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THE FATE OF THORSGHYLL. 


By M. A. Birp, Author of “ Spell-bound,” “ The Iawkshawes,” &c. 





CHAPTER X. 

THE MYSTERY CONTINUES. 
As soon as Felicia was so far recovered 
that he could safely leave her to Barton’s 
care, Dr. Gilchrist went again to the 
steward’s room. The body of Felix 
Thorburn had been laid on a table, and 
the stiffening limbs composed ; but other- 
wise everything remained undisturbed. 
Of the cause of death there could be no 
doubt. The frightful gash across the 
throat must have ended life in a few 
minutes. 

“ Have you found the instrument with 
which this was done?” asked the sur- 
geon, after a long, sorrowful contempla- 
tion of his friend’s body. 

“ Here it is, sir,” replied Rogers, show- 
ing him a formidable bowie knife. ‘ It 
was lying half grasped in his right hand. 
‘There doesn’t seem to me to be a doubt 
that he did it himself. Is not that your 
opinion, too, sir?” 

“ It is premature to form any opinion 
at present,” replied the cautious doctor. 
‘What else have you discovered ?” 

“ Nothing at all, sir, except the mark 
of a bloody hand upon the open window. 
See here, sir—you can trace the finger- 
marks quite distinct. Now, J should 
Imagine, sir, that, after having struck 
the poor little girl, he went to open the 
window to revive her perhaps with the 
fresh air.” 

“These suppositions are not facts; 
they prove nothing, Mr. Rogers. We 
might rather suspect that this mark 
was left by a murderer attempting to 
escape.” 

‘I’m afraid, sir, there is nothing to 
support such an idea,” replied the in- 
spector, shaking his head. ‘ ‘The door 
was locked on the inside, and though the 
Window was open, nobody could have 
got out through the bars. No, sir, ’m 
alraid the coroner’s jury will be able to 
lind nothing but suicide. The knife, too, 
1 am told, sir, belonged to the unfor- 
tunate gentleman.” 

“It did. He purchased it in London 
a few weeks ago. Who last saw him 
alive ?” 

“ His servant, Gilbert Davis, as 
derstand, sir.” 
9 






“What account does he give of his 
master’s apparent state of mind at that 
time ?” 

“T have not seen him yet, sir—he could 
not be found; but I have sent to seek 
him in all directions. He had been to the 
butler to fetch some wine for Mr. ifelix, 
and he was afterwards seen to go upstairs 
to his master’s chamber, where he had 
been packing Mr. Felix’s trunk. No one 
has seen him since, sir; but no doubt 
his master had sent him somewhere, and 
he will be back soon.” 

“7 think it would be advisable to send 
for a London detective. Not that I at 
all doubt your zeal and intelligence, Mr. 
Rogers; but you have not had the prac- 
tice that the detectives have in tracing 
out mysterious cascs.”’ 

‘* Under favour, sir,” replied the super- 
intendent, “1 don’t think there is mucli 
mystery in this case; and I have reason 
to believe that Mr. Thorburn would have 
great objections to the whole matter being 
brought to light.” 

* Objections ! 


993 


he have! 

“ Why, sir, it is in a manner confided 
to me, and I don’t know that I ought to 
mention it, even to you.” 

7 shall urge Mr. Thorburn to employ 
a detective, nevertheless,” said Dr. Gil- 
christ, moving towards the door. 

“Then perhaps I had better tell you 
all, sir; you are not like a stranger to 
the family, and I know it will be safe 
with you. Besides, if you know it, you 
will be able to spare Mr. Thorburn a 
great deal of sorrow, and he must be 
suffering enough already, poor gentle- 
man.” 

“There is no doubt of that,” said the 
doctor, returning. 

‘* Leave the room,” said the officer to 
a couple of his men who were sitting 
with their heads hanging down, as though 
they were half asleep. ‘‘Do you hear 
what Ll say, Parnel?” he added, raising 
his voice; but the men did not stir. 

“What is amiss withthem? Smith! 
Parnel!” shouted the superintendent, 
shaking his satellites alternately by the 
shoulders. ‘ Well, if this doesn’t beat 
everything !” 
<< Don’t you see that they ”* drunk ?” 


What objections could 
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said the doctor, answering his perplexed 
and appealing look. ‘ 

“No, sir, that I’m sure they are not, 
replied Rogers; “ they are lwo of the 
steadiest men in the force. Besides, 
they were as sober as judges half an hour 
aco. What ean it be?” 

“They Aare been drinking, neverthe- 
less,” persisted the doctor; ‘ their breath 
smells of wine.” 

“So it does!” said the oflicer; “ but 
where did they get it ‘They’ve not been 
out of this room, and that decanter 1s 
seemingly as full as it was when LI first 
came in. They niay have taken a glass 
or two when my back was turned, but 
that could not overcome them in this 
way |” 

Dr. Gilchrist seized the decanter. 
held it to the light, smelt it, tasted it. 

“T strongly suspect that this wie 
has been drugged,” said he, “and if it 
is so, the lives of these men may be in 
danger. I cannot tell what quantity of 
the narcotic they have swallowed, so the 
safest course is to act as though they had 
taken a poisonous dose. Call in some 
more of your men, or some of the men- 
servants, and let the poor fellows be set 
on their legs and foreed to walk about. 
I'll see what medicine Mrs. Newton’s 
store aifords. A brisk emetic and strong 
coffee afterwards will put them right, 1 
hope.” 

lt did not take very long to restore 
the policemen to their senses. ‘They peni- 
tently confessed to having each taken a 
class of wine from the decanter on the 
table, not thinking any harm, but feeling 
“so faint like” at the sight of the poor 
gentleman they had so lately seen ful of 
health and spirits. ° 

**'This adds anotlier element of mystery 
to this incomprehensible affair,”’ said Dr. 
Gilchrist, as he withdrew with Mr. Rogers 
to hear the statement that had been in- 
terrupted by the discovery of the eritical 
state of his men. “That wine is pol- 
soued, and must be carefully analysed. 
\ ho mixed the poison is a questivn lor 
the jury to decide.” 

No doubt it was Mr, Felix himself, 
sir, as | am sure vou will say, too, when 
I’ve told you what L have to communi- 
cate. When I was sent for here this 
morning, respecting the money that had 
been taken fiom this very room, L was 
lirst shown into Mrs. Thorburn’s pre- 
sence. She seemed very much avitated, 
and requested me to use every precaution 
in the business, as she believed it would 
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be necessary to hush it up; hinting, jp 
fact, sir, that the robbery had been com. 
mitted by one of the family, who could 
be no other than Mr. Felix himself.” 

“Felix rob his brother!” exclaimed 
Dr. Gilchrist. *‘ Impossible!” 

“Just what LI thought, sir; and yet 
the lady seemed in such deep distress, 
that sie must have believed it; and | 
really hardly knew what to think.” 

** Deep distress!” repeated the doctor, 
derisively. ‘Not she! confound her, 
It was all affectation. And so, misled 
by that infernal woman, you sought for 
evidence to incriminate him, and thus 
stung his noble heart to madness.” 

“No, sir, no—don’t think so harshly 
of me, Dr. Gilchrist. [ sought for proofs 
how the robbery was committed ; and, in 
the execution of my duty, L went to Mr. 
Felix’s bedroom to try and discover how 
this key had been abstracted. While 
there, | grieve to say, sir, 1 found the 
notes that had been taken from that 
drawer” —pointing to the one that had 
been broken open—“ hidden away among 
his razors and brushes.” 

“Then some one else had put them 
there,” returned the doctor, deliberately. 
“Vl stake my life that Felix ‘Thorburn 
knew nothing about them. Did he not 
say so?” 

“ | know nothing of that, sir. I took the 
notes straight to Mr. Thorburn, without 
letting any one else see them. He gave 
me ordeis to let the matter drop, and I 
was in hopes all would go right, till | 
was called out for this dreadful business. 
1 have not asked Mr. Thorburn any 
question; [ couldn’t do it, sir, knowing 
what Lknow. 1 thought it best to leave 
that for another party, who can’t have 
received the same information that I 
have, sir. But 1 have formed my own 
Opinion, sir, just the same, and that 1s, 
that Mr. ‘Thorburn naturally spoke to 
his brother on the painful subject, which 
made him desperate, and led to the com- 
mission of the fatal act.” 

“That would appear a feasible ex- 
planation concerning almost any other 
man,” said Dr. Gilchrist; “ but Felix 
iy ° 4 
Lhoiburn would neither wrong his bro- 
ther nor weakly take his own life to 
elude the consequences of a false accu 
Sation. He had the courage to defy 4 
Caluuny, but not to commit a crime. 
Poor Felix! Poor noble-hea:ted friend!” 
he continued, pressing the dead mans 
cold hand in his own, *‘ your old school- 
fellow, the chosen companion of your 
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boyhood and your youth, will justify and 
vindicate your character, if every other 
voice is mute that should speak for 
you!” 

“ The good doctor’s voice was choked 
with emotion, and a few large tears fell 
upon the corpse. 

‘The superintendent turned aside and 
coughed, and ostentatiously flicked some 
specks of dust off his boots with his hand- 
kerchief. He was relieved when a knock 
at the door was followed by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Weston, who, as the nearest 
magistrate, as well as an intimate friend 
at ‘horsghyll, had hastened to tender 
his services at the earliest information of 
the terrible catastrophe. 

“You will please to remember, sir,” 
whispered Mr. Rogers to the doctor, 
“that what Ll communicated to you was 
in strict confidence.” 

“Good God! It is true then!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Weston, as the dead body 
met his view. “I could not, and would 
not believe it before; but now—I cannot 
doubt it now! And how has this hap- 
pened? Can it be true that he died by 
his own hand ?” 

“| fear it will be found so, sir,” re- 
plied the officer. 

“No! I can never believe it!” ex- 
claimed Dr. Gilchrist warmly. ‘“ Suicide 
is the act of a coward, and Felix was no 
coward! He would never have sought 
refuge in death from’”--— A glance from 
Rogers checked him, and Mr. Weston, 
With his jovial red face almost as pale as 
the ghastly visage he was gazing on, 
was too deeply moved to remark the 
interruption. 

“This sight is too much for me,” he 
said, sinking upon a chair; “only to 
think how, this very day week, he was 
flying over hedges and ditches in the 
steeple chase—and now to see him lying 
there! It’s too much—too much!” 

Dr. Gilchrist, assisted by the police 
Ollicer, led him out of the room. 

“J came partly in my magisterial 
capacity,” he said, when the fresh air 
had restored him, “but I fear I shall 
not be of much use. I loved that man 
like my own son, and I cannot act coolly 
and deliberately, nor even think calmly 
about the cause of his shocking death. 
1 could not look at him again—no—not 
to save my lite! And his child too,— 
poor little Felicia! she is dead too, I 
hear,” 

_“*No; I am happy to say she still 
lives, aud may recover.” 
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* Heaven be thanked for that mercy !”’ 
said the kind-hearted squire; “ but her 
father actually attempted to kill her, did 
he not? Dear heart! He must have 
been mad—gquite mad !” 

“Tf he attempted either her life or his 
own, he undoubtedly was mad,” said Dr. 
Gilchrist; “but I do not believe he did 
the one or the other.” 

“Do you think he was murdered ? 
Who could have done it? What enemy 
had he in the world ?” 

“He had but one enemy that J know 
of, and, little as I like her, 1 would not be 
sO unjust as to suspect Mrs. Thorburn of 
any complicity in his death. She is a 
vain and even a spiteful woman, but I 
honestly believe her quite incapable of 
abetting a crime. Murder, however, is 
not always, nor even often committed 
from motives of enmity towards the 
victim. Fear, or the love of plunder, 
more frequently prompts the deed; and 
so strong is my conviction that Felix 
would not take his own life, far less that 
of his child, that I believe some facts 
will come to light to fix the guilt upon 
another person.” 

“What does Felicia say ? 
questioned her ?”’ 

‘She is still quite insensible, though 
alive; and it may be days or weeks 
before it is safe even to mention her 
father’s name in her hearing.” 

“Poor child! Poor child! So bad 
as that!” said Mr. Weston, in amaze- 
ment; “how can she live at all, in such 
a state?” 

“ Her life hung by a mere thread—a 

hair,”’ said the doctor; ‘*in fact it does 
so still. A hasty movement, a shake, 
raising her head above the level of her 
body, even a loud noise, might kill her 
now; and when her consciousness re- 
turns, any mental agitation might be 
equally fatal. Therefore 1 shall strongly 
oppose any attempt to obtain her 
evidence until she volunteers it her- 
self.” 
© Quite right; quite right. The jury 
must therefore be directed to return an 
open verdict, unless other evidence crimi- 
nates the person you suspect; but you 
have not yet told me who that is.” 

“Tt would not be right to do so on 
mere suspicion. He may be innocent, 
and poor Felix may have been insane, or 

vice versa. No one but Felicia can prove 
which hypothesis is correct, and we must 
wait for her evidence, unless some other 
is brought forward.” 
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“ Shall I see Mr. Thorburn before I 
co?” asked Mr. Weston. 
~ «You had better not ; his mind 1s, as 
you may well suppose, fearfully agitated, 
and perfect quiet is the best for him, 
He bears up more calmly than could be 
expected, but it will be long betore he 
recovers from the shock.”’ 

‘“T can easily understand that. Even 
for myself, 1 don’t know when I shall 
feel again like what 1 was this morning. 
Send for me if I can be of any service ; 
but you must have a man with more 
nerve and less heart to manage this 
dread{ul business. Good day, good 
day.” 

The doctor smiled sadly as he parted 
from the kind-hearted magistrate, and 
reflected how frequently want of disci- 
pline is mistaken for strength of feeling. 

With himself the feeling of duty was 
paramount, and impulse and sentiment 
were held in stern subjection to its dic- 
tates. ‘lhe discovery of poison in the 
wine would necessitate a pos? morlem on 
the body of Felix; and if no other surgeon 
had been within reach, he knew that he 
would have had nerve enough to perform 
that painful task himself, and with his 
own hand to inutilate the form of ‘the 
man he bad loved so brotherly,” if by so 
doing he could aid in clearing up the 
mystery that surrounded his death. 

_It was no wonder, then, that he half 
pitied and half contemned the timid 
shrinking from pain of the good-hearted, 
but weak-minded squire. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE MYSTERY 1S CONFIDED TO THE 
GRAVE, MRS. THORBURN UNDERTAKES 
FELICIA’S CURE. 

Tnx coroner’s inquest threw but little 

light upon the mystery that hung over 

the fate of Felix Thorburn. " 

The analysis of the wine in the de- 
canter, and of the contents of the 
stomach, which was made by two of the 
most eminent men in the profession 
showed the presence of a large quantity 
of morphia in the former, and very little 
in the latter. How it came there re- 
mained, however, au impenetrable secret. 
Felicia, who could alone have cleared 
away all doubts concerning her father’s 
death, and the murderous attempt on her 
own life, still hung upon the edge of the 
grave, and could not be questioned. 
Gilbert Davis was gone; and though 
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he was sought for far and wide, no traees 
of him could be discovered, 

His clothes were found ready packed 
in his room, and it was therefore cop. 
cluded that he had gone off more abruptly 
than he had at first intended, and pro. 
bably in some disguise that enabled him 
to elude detection. The mystery attend. 
ing his disappearance, so needless under 
any supposition but that of his having 
committed the robbery, was further: 
heightened by the discovery of a bag of 
sovereigns, hidden in a shed attached to 
the stables. 

The amount exactly corresponded to 
the sum that had been stolen; and the 
bag that contained it was one which Mr. 
Jones swore to as having been in the 
drawer on the day before the robbery. 

Yet another circumstance added to the 
complication in which the whole affair 
was involved. The blotting-paper on 
the table at which it appeared that Felix 
had sat down to write, was a fresh sheet, 
and bore, in his well-known bold charac- 
ters, the legible transfer of the words 
“John Thorburn, Esq.” Mr. Thorburn 
had not received a letter thus addressed, 
nor was the cheque he had sent to his 
brother anywhere to be found. 

In one respect these inexplicable inci- 
dents tended to afford Mr. Thorburn 
some consolation; he no longer enter- 
tained the faintest idea that his beloved 
brother had been guilty of robbery, and 
this conviction he communicated to the 
superintendent of police, by whom alone 
the suspicion had been shared. 

To counterbalance this source of 
comfort, however, he was now haunted 
by the still more terrible idea that it was 
by his suspicions, too hastily expressed, 
that poor Felix had been driven to the 
double crime of murder and suicide. 

Had these events occurred in a family 
of an humbler rank of life, it is very pro- 
bable that the jury would have returned 
a verdict of /elo-de-se, and attempted 
murder against the unfortunate subject 
of their investigations ; but the motto 
“noblesse obiige” is applicable in more 
than one sense, and the old, if not noble 
blood of the Thorburns, enabled the 
coroner to see that a very small man 
might have forced himself between the 
bars of the open window. Gilbert Davis 
was a small man, small enough to have 
often ridden as a jockey. 

His sudden disappearance was highly 
Suspicious. So was his departure with- 
out taking either his clothes, or the 
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hidden gold—supposing him to be the 
person who had concealed it where it was 
found, which could only be accounted for 
by the urgeney of his flight, and the 
supposition that some one was in the 
way and prevented his approaching the 
stables. 

Mr. Rogers, it is true, had tried the 
experiment of putting on Davis’s hat, 
which exactly fitted him, and then en- 
deavouring to pass his head through the 
window bars, which he found to be utterly 
impossible. But as no question elicited 
this fact during his examination, he kept 
the knowledge of it to himself, and was 
very glad when the jury, availing them- 
selves of the loop-hole pointed out by the 
coroner, returned the verdict, that * Mr. 
Felix Thorburn was found dead, but how 
he came by his death there was no suffi- 
cient evidence to show.” 

This open verdict left the question free 
to be decided by any revelation that 
Felicia might eventually make. Her 
state continued so precarious that Dr. 
Gilchrist peremptorily insisted that she 
should not be questioned concerning 
cither her father’s death or her own in- 
juries, as any premature reminiscences 
would almost certainly have the effect of 
permanently deranging her mind. 

So the gay, light-hearted Felix was 
laid m the churchyard on the hill, and 
the monumental stone that marked his 
resting-place bore only his name, with 
the dates of his birth and death. 

It was by his own wish, often expressed 
even from boyhood, that he was not 
placed beside his ancestors in the dismal 
grandeur of the family vault ; he wished 
to lie where the green grass could cover 
him, and the birds could sing over his 
grave, and children could make it a rest- 
ing-place. 1t was not, therefore, from any 
lingering doubt as to whether he had died 
by his own hand that less than the usual 
honour (as it is foolishly called) was paid 
to his remains, 

In proof of this Mr. Thorburn erected 
a durable monument to his brother’s 
memory, in the form of a liberal endow- 
ment to the village schools. ‘The money 
which he appropriated to this purpose 
was that which had been taken from the 
steward’s room and so strangely re- 
covered. Such a destination would, he 
thought, purify it from the blood with 
which it seemed incrusted, and which 
Would utterly prevent his ever applying 
iL to his own use. 

During the week that was occupied by 
these events he never relaxed in his at- 
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tention to his poor little niece, and every 
available moment was spent by her bed- 
side. She had recovered her conscious- 
ness; could ask in a faint whisper for 
what she wanted; thanked Barton sweetly 
for her attentions ; and smiled a recog- 
nition of her unele. Dr. Gilchrist pro- 
nounced her to be progressing favourably, 
and redoubled his cautions respecting any 
allusion to her father. She had only 
mentioned him once, when seeing a letter 
in Mr. Thorburn’s hand she asked, ‘* Is 
that from papa?” and seemed quite 
satisfied when he replied simply in the 
negative. From this it was concluded 
that she had lost all recollection of his 
terrible fate, and imagined her father had 
returned to America; and in that error if 
was most desirable that she should remain. 
Her little cousins, Roderick and Mabel, 
were carefully excluded from her room, 
lest in their innocent prattle they might 
betray what they so often talked about, 
that ‘* poor uncle Felix was dead, and gone 
to the churchyard on the hill; ” and Bar- 
ton was careful neither to wear a black 
dress herself, nor to admit any one who 
did so. 

In fact, every precaution was taken in 
every direction whence it seemed possible 
that the dreaded subject could be sug- 
cested tothe patient. But the fallibility of 
human foresight is proverbial, and the pre- 
sent case formed no exception to the rule, 

Mrs. Thorburn, withheld from the 
gaieties of society on account of her 
brother-in-law’s death, fretted and fumed 
in the captivity to which a regard for 
appearances condemned her. It was no 
respect for the memory of Felix, no 
regret for the many cruel stabs she had 
wantonly inflicted on his feelings, that 
made her wear the “deepest mourning 
and seclude herself from company. She 
did so because it would have been a 
breach of etiquette to do otherwise. 

It was no violation of the laws of her 
tutelary deity that she acted a lie from 
morning till night—that she wrote a lie 
in every black-bordered note wherein she 
replied to her friends’ condolences in a 
tissue of sentimental bathos—that a lie 
lurked in every fold of her crape, and 
breathed in every artificial sigh. 

It was possibly no breach of those 
same precious laws, when she complained 
to her confidential maid of the selfishness 
of a man who could mar the pleasure and 
enjoyment of other people by killimg him- 
self, and so compelling them to shut 
themselves up till they were half dead 
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Whether it might be an outrage against 
hun nature to vituperate the dead was 
a question with which Mrs. Thorburn did 
not trouble herself, 

Being thus thrown upon her own re- 
sources for amusement and occupation 
(for even her husband, whose company 
would have been better than none, de- 
voted every moment he could spare from 
imperative duties to the hated “ black 
child,” as she always called Felicia), 
having canvassed, criticized, and ridiculed 
the finding of the jury; having spent 
much time in designing mourning dresses 
of the most becoming form for herself 
and children, Mrs. Thorburn, after a deal 
of reflection and the destruction of in- 
numerable rose petals, suddenly an- 
nounced that she was exceedingly ill, 
aud that nothing but change of air 
would save her life. 

Priscilla, in the requisite state of 
alarm, wished to send at once for Dr. 
Gilchrist; but this her mistress pro- 
hibited, and bade her request the presence 
of Mr. ‘Thorburn without delay. She 
spent the interval at her toilette, from 
Which she retired looking very pale, and 
with that peculiar dark hue under the 
eyes that gives such a ghastly appear- 
ance to the face, 

When Mr. ‘Thorburn entered, she was 
reclining on the sofa with an air of 
sulfering. 

“What is amiss with you, Eugénie?” 
he asked, kindly, though gravely, as he 
seated himself beside her. — ; 

“My love! 1 tink I am dying!” she 
replied in a weak voice; “1 have such 
irequent attack at my heart! Ever since 
dat dreadful morn I] have dem; but to- 
day, much worse. I shall go in one of 
UOSe Crise —| know l shall.” 

“ Indeed you look very ill, my dearest,” 
said Mr. ‘Thorburn, with mueh concern ; 
“has Gilchrist been sent for?” 

“No; he can dq noting for me. He 
say us much. Only change of air can 
restore me, 

| “| must consult Gilchrist,” he said, 
thoughttully ; * if he recommends chanze 
for you, you must have it. of course. You 
can SO lo some quiet place, where L can 
Joi you as soon as Felicia is quite out of 
danger,” 

“Why must you stay wid her? Cannot 
Barton nurse her as wellas vou? 1 wish 
so much to goto my native air! It isde 
only ng will do me good.” 

“It is Impossible that L can leave her,” 
replied her husband ; “ my anxiety con- 
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cerning her is most intense. The graye 
has scarcely closed upon her father, ang 
may yet open for her, and I will not 
conceal from you, my wife, that I have 
very serious misgivings that my poor 
brother took his own life, after attempt. 
ing that of his child.” 

Dat is exactly what I tink,” she said, 
hiding her face with her handkerchief, 
“and I fret about it so, I cannot sleep.” 

“ven worse than this idea, dreadful 
as it is,’ he continued, pursuing the 
train of lis own thouglits, “is the agoniz- 
ing reflection that 1 may have driven 
Felix to the desperate act by my unjust 
suspicions. Feeling thus, with the curse 
of Cain upon me, how can I leave Felicia 
while her recovery is uncertain? My 
whole existence seems to hang upon that 
child’s. If she should die beiore making 
any revelation respecting her father’s 
death, my future will be clouded by one 
long, unending doubt.” 

‘She can talk now; why don’t you 
ask her what happen when her fader 
die” 

Gilchrist says she must on no account 
be questioned, unless she first alludes to 
the subject. It might unsettle her mind, 
in her present weak state; and I would 
not incur that risk to save myself from 
even a greater anxiety than I now endure. 
No, I must wait patiently; and if your 
health requires change of air, my love, 
you must go alone.” 

“It is so hard to be alone in sorrow 
and sickness!” she murmured. 

“There are greater inflictions than 
that, which many have to bear,” he re- 
plied, bitterly. “1 will consult Gilchnist 
about you, my dearest, and then we W 
decide on what is best to be done.” 

He kissed her on the forehead, and 
went away to write some important 
letters for the post. 

“ He call me dearest,” soliloquised Mrs. 
Thorburn; “but I am no longer 4s 
dearest. He love dat nasty black child 
more dan me! He tink more of her daa 
he do of me. We shall see if I let her 
be de master.”’ i 

For a short time she lay buried 
anxious thought; then staring up, she 
went first into her dressing-room, 4l 
caretully wiped her face, which operation 
had the miraculous effect of restoring 
it to its usual healthy tone. 

Her next step was to go to the chamber 
where Felicia lay, still only partially te 
stored to a consciousness ot surrounding 
objects. 
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The door stood partly open, enabling 
her to ascertain that the only occupants of 
the room were the little invalid and Bar- 
ton, who, overcome by many nights of 
anxious watching, was quietly dozing in 
her chair, in the silence and gloom of the 
darkened apartment. She was startled by 
a sudden flash of light, and found that 
Mrs. Thorburn, having thrown open the 
shutters, was standing by Felicia’s bed. 

“Oh, ma’am! she must not have so 
much light,” eried the nurse, in a fright- 
ened whisper, as she hastened to reclose 
the shutter. ‘I beg your pardon, ma’am, 
hut the doctor’s orders are strict.” 

“Nonsense! De light will rouse her 
and do her good,” said Mrs. Thorburn, in 
a loud voice. ‘* You will make de child 
worse wid all dis coddling and _fiddell- 
faddell. How do you feel now, Felicia? 
Can you talk ?” 

“Yes,” replied Felicia, in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

“ Dat’s a good girl to try,” said the 
lady, in accents of assumed approbation, 
as she sat down beside her. ‘‘ Now, I am 
going to ask you a question, and you 
must tell me de troot.” 

“Oh! pray, pray, madam,” cried Bar- 
ton earnestly, “don’t ask her any ques- 
tions! The doctor and Mr. Thorburn, 
too, have said so particularly that nothing 
was to be asked of her.” 

“You impertinent, insolent, meddle- 
some, low, vulgar person!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Thorburn, in the loudest tones of 
her harsh, unpleasant voice, ‘ Will you 
hold your tongue? [ ask not your per- 
mission for what I choose todo! Now, 
Felicia, tell me quick! how came your 
fader dead? Did he cut his troat wid a 
knife and stick de knife in your shoulder 
dere, eh 2”? 

“Father! father!” shrieked Felicia, 
starting up in a sitting posture, and fling- 
ing her arms about wildly. “Ob, don’t! 
oh, don’t! Oh, father! father !” 

And, with a prolonged scream, she fell 
back senseless on her pillow. 

“ Cruel, wicked, heartless woman t-you 
have killed her!” cried Barton, facing 
Mrs. Thorburn with the valour of a hen 
defending her chickens. ‘Go away! go 
away! Oh! what will master say when 
he hears of this 2” : 

She turned from her with a look of 
discust, 

“ What is de matter wid her *” asked 
Mrs. Thorburn, almost humbly. ‘1 did 
not mean to hurt her. I tought you were 
all making a fool of ber, and dat-——” 
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‘For mercy’s sake, ma’am, go aay J” 
reiterated Barton. “She is not dead yet, 
but the sight of you might kill her out- 
right. Send for Dr. Gilchrist, Susan’’ 
(to the under nursery-maid, who now ran 
in, alarmed by Felicia’s scream), ‘‘ and ask 
the master to come here directly.” 

Fearful of being discovered by her 
husband in the act of so directly vio- 
lating his express wishes, Mrs. Thor- 
burn followed the girl out of the room. 
Never in her life had she felt so afraid of 
anything as she did of seeing her husband, 
elowing, as she knew he would be, with 
anger and indignation. 

But hours passed by, and he came not. 
Priscilla went to gather information, but 
all that she could learn was, that Felicia 
still lived, and that her uncle and the 
doctor had not quitted her chamber, nor 
allowed any one else, except Barton, to 
enter. 

‘The evening was drawing to a close 
when Dr. Gilchrist was announced. 

“Mr, Thorburn wishes me to see you, 
madam, before I leave,” he said, in a 
tone that he had great difficulty to render 
civil, ‘You are not well, he tells me. 
What ails you ?” 

“It is de old complaint—my poor 
heart,” she replied, with a faint, though 
gracious smile. 

“You mistake the nature of the malady 
under which you suffer, Mrs. Thorburn, 
said the doctor, sternly ; “it is no disease 
that the anatomist’s scalpel could detect, 
though it is commonly called hardness ol 
heart.” 

“ Now I see you are come to read mea 
lecture,” said she, with an hysterical at- 
tempt at a laugh, “and 1 know dat disa- 
greeable old ting, Barton, has tell you 1 
try to kill poor little Felicia. L only 
went to see how she was, and den Barton 
order me out of de room, and de child is 
fright, and scream, and | run away as 
much fright as she was. And here | 
have been sitting all de evening by my- 
self, praying dat no harm may have arrive 
to her, and tought L send Priscilla do 
inquire, not one word can I know about 
her. How is she now?” 

“In bodily health, much as she was 
this morning; but in mind, | fear, an 
idiot.” 2 et 

“Qh, you don’t mean it! cried 
Mrs. Thorburn, really shocked for the 
moment. 

“It is, too true; and, what 1s more, I 
know the share you had in this mischief. 
The conversation was not so long but 
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that Barton could remember it word for 
word.” 

“And she tell her tale to Mr. Tawbon 
also, widout doubt,” said the lady, re- 
sentfully. 

“Not in detail. She merely said that 
your appearance and loud voice had 
alarmed the child, which so exasperated 
Mr. Thorburn that she wisely forbore to 
enter into more minute particulars with 
him, but confided them to me, that 1 
might use them as I thought advisable.” 

‘Will dat be to make mischief be- 
tween me and my husband *” demanded 
Eugenie, sulkily. 

“There is no need of that, as you will 
sec when I have imparted his message. 
You say you want change of air, and he 
desires me to tell you that you have per- 
fect liberty to scek it where you will, 
provided you take with you a suitable 
chaperorn. lle is so deeply pained by 
what has occurred to-day, that he cannot 
trust himself to communicate with you 
personally.” 

“Twill not go!” said Eugénie, reso- 
lntely, after reflecting for a moment on 
the doctor’s words. ** I will not leave my 
home and my husband’s love, and go like 
a stranger into de world. Here I will 
Stay, and, if it please Heaven, here I will 
die!” 

‘| applaud your resolution,” said Dr. 
Gilchrist, almost cordially ; “ though you 
need not be under any alarm about dying. 
Nothing whatever ails you, and ‘your 
heart-disease is mere imagination. If you 
wish it, 1 will see Mr. Thorburn again 
this evening, and inform him of your in- 
tention,” ° 

‘Tank you, tank you, I shall be much 
oblige,” responded Eugénie, graciously. 
‘You are a kind friend, tought you are a 
rough one.” alii 


CHAPTER XII. 


TINL’S CHANGES—A DIVORCE WITHOUT 
THE DIVORCE COURT. 
For days and weeks Mr. Thorburn 
searcely left Felicia’s room. 

Strength then gradually returned to 
her young limbs, and the hue of health to 
her cheeks. But for a long period it was 
doubtful whether the light of intelligence 
would ever again be kindled in her eyes. 
It came at Jast, but only in fitful and’ ea- 
pricious gleams, and even then the faculty 
of speech was still wanting. 

At length she began to speak, but it 
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was in astrange, sweet foreign tongue, 
which Mr. Thorburn recognised as the 
Indian dialect in which she used some. 
times to talk with her father. 

And so the weeks grew into months, 
and the months into years, and, except in 
outward appearance, she was but little 
altered. As she grew older and stronger, 
and it was found that she was quite ca. 
pable of taking care of herself, no restraint 
was put upon her movements, and she 
spent whole days in wandering about at 
her own free will. Control of any kind 
was irksome to her, aud Dr. Gilchrist said 
that the only chance of her recovery lay 
in keeping from her all sources of irrita- 
tion, and leaving the rest to nature, 
Sometimes she manifested great affection 
for her uncle; at others she treated him 
with indifference. When she saw her 
cousins Roderick and Mabel, she caressed 
them kindly, though shyly, but she never 
sought them nor seemed to desire to re- 
main with them. From Mrs. Thorbum 
aud her children she always fled in the 
wildest terror. 

Years made no difference in Mr. Thor- 
burn. Such as the circumstances attend- 


ing his brother’s death had left him, he 
continued; only becoming, if possible, 
more reserved and gloomy. 


No mere visitor ever gained access to 
him, though he stopped and talked with 
any old acquaintance whom he chanced 
to meet in his rare excursions beyond 
the bounds of Thorsghyll. His tenants, 
or any poor villager, were the only per- 
sons who could always be sure of admit- 
tance—for he still continued to superil- 
tend the business of his large estate, 
though not, it may well be believed, m 
the ill-fated apartment which was formerly 
devoted to that purpose. The papers anil 
strong-box had been removed, and the 
steward’s room was locked up, and never 
entered by any one. 

The little golden-haired Mabel was the 
one gleam of sunshine that enlivened her 
father’s darkened life. Always merry, 
always happy, she often made him smile, 
in spite of himself; and the little lady 
soon became aware of the fact that her 
presence was cheering to him, and no 
prohibitions sufficed to keep her away if 
she suspected that he was more that 
usually sad. 

With Felicia the case was quite dif- 
ferent. He loved her perhaps as dearly 
as his own child, but her presence was 2 
prepeinsl reproach to him; and to wat 

ler soft dark eyes, that seemed ever 
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striving to tell him what it was that they 
had once looked upon, that had passed 
through to her brain, and blighted it, was 
the hardest penance he had to bear. 

As for poor little Roderick, his father 
appeared to have conceived an actual 
antipathy for him. He seldom spoke to 
him, and when he did, it was in stern and 
unpaternal accents, and by the time the 
child was seven years old, he was sent 
to school. 

And how fared it in the meantime with 
the gentle Eugénie? Her resolution not 
to leave Thorsghyll, and Felicia’s partial 
recovery had somewhat softened her hus- 
band’s first feelings of anger, though he 
still continued estranged from her. Then 
she reflected that it would be politic to be 
taken ill, in consequence of the dreadful 
event which had desolated the family, 
and as she really was very much horrified, 
and felt, besides, some stings of conscience 
for having goaded poor Felix on, as she 
knew she had, to the act of madness that 
had terminated his life, she had only to 
cive way a little in order to be laid on a 
sick bed for several days. 

Nature had, in fact, given her a heart, 
though the advantages of a French con- 
ventual education had obliterated nearly 
every trace of that superfluous organ, so 
very inconvenient to a woman of fashion. 

When she recovered, and began to re- 
ceive visits of condolence—which she was 
left to do alone, for her husband, as [ have 
already said, shut himself up and refused to 
see any one—she expatiated largely upon 
the exquisite delicacy of her feelings, and 
the cruelty of Fate in endowing her with 
more susceptibility and sympathie than 
other people. To herself, however, and to 
herfavourite maid, she grumbled very freely 
about the total “ spoiling of the season.” 

“Tsit not shameful?” she would ex- 
claim, “is it not disgusting dat time 
should be so trow away * Not one week 
in London dis spring! Not one time I 
go to de opera! Not one ball of de 
nobility, where I would be admire_by 
everybody. All because Felix was here. 
Den, just as I had persuade Mr. ‘Tawbon 
to take me to Paris, dis Felix come back, 
and, of course, dat was all put a stop to 
[want still to go, and take Felix wid us; 
itwould amuse him to visit Paris, and 
give hin someting to tink about, when he 
was out in his forest, wid his beautiful 
society of Indian. But, no; said Mr. 
Tawbon, Felix could not be separate from 
his child. And so J was sacrifice for dat 
nasty little black idiot! Oh! I feel de 
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compliment, and I will pay it back when 
I have opportunity! So Iam oblige to 
stay here in dis stupid country to please 
Mr. Felix and his lovely lily of a daughter. 
And den it please Felix to kiil himself! 
Oh! so selfish as some people are! Dey 
tink only of demself, and care not for 
what dey make oder suffer! So here am J, 
make ill for Mr. Felix ; and den deprive 
ot all de amusement [ might have. Dere 
is dat charming peek-neek put off, and I 
dare say it wont be till next year, after 
all de trouble I had take to make all de 
arrangement. And dere is de Horticul- 
tural Féte next week, dat I would not 
have miss for de world !” 

“ Don’t you think you might go to the 
féte, ma’am?” suggested Priscilla, who 
certainly had her share of discomfort in 
being obliged to listen to these jeremiads. 
“Mr. Felix has been dead more than a 
month now, and it isw’t like a ball or a 
play.” 

* No! Priscilla,” replied her mistress, 
with a solemnity of tone and manner that 
might have suited Lady Macbeth. “No, 
de courenances must be observe. It would 
be a grave faute against etiquette !” 

Priscilla, knowing by experience that 
when her mistress made use of this ex- 
pression she morally nailed her colours 
to the mast, and that she would sacrifice 
her life rather than give way on a point 
of such vital importance as a question of 
etiquette, said no more. 

The Horticultural Féte passed off in 
an unusually dull and heavy manner, and 
with a very small attendance. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mrs. Thorburn, as 
she read the report in the county papers, 
‘dey may well call me de life and soul of 
every company I enter! See how dey 
miss me at dat féte!”’ 

Reading further however, she came to 
the following paragraph :—* It was pro- 
posed to omit the féte this year, in con- 
sequence of the dreadful domestic calamity 
that has so recently befallen one of its 
most respected and liberal patrons, and 
it was only at the particular request of 
that gentleman that it was held as usual. 
The very meagre attendance can be at- 
tributed to no other cause, as the weather 
was delightful, and the show of fruit and 
flowers surpassed that of any previous 
exhibition.” 

“What a stupid English paper!” 
cried Mrs. Thorburn, throwing it from 
her, “ I shall look at it no more.” 

However, her own name caught her 
eye, and she took it up again and read 
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another paragraph :—‘ We are happy to 
be able to state that the lovely and ac- 
complished Mrs. Thorburn, of Thorsghyll 
Chase, is rapidly recovering from the 
severe indisposition under which she has 
been suffering since the fatal accident 
which deprived her of a brother to whom 
she was devotedly attached.” _ 

This paragraph contained a lic on the 
face of it; but she did not agam com- 
plain that the paper was too stupid to be 
read. 

When her idol and oracle, efiquette, 
permitted her to go out, she requested 
her husband to accompany her, 

“No, Eugénie,” he replied, in his 
customary grave tone, “it is impossible. 
L will do whatever I can that will con- 
duce to your happiness; but to go out 
into the frivolous circles of fashionable 
life—to be expected to smirk and simper 
to a smirking and simpering crowd, when 
at every moment a still, small voice within 
me is whispering, ‘Cain! Cain! where is 
thy brother?’ you can hardly be serious 
in asking me, Mrs. Thorburn.” 

“And how can | be happy, shut up 
here wid nobody to speak to?” replied 
she, hearing the “ Mrs. Thorburn” at the 
conclusion of his sentence, but not feeling 
anything beyond a slight fear that she 
was losing her power over him. “ You 
are always in your library, and like not 
to be disturb. I receive no visitor, L 
make no visit; and dis, you say, is to 
continue. I might as well be ina prison. 
You say you wish me to be happy; but 
I tell you it is impossible dat L can be 
happy in a prison. I was make for 
society, and it is cruel to deprive me of 
it because another person has make a 
mistake.” 

“YT do not understand exactly whom you 
mean by another person, nor do I wish to 
be informed,” said her husband, with a 
darkened brow, for he imagined she re- 
ferred to Felix. 

“Why, my dear, good, kind husband, 
who couid 1 mean but you?” she ex- 
claimed, divining the cause of his chagrin, 
and with admirable tact putting another 
construction on her words, for indeed she 
had meant Felix ; “you are in grief. I 
know dat, and | sympatize wid you wid 
all my heart, and you know what a tender 
little heart dat is!” (Mr. Thorburn did 
not respond with a smile and a caress, as 
he used formerly to do to these little 
sallies; in fact, he did not appear even to 
hear it.) ‘‘ But you are mistake to brood 
over your grief too much, and so make it 
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worse. I do not ask you to go at ong 
into fashionable life, but see a few friend. 
go out a little—by degree—den yoy 
sorrow will go away, and you will be 
yourself again.” 

“]t is useless to argue further on this 
subject, madam. My resolution is yw. 
alterable. I have been anticipating this 
discussion, however, and am prepared 
with a solution of the difficulty, which 
will, | think, satisfy us both. When J 
tell you I desire your happiness, I do not 
intend adding the condition that you 
must find that happiness in a prison; 
though,” he added, glancing from the 
window over the beautiful expanse of 
garden and park, with the glorious valley 
beyond, melting into the blue distance of 
the hills, “‘ there are some birds who would 
be content with such a cage.” 

“ But one cannot spend one’s life look. 
ing at a prospect. It is very pretty, but 
I like to have somebody to talk to about 
it. When I take stranger on de terrass, 
and show dem de view, den I am delight 
wid it! especially if dey be French, and 
I tell dem dey cannot find in France any- 
ting to surpass it.” 

‘“Whereupon, of course, they step 
backwards, so as to make a foreground of 
the balustrade, and yourself, leaning upon 
it, and acknowledge that, including the 
figure in the forepart of the picture, there 
is nothing in France to compare with it,” 
said Mr. Thorburn, contemptuously. 

“Oh! you naughty man!” she said, 
trying to hide her confusion by assuming 
a coquettish laugh. ‘Did you listen, 
dat you hear Monsieur de Liancourt say 
so to me?” 

“Not I; I merely gave it as an in 
stance of the kind of stuff those fops 
usually utter.” 

“Ah! you used to talk dat kind of 
stuff yourself,” said his lady, with a sen- 
timental sigh. 

“Perhaps I did,” he replied, with un- 
moved gravity; “but we are wandering 
from the question. I know that you re 
quire distraction and amusement, and you 
have my full sanction to seek them in any 
Way you please. I am aware that this 
would be a dangerous experiment with 
most young and handsome women, but I 
have the utmost confidence in your re 
gard for propriety, and your position m 
society.” 

What! Mr. Thorburn! not one word 
of her love for you! No, And, what 1s 
more, she did not notice the omission— 
did not ze! it thrilling through her, a 
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many a simple, half-educated English 
woman would have done. 

«“ But a married woman cannot go into 
society widout her husband ab she ex- 
claimed, in accents of consternation ; “it 
would be contrary to etiquette !” 

“Then you must have a chaperon,” he 
said; “there are many ladies, both 
widows and single, striving to keep up 
their former style on a reduced income, 
who would be delighted to undertake the 
otlice. And now, are you satisfied with 

roposition ?” 

mrs A de best dat could be make till 
you change your mind, as I tink you will 
do by and by. But suppose I wish to 
¢o to Paris—or London ?” 

~ Go where you like, and when you 
like ; you are entirely free in that respect, 
and will have no need to ask permission. 
Merely inform me of your intentions, and 
tell me what money you require. As for 
myself, except on urgent business, I shall 
never leave these walls again. This 
affair is settled, then.” 

“T am still quite convince it would be 
better for vou to mix a little in society.” 

“T think otherwise.” 

Kissing her gravely on the forehead, he 
went his way. Did a sigh escape him to 
think how some women—mere ordinary 
women, I mean, made for domestic life, 
and not for society —women who thought 
much of the happiness of wedded hearts 
and very little of etiquette, would have 
thrown their arms round their husband’s 
neck (vulgar, low-bred creatures !) at the 
proposal of this virtual divorce, and 
begged to share his sorrow as they had 
shared his joy ! 

It is not easy to know exactly what 
Mr. Thorburn thought as he retreated to 
his library, but he was sadder than be- 
fore; and he certainly did find himself 
reflecting that he should never have pro- 
posed such an arrangement to his Mabel. 

Mrs. Thorburn, in the meanwhile, sat 
thinking on what had passed, not very 
well pleased at this evident falling off in 
her husband’s allegiance. At length re- 
solving to make the best of what seemed 
inevitable, she wrote several letters to 
friends in London and elsewhere, desiring 
them to find her a chaperon. 

“Dat must be de first step,” she said, 
as she sealed her letters; “de convenances 
of society must be study before every 
ting.” 

The arrangement which Mr. ‘Thorburn 
had proposed, and Eugénie accepted, 
though ostensibly it only related to pay- 
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ing and receiving visits, was in fact the 
preliminary of as complete a separation 
as could well be established without the 
aid of the Divorce Court. 

Mr. Thorburn’s hours were early; 
Mrs. Thorburn’s soon became habitually 
late. She complained that he opened the 
shutters which she had closed to shut out 
the daylight; and he—without a counter 
grumble at the bright glare of wax-candles 
that had startied him from the first sleep 
he had fallen into after a long and rest- 
less night—not unwillingly removed his 
quarters to the room that had been occu- 
pied by his first wife. She had chosen it 
because it looked out upon a pretty 
garden that she was fond of; and since 
the death of Felix, everything connected 
with her had become doubly endeared to 
him. 

The next step was that Mrs. Thorburn 
had a dinner party, and Mr. Thorburn 
dined alone. ‘hen she had some visitors 
staying in the house, and he retreated 
from the dining-room altogether. 

And thus it happened that in about 
three months after the “arrangement ” 
above mentioned, there was presiding in 
the drawing-room a magnificent widow, 
in all but the weeds; while in the library 
sat a gloomy anchorite, reading in solitude. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


RODERICK IS INTRODUCED TO SOME 
NEW FRIENDS. 
Ir was just thirteen years from the period 
at which this story commences, and nine 
from the return of the ill-fated Felix to 
the home of his fathers. 

The Christmas holidays were ended, 
and boys and boxes, after being scattered 
far and wide over the face of the country, 
were concentrating again in the various 
schools. 

Along a broad high-road about twenty 
miles from Thorsghyll, a stage-coach, with 
its four steaming horses, was approaching 
a railway-station, where it was to take up 
passengers. ‘There was at present only 
one “outside,” a handsome lad of about 
fifteen, whose wavy black hair, slightly 
olive skin, and rich violet eyes seemed to 
give evidence of belonging to a race 
somewhat nearer to the sun than that of 
our cold climate, while his frank, open 
countenance, free, bold glance, and plea- 
sant smile were all unmistakably English). 

“Now, sir,” said the coachman, turn- 
ing to this young gentleman, as they 
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neared the station, “if you have never 
seen a railway train, look out! for she’s 
a-coming.” 

At the same moment, with a roar and 
a rush, the train burst into view and 
dashed up to the station. or a few 
minutes there was a confusion of noises, 
banging ot earriage-doors, shouts of 
guards and porters, and loud calls, _ 
or les: imperious, in several younger anc 
shriller voices. ‘Chen the bangings ceased 
—there was a whistle, a shriek, and the 
train departed. A dozen boys, whose 
ages varied from eight to eighteen, imme- 
diately surrounded the coach. 

‘Good morning, young gentlemen!” 
said the coachman; “nice morning for 
your journey. 1 thought I should be full 
to-day. Good morning, Mr. Barrington. 

This last salutation was accompanied 
by a respectful touch of the hat, and was 
addressed to a youth of about seventeen, 
who had lounged out after the mo, as 
though he considered himself somebody 
very superior to the rest. . 

He returned the greeting with a con- 
descending nod, and walked leisurely 
round to the near side of the coach. But 
amongst the foremost had come a lad 
who was, perhaps, a year his junior, and 
who, slipping half-a-crown into the hand 
of onc of the porters, with the talismanie 
words, ** Pitch up my traps,” had adroitly 
swung himself into the box-seat, and was 
making himself comfortable by wrapping 
a fur-lined rug round his legs, the upper 
part of his person being already incased 
ina coat that looked as if it might have 
formed part of the equipment of an Arctic 
explorer. 

‘Hallo! Brookes!” drawled Mr. 
Barrington, raising lis eyeglass to survey 
the youth who, according to the proverb, 
had nme points of the law in his favour, 
“Why did you not keep the box-seat for 
me?” 

“ Hallo! Snookes!” said the possessor 
of the coveted seat, mimicking the other’s 
affected drawl, and making an impromptu 
eyeglass of his thumb and forefinger, 
through which he returned his stare with 
interest, “ Why didn’t you send down an 
express yesterday to secure it 2” 

This repartee was received with a roar 
of laughter by the other boys, who had 
already swarmed up into their places as 
though their very lives depended on 
starting off immediately. 

“Why, sir,” said the coachman, grin- 
ning in spite of all his efforts to the 
contrary, “this young gent was up before 
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I was aweer: besides which, I wag gos 
aweer as you were a-coming as to.day 
Mr. Barrington, till I seen you, sir *’ 

* Well—but—you—know,” drawled 
Mr. Barrington again, turning red with 
displeasure at being laughed at, as well 
as losing his favourite place, “I always 
have the box-seat; can’t you turn the 
fellah out ?” 

“Why no, sir,” replied Brookes, deg}. 
dedly ; “unless a place is taken before. 
hand, sir, the rule is always ‘first come, 
first served;’ so you'll have to put up 
with another place to-day, Mr. Barring. 
ton, unless this young gent is willing to 
oblige you.” 

“Not I,” replied the young gent. “Tt 
he had asked me like a gentleman, | 
would not have refused; but he has 
shown himself to be a snob, and if I d 
get down off this seat, it will only 
be to punch his stupid head, and get up 
again.” 

“Now, sir, if you please,” cried the 
guard to the disconcerted young fop, 
“will you have the kindness to take your 
place, if you’re going on, or we must start 
without you.” 

“My place is taken already, it seems,” 
muttered Barrington, sulkily; “but if 
ever I have the chance ’'ll——~—” The 
rest was lost in his fur collar, as he re- 
luctantly began to climb into the place 
behind the box, where an end seat was 
still vacant. 

There was one boy in the party who 
seemed hardly more than eight years old. 
He was very small, very pale, and very 
thin. He was also in mourning, and had 
evidently been crying. The guard, com- 
passionating his helplessness, for he was 
quite alone, had put him carefully in the 
centre, where he would be warmest, and 
secure from all danger of falling off. 
When Barrington got up on the coach, 
he roughly pulled this little fellow out of 
his place, saying— 

“Come, youngster, I want that seat; 
zo out there.” 

The child looked frightened at the pro- 
ecting perch, where his little legs would 
have to swing in the cutting frosty wind, 
Without anything between him and the 
ground. But before coachman, gnard, 
or the independent youth on the box had 
time to interfere in his behalf, the lad 
with the violet eyes had reseated the little 
boy by his side, and proclaimed himself 
his champion. 

_ “For shame!” he exclaimed; “the 
little fellow shall not be turned out of his 
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seat. The guard put him here as the 
safest and warmest place, and here he 
shall stay. Why, he could not stick on 
there five minutes, besides perishing with 
the cold.” 

“A nice pleasant set of new-comers we 
seem to have got!” grumbled Barring- 
ton, scrambling into the end place, and 
making himself as comfortable as he could 
with the help of the impatient guard. 

“Are you one of Dr. Mather’s boys?” 
inquired the youth on the box, in a frank, 
cordial way, that quite ignored the little 
discussion about the seat. 

But Mr. Barrington looked  super- 
ciliously along the frost-hardened road, 
and did not condescend to hear the ques- 
tion. 

“Mr. Barrington is one of Dr. Ma- 
ther’s young gentlemen, sir,’ said the 
coachman, in a tone of respect, but giving 
his neighbour a nudge with his elbow at 
the same time; at least, so it seemed to 
the violet-eyed youth at the back, though 
it might only have been an accidental 
movement while gathering up the reins 
previous to starting. . 

Off they set at last ; and the occupant 
of the box seat, after a few remarks upon 
the horses, which won him the respect 
and admiration of the coachman, turned 
himself round, so as to get a good view 
of the row of youngsters behind him, and 
examined them one after the other, with 
as much cool self-possession as though 
they had been so many colts, or samples 
of inanimate commodities, on which he 
was about to give an opinion. 

While doing this, he noticed that out 
of the six, one boy blushed and looked 
confused under his scrutiny; he was a 
hew comer, and did not know but what 
this unceremonious inspector was one of 
the “old boys,’ who would /arrop him on 
suspicion, if he detected any sauciness in 
his looks, Two others glanced furtively 
towards the lordly Barrington, as though 
to take their cue from him; but he still 
found something worthy of contemplation 
in the barren fields and frosty road, and 
they could not catch his eye. The little 
delicate boy met his inspection nervously 
at first, and then, as if his timidity arose 
from physical debility rather than cow- 
ardice, he made an effort, and looked him 
fullin the face. The gaze that he en- 
countered, though serious and contem- 
plative, was so full of kindliness, that it 
went to his heart, and his little face 
beamed all over with a radiance that 
made it almost beautiful. 

g 
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The answering smile came over the 
face of the elder boy like the brighten- 
ing up of a hill at sunrise; and at that 
moment his eyes, encountering the violet 
ones of the little boy’s protector, they 
also lighted up in sympathy with the 
other two. The elders surveyed each 
other for a short time, and, without having 
exchanged a word, they entered into a 
compact of friendship. 

** Where do you come from, shaver ?”’ 
demanded the box passenger of the little 
boy, with a sort of rough kindness. 

“‘ From Benares,” he replied. 

“That’s a long way for such a little 
chap to travel! How did you come ?” 

** Papa and mamma both died there,”’ 
he answered, swallowing strenuously to 
keep back his tears, “and then I was 
brought to England.” 

“ Poor little fellow!” exclaimed both 
the elder boys simultaneously, while the 
one beside him passed his arm round his 
shoulders, and drew him closer to his 
side. 

“ And what friends have you now?” 
continued his interrogator. ‘‘ Who do 
you live with, l mean?—Where is your 
home ?” 

“T haven’t got any home!—I haven't 
got any friends!” cried the child, in a 
tone of despair, that. was terrible from one 
so young and sickly. 

“ And yet you are not a little vulgar 
boy,” said the other, with grim jocose- 
ness; “you don’t understand what I 
mean, but 1’ll read you a funny story one 
of these days that will make you laugh, 
and then you’ll know all about the little 
vulgar boy. But have you no uncles 
or aunts, or anything of that sort ?” 

‘Not any relation at all, that 1 know 
of.” 

The tears again struggled to make 
their appearance, so the inquisitive boy 
opened his batteries upon the other. 

‘“‘T believe Suookes remarked that you 
were anew boy too,” he said; “ what’s 
your name ?” 

* Roderick Thorburn.” 

Thorburn — Thorburn. {Was your 
governor a sporting man, some years 
ago?” 

*‘ No, never.” 

“Yet there was a Thorburn——By- 
the-bye, what is your governor ?” 

“ A gentleman of independent fortune 
—John Roderick Thorburn, of Thors- 
ghyll Chase.” 

«And you are Roderick, without the 
John? Well, I think I — rather 
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have had the John too, for every-day 
wear. Roderick! why, if I had such a 
name as that I should feel myself bound 
to go in for chivalry and all that sort of 
thing; I should think that people ex- 
pected me to be always performing some 
exalted deeds, far above the scope of 
ordinary Toms and Jacks. How do you 
feel under it ?” 

“Very well, thank you,” replied Ro- 
derick, laughing; “having borne it all 
my life, you see, I have grown so accus- 
tomed to the burthen that I never sus- 
pected it to be one, till you were kind 
enough to point it out.” 

“You are a good fellow,” said the 
other, approvingly ; “I like a fellow that 
ean take a joke about his name. But 
that other Thorburn that I was speaking 
of must have belonged to your family, 
for I have heard the name of Thorsghyll 
Chase in connexion with him.” 

“Probably you mean my uncle Felix.” 

“That’s the man !—that’s the name! 
Magnificent horses he used to keep!” 

“What can you know of them?” 
asked Roderick, incredulously; “it is 
nearly eight years since he died, and he 
had been abroad ten years before that.” 

“T know that; but before he went he 
sold his stud, and my father bought the 
greater part of it. 1 was not born then, 
but my governor had some of them for 
years, and | remember them well; I’ve 
had a liking for the name of Thorburn 
ever since.” 

“T hope your present acquaintance 
with the name wont prove less agreeable 
than the former.” 

“JT don’t think it will. Now, don’t 
you want to know my name? It’s Tom 
Slingsby. Nothing very aristocratic, you 
see. What’s your name, young ‘un ?” 

“Vincent Dudley,” answered the child, 
in a faint voice. 

“What ails you? Look at him, Thor- 
burn—is he ill ?” 

“ He is falling asleep, I think,” replied 
Roderick. 

Oh, come! that wont do!” exclaimed 
Tom Slingsby. ‘Pull up a moment, 
will you, coachman, and ier have him 
over here, and rouse him up a bit. His 
poor, thin Indian blood ean’t stand this 
cold; and if he falls asleep it wont be so 
easy to wake him.” 

The coach was stopped, and the good- 
natured Tom Slingsby, after divesting his 
own legs of their warm wrapper, lifted 
the halt-inanimate boy over the back of 
the seat with an ease that struck Ro. 
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derick, himself a powerful lad, with per. 
fect astonishment. Then he carefully 
enveloped the little chilled being in the 
furry covering, and administered to him 
some of the contents of a small flask 
that he took from his pocket. 

“ Drink it up,” he said, “it is good 
wine and wont hurt you. Now sit here 
between Mr. Brookes and me, and if you 
feel inclined to go to sleep again, tell me 
and I’ll thrash you.” 

From that time till they came to the 
end of their journey he talked but little 
with Roderick, his whole attention beino 
taken up with Vincent, whom he kept in 
a state of pleasurable excitement bys 
continuous flow of amusing stories. 

This instance of his unselfish disposi- 
tion, however, did more to raise him in 
Roderick’s estimation than days of ordi- 
nary intercourse; for when they alighted 
at Dr. Mather’s gate, Tom’s legs were so 
benumbed by the intense cold that he 
could scarcely stand, and yet he had not 
uttered a single complaint. 

“Never mind,” he said, gaily, as he 
stamped about with the help of Roderick’s 
arm to restore the circulation, “TI shall 
be all right in afew minutes, and it’s 
a satisfaction, isn’t it,” he added ina 
whisper, so that Vincent. should not hear 
it, “not to have brought a dead body 
with us? It would have been decidedly 
unpleasant, to say the least of it.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TOM RELATES HIS FAMILY HISTORY. 


Dr. Matner’s school bore a deservedly 
high character. The instruction was first- 
rate; the arrangements admirable; and, 
above all, the boys were treated as gen- 
tlemen, and encouraged to consider them- 
selves such. 

There were a few who, like Sidney 
Barrington, passed current as genuine 
gentlemen by dint of a strict observauce 
of the conventional rules of etiquette, 
though at bottom they might be no more 
gentlemen than he was; and Tom’s cleat 
common-sense was not at fault when be 
pronounced him to bean unmitigated snob. 

There were others who, like Tom and 
Roderick, assumed to be nothing more 
than what they were—boys, mirth-loving, 
noisy, rattle-pated boys—and, without 
aping fashionable manners or affected 
drawling intonations, were thorough gel 
tlemen at heart. 


Mr. Barrington had long been the 
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king of the school. Some called him 
the tyrant; but there was no one strong 
enough, or courageous enough, to set his 
authority at defiance, till Tom Slingsby 
made his appearance. Then the little 
community divided into two parties, 
one headed by the autocrat Barrington, 
the other by the republican Slingsby. 

One day, about two months after the 
school had re-opened, all the boys started 
off for a ramble. ‘Tom having given 
Roderick an intimation that he wished to 
have a private conversation with him, the 
two friends loitered behind the rest, and, 
as soon aS an opportunity offered, turned 
off into a by-path. 

“Now,” said Roderick, whose curiosity 
was a little excited, “ what can you want 
to say to me, ‘Tom ?” 

“Tt’s just this,” said Tom, more se- 
riously than Roderick had ever before 
heard him speak ; “ last Thursday, when 
Roberts was talking contemptuously of 
people in trade, you appeared to agree 
with him.” 

“T know I did; and I reflected after- 
wards how wrong and foolish it was to 
nourish such prejudices. The fact is, I 
had never before thought upon the sub- 
ject, and when I agreed in what Roberts 
said, it was merely from old notions that 
had been put into my head by somebody, 
and had established themselves there with- 
out my leave.” 

“ Has any one told you that my father 
was in trade?” demanded Tom, abruptly, 
turning his frank grey eyes full into 
Roderick’s. 

“Upon my honour, no one has hinted 
at such a thing.” 

“Then Z tell you now that he was; 
and if you entertain such sentiments on 
the subject as Roberts expressed the other 
day, I scorn to keep your friendship under 
a false title, and here I say there is an 
end of it.” 

“And very richly should I deserve to 
be cast off by you if I proved myself such 
a snob,” said Roderick, holding out his 
hand, which the other grasped warmly. 
“No, Tom! I love, respect, esteem, and 
admire you for your good qualities ; and 
if your father had been a hangman—no, 
stop, that is going too far. And yet if he 
had been, I must still have liked you as 
much, only I should have wished devoutly 
he had been something else.” 

Tom’s laugh roused all the echoes in 
the neighbourhood. 

“We must not waste time in nonsense,” 
he said. “I wish to tell you the whole 
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of the story, and something else besides, 
and we may be interrupted at any moment. 
My governor, you must know, was in the 
first place a butcher—I don’t mean a 
journeyman butcher or a slaughterman, 
you understand; but his father having 
carried on the business all his life, my 
father went into it as a matter of course, 
and bought his beasts at Smithfield, and 
kept his accounts like any other trades- 
man. Amongst the rest he served a lady’s 
school, and the big girls always tried to 
pass through the hall or peep through the 
windows when they knew he was there, 
to get a sight of the handsome butcher, 
as they called him—and he is indeed one 
of the finest-looking men you ever saw. 
Well, it happened one day, just before the 
Christmas holidays, that the girls of this 
school were out walkmg, when one of 
them slipped over a piece of orange-peel, 
and dislocated her ankle. My father was 
passing at the time, and he took her up 
and carried her home—to her home [ 
mean, or rather to her sehool, though he 
has often told me that the first impulse 
he had when he had raised the little wee 
thing in his arms (for she was but a child, 
between fourteen and fifteen) was to rush 
right away to his own home, and lock her 
up. Now you must not imagine him ina 
greasy blue coat and apron, with no hat 
on his head, for he always dressed and 
looked like what he was—a gentleman. 
The teacher, who was out with the girls, 
was very much obliged to him for his kind 
attention, and said she did not know what 
she should have done without his help, as 
there was no vehicle to be had, and a lot 
of gossip of that sort, which she kept up 
the whole way, walking by his side and 
supporting the little injured foot upon 
her muff, as my father had directed her. 
The distance was not great—only a few 
hundred yards—but that was all the court- 
ing my father and mother ever had before 
their marriage. His arms tightened round 
her—it was no use trying to help it, they 
would doit. And she looked up so plead- 
ingly in his face, as if asking for sympathy 
in her agony, and he looked down into 
her pretty eyes, with the tears starting in 
his own; and he felt her heart palpitating 
against his breast until his own pulses 
throbbed so wildly that he could feel 
nothing else. ‘Then she said she feared 
she fatigued him; to which he replied by 
a tender pressure, and a whispered wish 
that he could bear the pain for her. 
Whereupon the teacher asked what she 
said; and my father, ae on other 
—_ 
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occasions a very truthful man, was so 
given up to the temptations of the enemy 
as to reply that she wished to go a little 
slower, as the shaking hurt her ankle. 
She—the child—looked astonished, but 
smiled in his face so sweetly that he was 
near forgetting prudence and everything 
else, and kissing her there and then. 
However, he restrained himself, and only 
wave her another hug, and groaned be- 
cause he did not dare to kiss her. He 
always says that she understood quite 
well what was passing in his mind; for 
when he had earried her upstairs and laid 
her on her bed, she contrived, having first 
pulled off her glove, to put her hand to 
his mouth, and not the back of it either, 
but the little, soft, warm palm. Fortu- 
nately nobody saw the wicked deed. My 
father says he never was drunk but once 
in his life, and that was when he reeled 
out of that house unconscious of anything 
in or out of the world but the sensation 
of that little hand upon his lips. All went 
on quietly for a week. The school broke 
up, but Miss Ponsonby was obliged to re- 
main on account of her ankle, concerning 
the progress of which my father made 
daily inquiries. Then he bribed one of 
the servauts to take a letter to her, and 
to bring back her answer. No more letters 
passed ; but one night, when all was quiet, 
that same housemaid admitted him into 
the house, and he came out again, bearing 
the self-same little burthen that he had 
carried in a week before. Relays of post- 
horses had been bespoken all along the 
road, and before she was missed in the 
morning, she was far on her way to 
Gretna Green. There was a grand fuss 
in the papers, and not till then did my 
father know that he had run away with 
the daughter of a baronet.” . 

“ According to your idea about names, 
Tom, he ought to have been called Ro- 
derick, for that was quite a knight- 
errant’s adventure.” ' 

“Unfortunately for my theory, his name 
is Thomas. I dare say you would expect 
that such a hasty and ill-assorted mar- 
riage must be productive of nothing but 
misery ; but no two creatures could love 
each other more, or be happier together, 
till—but l niust leave that for its proper 
place in my family history. Of course he 
did not take his little delicately-nurtured 
wife to his place of business ; though, 
apart from the shop, it was a very good 
house; but he took a beautiful villa on 
the banks of the Thames, where she had 
every luxury that she had ever been ac- 
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customed to. Of course that could not 
be done for nothing, and though he 
wished much to give up business, he had 
not realized sufficient to allow him to do 
SO prudently. Besides, he disliked the 
business he was in; and so, as if it was 
not bad enough to be the son of a butcher 
what should he do but go and make me 
the son of a publican as well, and that 
before I was born !” 

“That was certainly very disrespectful 
treatment,”’ laughed Roderick, “and | 
think he ought to have waited to consult 
your lordship. In the meanwhile, though, 
he doubtless consulted your mother, I 
wonder how she liked it. In fact, I 
don’t see that the change was any im 
provement.” 

“ She!’ repeated Tom, with good. 
natured derision; ‘‘ I doubt whether she 
ever knew anything about it, and I’m 
sure he would never ask her opinion in 
such a matter. In fact, I don’t think she 
ever heard the words shop or trade men- 
tioned. All that she knew was that he 
went every day into town for a certain 
number of hours, and came back more 
fond of her than ever. When he changed 
his business, he did it on his own judg- 
ment; for what practical advice could 
such a mere child have given him? His 
reason for the alteration was that he de- 
sired to retire from trade altogether as 
soon as possible, and an_ enterprising 
publican can make money like fun, which 
he did. Soon afterwards I made my ap- 
pearance on the stage of life, my mother 
being then at the advanced age of filteen 
years and six months—my father was 
about six-and-twenty. He went on 
making money, for he naturally expected 
more children ; however, norie came, and 
I must inevitably have been quite spoiled 
if it had not been for my father’s good 
sense. From the very first he taught me 
to understand that I owed everything to 
trade, and he taught me also never to be 
ashamed of it, nor of anything but meat 
ness and falsehood. So when the boys 
in the streets or at school called out 
‘butcher!’ or ‘pots !? as the young vaga- 
bonds were sure to do, hoping to annoy 
me, I only laughed, and called out 


‘butcher’ and ‘pots’ as loud as any of 


them. Of course they left off directly, 
for there was no fun in trying to tease 4 
fellow that would not be riled. That's 
the plan I have always followed, till 
I came here; and in this instance I was 
overruled by my mother. You must know, 
between ourselves, that this is the first 
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time I have been at school as a boarder, 
but I have kept that to myself, lest any 
of the fellows should try to take advan- 
tage of me in consequence. When | 
was coming here, a long way from home, 
where no-one was likely to know of my 
humble origin, and where all the other 
boys would probably be young scions of 
aristocracy, the poor little dear begged 
of me to put my republican, plebeian 
notions into my pocket, and not to boast, 
as | sumetimes did, that my father was a 
tradesman. So I promised her to do as 
she wished, unless my honour demanded 
the contrary. I am sorry now that I 
gave that promise, for if I had announced 
the truth at first there would have been 
a little hubbub no doubt, but by this time I 
should have had quite as strong a party as 
I now have against that fool Barrington ; 
because, you see, both boys and men 
always like a fellow that tells the truth 
boldly, even though it may seem to tell 
against himself. Whereas, as matters 
now stand, when it oozes out through 
other channels, I shall have the appear- 
ance of having sailed under false colours.” 

“T don’t see that,” replied Roderick ; 
“all the boys in a school are equal if they 
behave like gentlemen; and as no one 
is bound to recount his pedigree, so no 
- can be blamed for keeping it to him- 
self.” 

“That would do very well if they were 
all as reasonable as you are, Roderick. 
But you must not judge them by your- 
self. You will see there’ll be a nice op- 
portunity for studying character when 
this gets known. It will cause me some 
little annoyance, I know; but I’il take 
my own way of settling it.” And he 
chuckled complacently. 

“You may reckon on one friend at 
least, to stand by you through thick and 
thin in such a quarrel,” exclaimed Ro- 
derick, with enthusiasm. 

“Tl remind you of that promise when 
the time comes, as come it will, though 
not just yet perhaps.” : 

_ “Who is it that you suspect of know- 
ingso much about you? Ihave not heard 
a hint of it.” 

_“T must tell you the rest of my family 
history before you’ll understand it fully, 
and there’s no time for that now. But 

ou know that old fox—Whew !”’ and he 

roke off suddenly, and added in a whisper, 
“talk of the old gentleman, et cetera. Not 
aword more! I’m after an owl’s nest.” 

And he darted up an aged oak-tree 
with the activity of a squirrel. Roderick 
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very naturally looked round to see the 
cause of this sudden change in his friend’s 
demeanour, 

On the other side of the hedge, 
advancing very slowly, and deeply ab- 
sorbed in his book, was the master who 
instructed the higher elasses in Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics. He was a man 
of exceedingly gentle and amiable man- 
ners, with a soft, well-modulated, per- 
Suasive voice, and an unwearying pa- 
tience in the performance of his arduous 
duties. He had on many occasions 
shown great kindness to Roderick, and 
even a kind of preference that was very 
flattering toa schoolboy from his teacher ; 
making him his companion in their walks, 
and on those oceasions talking to him as 
though he considered him to be intellec- 
tually his equal. Roderick fully appre- 
ciated all these marks of friendship, and 
had felt angry with himself sometimes 
because he could not return for them a 
warmer sentiment of gratitude. There 
was one peculiarity about the tutor which 
prevented this. His step was so soft 
and stealthy that the lad frequently found 
him by his side, or close behind his back, 
when he had no idea that any one was 
near him. Roderick’s nature was parti- 
cularly open and manly, and there was 
something in this cat-like movement 
which roused up every nerve in his body 
to active rebellion. 

When, suddenly looking up from his 
lesson or his book, or even—out of school- 
hours—from a letter of his dear sister 
Mabel’s, he found Mr. Dodsley standing 
at his elbow, he generally had a strong 
inclination to ‘ punch his head.” 

Hitherto, however, he had succeeded 
in quelling this pugnacious impulse; and 
when not under its influence, he consi- 
dered the teacher as a kind, gentle, 
friendly, and honourable man, as his 
uniform kindness and mild, inoffensive 
character seemed to warrant; and if any 
of the boys spoke disrespectfully of him, 
he-espoused his cause all the more warmly 
to compensate for his own involuntary 
injustice during his fits of irritation. He 
had never heard his friend Tom express 
any opinion about him, and now the 
epithet of “old fox,” and the reference to 
another party of questionable character, 
both applied clearly to this harmless 
Mr. Dodsley, who was walking along so 
quietly, with his eyes fixed upon the 
volume in his hand, and apparently un- 
aware of their proximity, made him quite 
indignant. 
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He was about to call out, “It’s only 
Mr. Dodsley, Tom !” when his eyes being 
fixed upon that gentleman’s face, he de- 
tected a giance so rapid as to be almost 
imperceptible, and unaccompanied by the 
slightest movement of feature or attitude, 
which convinced him that the tutor’s air 
of abstraction was assumed, and that he 
was, in fact, playing the spy upon their 
movements and conversation. 

It was well for Mr. Dodsley, perhaps, 
that a hedge intervened between him and 
his favourite pupil, for the pugnacious 
instinct was so strongly aroused in 
Roderick’s breast at this moment, that 
every nerve and muscle of his vigorous 
right arm tingled and itched to plant a 
good knock-down blow upon his tutor’s 
unoffending Roman nose. ‘Taking the 
eue from Tom Slingsby, for this long 
account of who and what Mr. Dodsley 
was, did not, of course, intervene in fact, 
as it does in my narration, he called out 
to know if he had found the nest. 

“Yes! it’s here,” was the reply; “and 
the two old fogies snoozing away like a 
couple of lazy old monks. We’ll have 
some of the young ones in the summer.” 

“What is that, young gentlemen?” 
asked the tutor, as if he had only just 
observed them ; “ what have you found ?” 

* An owl’s nest, sir,” replied Tom. 

“ And I saw traces of a fox just now,” 
observed Roderick, winking at ‘Tom, who 
at that moment alighted from the tree. 

“Ah!” responded Mr. Dodsley; “ yes, 
these woods are full of game, I believe.” 

The two boys burst into laughter. 

“Why, sir,” cried Roderick, “vou 
don’t call owls game, do you?” 

“I don’t know really whether they are 
game or not, in sportsman’s language,” 
replied the tutor, joining good humouredly 
in the laugh, “but I can see that you 
are making game of me. Now, can you 
jump this hedge? It will be our shortest 
way back, and we must not play truant.” 

. Lhe active lads sprang lightly over the 
impediment, and walked home in company 
with their tutor, who conversed the whole 
way so pleasantly, and placed them, by 
some magic of the tongue, on such good 
a with themselves and with him, that 
sapleign and steoees aaa 
Tom—but I don’t feel vo rg Aesvm 
ont feel myself at liberty 
to state what Tom’s thoughts or feelines 
might have been. 7 


—— 
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CHAPTER XV. 


MR. THORBURN PAYS A VISIT 7 
DR. MATHER’S ACADEMY. 


Axpout a week subsequent to the conver. 
sation related in the last chapter, Roderick 
was much surprised by a visit from his 
father. 

As the distance from Thorsghyll wag 
not above fifty miles, it would not in any 
other case have appeared singular that 4 
father should drive over to see his son: 
but that Mr. Thorburn should go out of 
his way for the purpose of seeing 
Roderick, was indeed remarkable. The 
apathetic indifference with which he had 
treated him when a baby, instead of 
giving place to more natural feelings as 
the noble boy approached maturity, only 
seemed to increase with years, until the 
very sight of his tall, graceful figure, or 
the sound of his clear voice and loud 
ringing laugh, brought an additional 
cloud on Mr. Thorburn’s already gloomy 
brow. 

Roderick’s affections were warm and 
his feelings were acute, and he therefore 
could not remain insensible to the great 
difference in his father’s behaviour towards 
himself and all his other children, He 
was wholly unconscious of any lack of 
duty or filial affection which might have 
given rise to this estrangement, and at 
times the sense of unmerited injustice 
roused a resentful and rebellious tempest 
inhis heart. But this never lasted long, 
for his love for his father was deep and 
tender, and the abiding sentiment of his 
young heart on this point was sorrow, 
and an humble self-consciousness that he 
must be unworthy of that place in his 
parent’s heart which he longed so ¢at- 
nestly yet so vainly to attain. 

His wonder may, therefore, be 1ma- 
cined when that stern and unsympathising 
father paid him a visit at his school. 

Mr. Thorburn did not spend much 
time in Roderick’s society; he took up 
his quarters at the village inn, notwith- 
standing Dr. Mather’s urgent proffers of 
hospitality ; and for several days, durmng 
which his visit continued, his sole object 
seemed to be an intimate study of the 
dispositions and characters of all the 
teachers, beginning with Dr. Mather 
himself. 

That honest, straightforward, thoroughly 
English or required but a brief 
study to be completely understood; a2 
consequently, after devoting one evening 
to his society, the visitor turned his 
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tention to the teachers, until he finally 
appeared to select Mr. Dodsley for an 
extra amount of scrutiny. 

«Tt is very singular that my father 
should come here, and stay so long,” ob- 
served Roderick, musingly, as he and his 
friend ‘'om strolled about, apart from 
the rest. 

“ What is there singular in it?” re- 
sponded Tom. “ If my daddy were living 
only fifty miles off, he would be here every 
week.” 

“But my father is not like yours,” 
said Roderick, sadly; ‘‘or perhaps it 
may be that [ am not like you. There 
must be a difference somewhere, and as 
he is the kindest father in the world to 
Mabel and the others, and is quite like a 
loving father, too, to my cousin Felicia, 
I can only conclude that the fault must 
be in myself.” 

“ What do you mean P” exclaimed Tom, 
in accents of amazement. “Is it pos- 
sible that Mr. Thorburn treats you un- 
kindly ?” 

“Not exactly unkindly,” replied the 
poor boy, “but not kindly—not as he 
does the others. In fact, though he 
never speaks angrily to me, and never 
does anything that I could even call 
severe, yet 1 feel convinced that he 
actually dislikes me. It is very hard to 
bear, Tom, and if I were a girl I should 
ery till my heart broke; but a boy can’t 
do that sort of thing, you know.” 

“ And how does your sister take it ?” 

asked ‘Tom; “does she not try to in- 
fluence her father’s conduct ?” 
_ “T don’t think she has ever remarked 
it. At all events she has never said 
anything to me about it. He is never 
Savage, you understand; never kicks up 
a row, nor does anything ungentleman- 
like. He gives me plenty of pocket- 
mouey, and I have the pick of the stable 
and all that sort of thing; but I’d give 
it all, ‘Tom, for one such letter as you get 
from your father.” 

Roderick’s voice, which had been very 
unsteady during the whole of this con- 
versation, here fairly broke down, and 
the two Jads walked on in silence for 
some minutes. The strong and tender- 
hearted Tom was even more affected 
than his friend. He quietly wiped his 
eyes, and passed his arm caressingly 
through Roderick’s, but did not trust his 
voice to speak. 

‘* Now tell me what you were going 
to say that day inthe wood, Tom, when 
you saw old Dodsley coming, and cut up 
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the tree after the owl’s nest,” said Ro- 
derick, recovering his self-possession by 
a strong effort. ‘ What has made you 
take such a dislike to him ?” 

“ ['ll tell you all about it,” replied Tom, 
glad to change the conversation. “ My 
parents were as happy as it is possible 
for any two human creatures to be till 
about two years ago, when some oflicious 
friend took my poor little mother to a 
Methodist BB Since that time she 
has been in a state of despondency closely 
bordering on melancholy madness. She 
fancies herself in a state of deadly sin, 
and what grieves her still more is that 
my father and I[ are both on the high 
road to perdition. You can’t suppose 
that we feel very amiably disposed to- 
wards the folks who have turned her 
brain with their impious ravings; and | 
am sorry to say that one day I so far 
forgot what is right and proper as to lay 
my horsewhip across the shoulders of one 
of the saints whom I met sneaking out 
of our house. He said but little, but 
the look he gave me seemed to promise 
me something for myself one of these 
days. I don’t know his name, for I 
never asked it; but [ am much mistaken 
if it is not Dodsley.” 

“ You don’t mean to say he is our 
Dodsley ?” 

“ No—but his brother,” replied Tom ; 
“he was just such another long-backed, 
lank-haired, lantern-jawed, ill-looking var- 
mint. He must be his brother, there’s no 
other way of accounting for the likeness, 
1 think I can also guess why he came 

ere.” 

“Do you think it was to work out his 
brother’s vengeance upon you ?” 

“Indeed I do. No one in the school 
knows of my low birth except Dr. Mather, 
you, and Dodsley. Dr. Mather has given 
his word not to divulge it, and I need not 
say that I know you to be true as steel. 
Therefore, should the secret get abroad, 
we shall know that Dodsley alone can have 
divulged it, and from no motive but that 
of revenge. Look through the railings, 
Roderick. There he is, walking about in 
the front garden with Mr. Thorburn.” — 

“T wonder what my father can find in 
him to induce him to spend so much time 
in his company,” said Roderick. — 

“ Dodsley’s trying to convert him, per- 
haps, and so makes himself agreeable to 
begin with,” suggested Tom. “ Has he 
never wanted to convert your” 

“He has often talked on religious 
subjects, but I never detected any direct 
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attempt at conversion further than what 
all those people do, when they want to 
arouse your fears about the state of your 
soul.” 

“He succeeded in frightening you a 
little, didn’t he?” asked Tom, dryly. 
“You looked uncommonly grumpy for a 
few days.” 

“ He did not exactly frighten me; but 
he threw my mind into a state of doubt 
that was not at all pleasant. And once— 
I don’t well know how it happened, ‘l'om,” 
continued Roderick, blushing deeply, 
“and I feel quite ashamed to own, even 
to you, what a fool 1 was—but once, 
after he had been talking to me in that 
friendly, solicitous way that he has, when 
he seems to be thinking so much more of 
you than of himself——” 

“T know what you mean,” interposed 
Tom, with a cynical twist of his hand- 
some mouth. 

“ Well, he made me tell him a great 
many things concerning my family, which 
1 should have been much wiser to have 
kept to myself. That can’t be helped 
now; but, thanks to you, my eyes are 
opened to his true character, and for the 
future I’ve done with him.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself that he has 
done with you,” said Tom, laughing. 
“Pm very sure that he does not like 
to see us so friendly, and he will try to 
make a diversion by whispering among 
the boys that | am the son of a butcher, 
or a publican, or both, and so get me 
driven out of the school. There’s another 
little item he may add, too,” he con- 
tinued, ina gleeful tone; “ he may tell 
them | amthe son of a prize-fighter, for 
my dear governor has always been a 
devoted admirer of the ring, and even 
won the belt once; and if old Dodsley 
don't tell them that,—J shall.” 


’ 


“You will tell them?” repeated Ro. 
derick, rather astonished. 

“ Yes, and accompany the information 
with practical illustrations. Now for the 
cricket! It may be the last friendly 
game I shall have with them for some 
time, I don’t think the week will pass 
over without my ears being saluted with 
the old cry of ‘ Butcher,” and then [ 
shall have to tackle the whole school 
single-handed. It is not an agreeable 
idea, for there are many among them 
that I like.” 

“Don’t say the whole school, Tom, 
nor single-handed. Remember what | 
once promised, and whatever happens, 


‘ Thou shalt not want one faithful friend, 
To share the cruel fate’s decree.’ 


Besides, I think there are some of the 
fellows whe will stand by you like Britons, 
Indeed, I should not wonder if it came 
to a general figlit.” 

* No, no,” said Tom; “ we must have 
no general fight, with black eyes and 
broken heads to tell tales. Tl manage 
it all, and IL rather think I shall astonish 
their weak minds.” 

Their conference was here interrupted 
by Mr. Dodsley, who came to inform 
Roderick that his father desired to bid 
him farewell before his departure. 

Whatever the subject of Mr. Thor- 
burn’s conversation with the tutor might 
have been, it seemed to have left the 
latter in a state of considerable mental 
uncertainty. He was absent-minded, and 
constantly communing with himself. In 
one respect alone did he appear decisive 
and persevering, and that was in his 
endeavours to ingratiate himself with 
Roderick. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tur Night-mare may be considered a 
sympathetic affection of the brain during 
our sleep, generally arising from a de- 
rangement in the digestive functions. 
We therefore observe it after a heavy 
supper, or the use of any article of food 
of diflicult digestion. It is to these cir- 
cumstances more than to the “ unusual 
loss of volition,” which some physiologists 
consider as its cause, that we are to at- 
tribute this unpleasant perturbation of 
our repose, which impresses the sleeper 
with the idea of some living being press- 
ing upon the chest, inspiring terror, im- 
peding respiration, and subduing all 
voluntary action that might endeavour 
to remove the unwelcome visitor. It 
has been observed that persons of a 
melancholy and contemplative disposi- 
tion are more subject to it than the gay 
and the vivacious. Sedeutary employ- 
ment and anxiety of mind often bring it 
on; and it has been noticed in zostalyia, 
or regret of home, in soldiers and sailors. 
‘The sense of apprehension remains alter 
the sufferer is awakened, and the flutter- 
ing of the heart and quick pulse are ob- 
served for some time after, while drops 
of cold perspiration frequently trickle 
down his brow. When the night-mare 
is the result of too much repletion, it is 
possible that its symptoms denote a 
pressure of the loaded stomach on the 
solar plexus. 
_ It is said that the xight-mare derives 
13 name from Mara, an evil spirit of the 
Scandinavians, which, according to the 
Kunie theology, seized men in their sleep, 
and deprived them of the powers of voli- 
tion, Our old Anglo-Saxon name for the 
disease was Hi/-Sidenue, or ell-squatting ; 
hence the popular term “ hag-ridden.” 

There is a variety of the malady which 
makes its attack by day, and when wak- 
ing: it has been called the day-mare,-or 
ephialtes vigilantium. This affection, al- 
‘hough uncommon, has been noticed by 
Forestus, Rhodius, Sauvages, and Good. 
Forestus has known it to return periodi- 
cally like an intermittent fever. 

it is not always that the patient ex- 
periences unpleasant sensations in these 
nocturnal attacks, which were not unfre- 
quently of a curious nature. The ancients 
thought that these intruders were some- 
Umes sportive Fauns; hence Pliny calls 
the affection dudibria Fauni. At a sub- 
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sequent period, superstition replaced the 
Fauns by Jucubi, or evil spirits, who 
visited the earth to destroy virtuous 
women; and it was once gravely dis- 
cussed by the Sorbonne, whether the 
offspring of such an union should be con- 
sidered human, or the fair lady’s reputa- 
tion injured by the involuntary act of 
giving a young incubus to the world. 
Ephialtes has been known to be epi- 
demic, and has attacked numbers at a 
time. Ceelius Aurelianus informs us that 
Silimachus, a disciple of Hippocrates, ob- 
served the phenomenon in Rome, when 
the disease generally proved fatal. It is 
more than probable that in these cases 
the night-mare was merely symptomatic 
of other complaints. A French physi- 
cian, Dr. Laurent, however, has related 
a very Curious instance of a species of 
night-mare attacking an entire regiment ; 
he thus relates the singular occurrence : 
“The first battalion of the regiment 
Latour d’Auvergne, of which L was the 
surgeon, was garrisoned at Palmi, in 
Calabria, when we received a sudden 
order at midnight to march with all pos- 
sible speed to ‘l'ropea; a flotilla of the 
enemy having appeared off the coast. It 
was in the month of June; we had a 
march of forty miles of the country, and 
only arrived at our destination at seven 
o’cluck the following evening, having 
scarcely halted during those thirty-one 
hours, and suffered considerably from the 
heat of the sun. On our arrival the men 
found their rations cooked and_ their 
quarters prepared; but, having arrived 
the last, our regiment had the worst ac- 
commodation, and eight hundred men 
were pent up in a building scarcely capa- 
cious enough for half the number. ‘The 
soldiers were in consequence much 
crowded, and slept upon the straw 
without any bedding, and most uncom- 
fortably. ‘Lhe building was an abandoned 
monastery; and the inhabitants warned 
us that we should not be able to occupy 
it quietly, as it was haunted every night. 
We laughed at their superstitious fears, 
but were much amazed when, towards 
midnight, we heard loud cries, and the 
soldiers rushed tumultuously, and in 
evident terror, out of their rooms. Being 
interrogated as to the causes of this 
alarm, they all affirmed that the devil 
was in the abbey; that they had seen 
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him enter in the shape of a large black 
dog, that had jumped upon their ents 
and disappeared. ‘To convince them o 
the absurdity of their fears was of no 
avail; not a single man could be per- 
suaded to return to his quarters, and they 
wandered about the town until daybreak. 
On the following morning I questioned 
the most steady non-commissioned officers 
and the oldest soldiers ; and though under 
ordinary circumstances they werestrangers 
to fear, and never gave credit to any tales 
of supernatural agency, they assured me 
that the dog had weighed them down and 
nearly suffocated them. We remained 
that day in Tropea, and had no other 
quarters to occupy but the same monas- 
tery, and the soldiers would only take up 
their residence on the condition that we 
should remain with them: the men re- 
tired to sleep—we watched; all was 
quiet until about one in the morning; 
when they awoke in the same terror, and 
fled from the building in dismay. We 
had looked out most attentively, but 
could not perceive the cause of this com- 
motion. ‘The following day we returned 
to Palmi; and, although we marched 
over a great part of Italy, and were fre- 
quently equally crowded and uncomfort- 
able, a similar scene never recurred.” 

Dr. Laurent very judiciously attributes 
this singular attack to the pernicious 
local influence of some deleterious gas, 
and the very crowded state the men slept 
in. It is also probable that they did not 
take off their accoutrements, and lay down 
with their belts on: might they not also 
have eaten some unwholesome fruit upon 
the line of march, for it was in the month 
of June, when various berries grow in 
abundance along the road-side ? 

Hippocrates’s theory of the nigif-mare 
was, that, during our sleep, our volition 
being suspended, the soul, still awake, 
watches over all the functions of the 
body. It is rather odd that the animal 
that most persons pretend to have thus 
annoyed them, isa long-haired black dog. 
Forestus assures us that it was a similar 
visitor that tormented him in his youth. 
Lhis circumstaice ean only be attributed 
to vulgar superstition and_ tradition. 
Dubosquet has preceded his Treatise on 
Ephialtes with the engraving of a large 
monkey who had perplexed a young lady 
whom he attended ; Y 


the monkey most 
probably came on horseback, as his steed 


is also delineated looking over the sleep- 
ing victim, 


Various medicines have been recom- 


mended to prevent these attacks ; amongst 
others, saffron and peony: and several 
learned commentators have endeavoured 
to prove and disprove that a were only 
specific in the form of an amulet. Zagy. 
tus Lusitanus recommends aloes, and his 
advice is perhaps as good a one as could 
be given. ‘The ancients attributed many 
powerful effects to saffron, and, amongst 
other properties, 1t was considered as an 
effective narcotic, and was said to occasion 
violent headaches. The ancients called 
saffron the king of plants, the vegetable 
panacea, and the soul of the lungs, In 
modern times we do not recognise any 
peculiar property in this production; and 
in Spain and Italy it is used as a condi. 
ment with perfect impunity. Peony was 
also deemed a valuable remedy, when 
gathered as the decreasing moon was 
passing under Aries: the slit root being 
then tied round the neck of an epileptic 
person, he was forthwith cured. “Un 
limited scepticism,” Dugald Stewart ob- 
serves, “is as much the child of imbecility 
as implicit credulity.’ How difficult it 
is to steer the — our understanding 
ween those shoals ! 

Pe Medial writers have divided the night- 
mare, according to its phenomena, into 
complete, incomplete, mental, and bodily. 
The complete night-mare, in which the 
suspension of the functions had been so 
powerful, has been known to prove fatal. 
In the incomplete, we fancy ourselves 
placed in a peculiar situation, opposed by 
some unexpected obstacle, and all our 
efforts seem of no avail to extricate our- 
selves from our difficulties, ‘There 1s an 
incubus, called indirect, in which the 
dreamer is not the individual arrested in 
his movements ; but he is impeded in his 
progress by the stoppage of his horse, his 
carriage, his ship, which no power . 
propel. In the mental or intellectu 

night-mare, the flow of our ideas 1s em- 
barrassed, all the associations of our very 
thoughts appear to be singularly unco 
nected; we think in an unintelligible 
language; we write, and cannot decipher 
our manuscript: all is a mental chaos, 
and no thread can lead us out of or 
perplexing labyrinth. In the corporea 
ephialtes, we imagine that some of out 
organs are displaced, or deranged in thelt 
functions. One man fancies that a male- 
volent spectre is drawing out his int a 
or his teeth: a patient of Galen felt the 
cold sensation of a marble statue having 
been put into bed with him, These 
however, are nothing else than the act 
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sensations we experience at the time. 
Thus Conrad Gesner fancied that a 
serpent had stung him in the left side of 
the breast; an anthrax soon appeared 
upon the very spot, and terminated his 
existence. Arnauld de Villeneuve ima- 
gined that his foot had been bitten, and a 
pimple which broke out on the spot soon 
degenerated into a fatal cancerous affec- 
tion. Corporeal night-mare may there- 
fore be simply considered as a symptom 
of disease, and not as a mysterious fore- 
warning. 

The cold stage of fever that often in- 
vades us in our sleep is the natural fore- 
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runner of the malady. This was the case 
with Dr. Corona, the physician of Pius 
VI., who upon two occasions was attacked 
with typhus fever, ushered in by a dis- 
tressing dream or incubus. These physical 
phenomena only strengthen the opinion, 
that in our sleep we are equally alive to 
mental impressions and bodily sufferings ; 
and that, correctly speaking, there is no 
suspension of our intellectual faculties of 
perception, nor is there any interruption 
in the susceptibilities of our relative 
existence. ‘The various doctrines regard- 
ing dreams illustrate this position, 





THE OLD YEAR’S GRAVE. 


Go to the grave of the year that is past, 
And weep for the wasted days that have cast 
No light on life’s stormy way ; 
Weep for the words in thine anger sent, 
Weep for the hatred and discontent 
That swept thy pleasures away. 


Go to the grave of the year that has flown, 
And bury the wrongs that thy soul hath known, 
The grief and the anxious care; 
Bury thy jealousy, wrath, and strife, 
All that is evil in heart and life,— 
Go, bury it deeply there. 


Come from the grave of the year that is gone, 

The swift-wing’d present is yet thine own, 
Return with a glad good will; 

Come to the world with a loving heart, 

And a trusting spirit to bear a part 


In the duties lett thee still. 
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FIGHTING AND WAITING. 


“On, and did you know Luther is 
going ?” 

She grew just a shade paler, the pretty 
little creature who listened, but she 
answered calmly— 

“Indeed! I think he has enough of 
the combative element in his composition 
to make a good soldier.” 

Ella Mason was disappointed. She 
had expected a scene. She had fired no 
random shot. It was one aimed straight 
at her listener’s heart, sure to find its 
mark, she thought. She had not been 
quick enough to note that sudden pallor, 
aud Mrs. Letchworth’s’ cheeks were 
blooming a moment after. We have all 
read of the general who never reeled in 
his saddle till the fierce charge was over, 
though the first shot tore its way to his 
heart with a mortal wound. If men 
would take lessons from women they 
would do such things oftener. 

“Yes, he is a lieutenant in the Thir- 
teenth. 1 heard that he persuaded his 
brother, who thought of going, out of the 
notion, and went in his stead. He said 
that men with happy firesides ought to 
stay at home until all those who had 
nothing to leave, and no one to mourn 
for them, had been used up.” 

“ Used up!” Mrs. Letchworth winced 
again at those words, but Miss Mason 
was not sharp-sighted enough to perceive 
it, or skilful enough to hold her ground 
When her hostess adroitly turned the con- 
versation. Presently she took her leave, 
and marched off with an uncomfortable 
sense of defeat. It was well that she did 
not bethink herself to look back through 
the window. She would have seen pretty 
Ada Letchworth frozen into a pulseless 
calm, like some pale statue of despair. 
She sat there, no one ever knew how 
long, with clasped hands and dry lips, 
and eyes that longed to weep but could 
not. She did not realize what had para- 
lyzed her. She had not fainted; but, for 
the time, thought and sense were blotted 
Out utterly. 

At length her limbs shook with a sud- 
den shudder. Passionate tears started 
from her eyes, and she sat there with 
thought ouly too active, a helpless, sor- 
row-stricken girl, 

She was only seventeen, five years be- 
fore, when Luther Letchworth married 
her. She was only twenty-two now, poor 


desolate little thing, all alone in the world, 
How had it happened? She asked her. 
self this question, as a stranger might 
have done, with a sad wonder. 

Surely she and Luther had loved each 
other when they married. She was an 
orphan, and he had taken her and her 
fortune from her guardian’s hands, and 
promised to be to her instead of all lost 
ties—father, mother, brother, as well as 
tender lover, cherishing husband. Whose 
fault was it that after three years he had 
given her back her fortune unimpaired, 
and they had each gone again on ways as 
separate as if their lives had never been 
jomed together by God and man? There 
was a bond between them, it is true, how- 
ever widely they might be parted. He 
could never give her back the light, care- 
free heart of youth ; and, for the present, 
she could form no other ties, for there 
was no loophole by which even the law 
could give her absolute freedom. Whose 
fault was it all? Not hers, she had 
always said positively, hitherto, in answer 
to all such questionings of her own heart. 
Now she hesitated a little, and tried to 
think honestly where the just blame lay. 

I wonder if all such doubtful points 
will be clear in the light of the last great 
day? ‘They puzzle one sadly now. They 
had loved each other, she and Luther, 
but—,; and where the disjunctive con- 
junction began she could scarcely tell. 
In the first place perhaps seventeen ought 
not to have wedded thirty. Luther Leteb- 
worth was a grave, scholarly man of 
affairs. He had been used to be master 
of himself and of others. His habits were 
fixed, his tastes matured. He thought 
the fair, sweet child he loved and had 
chosen would have no will of her own. 
It was the old dream of moulding a wile 
—was there ever a case in which it was 
not a failure ? 

Ada was not made of material s0 
flexible as he had imagined. She had 
been used to her own way also. Her 
tastes were as decided as his own. Het 
euardian had been a bachelor, for whom 
a maiden sister had kept house. Thes¢ 
two quiet, middle-aged people had never 
thought of counteracting their ward's 
wishes, or opposing even her whims. 
They had not been sentimental ove 
her, but they had been kindly careful of 
her health and her beauty, for the rest 
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FIGHTING AND WAITING, 


letting her please herself. It did not 
suit her after her honeymoon was over, 
to be expected to submit her judgment 
to her husband’s, though she would have 
been ready enough to acknowledge that 
he was wiser and more judicious than she. 
He had given up everything to her in their 
wooing days—nearly all men do—and 
then, after they have won a bride on such 
false pretences, they wonder, when the 
mask falls, that she turns a Kate on their 
hands instead of a Griselda. 

She was happy a little while. They 
travelled a few weeks, and Mr. Letch- 
worth had no thought or care but to plea- 
sure his young bride. When they went 
home he thought it time for the reign of 
common sense to commence, while her six 
weeks of indulgence had only stirength- 
ened her belief in her right to rule. Then, 


like most men who marry at thirty, Letch- 


worth really held the reins more tightly 
than reason warranted. An older and 
better-disciplined woman than Ada might 
have been pardoned for growing restive. 

It would be too long a story to trace 
the growth of the bitter root. At first 
there were quarrels alternating with re- 
conciliatious so sweet, so tender, that 
Letchworth half longed to anger her 
again for the bliss of such a making-up. 
She could not sleep at first without the 
good-night kiss which sealed her pardon. 
She would rage internally, or weep, or 
say some bitter words; but it always 
ended by her creeping to his side and 
putting up her innocent child’s lips, with 
the penitent whisper— 

“T shall not sleep, Luther, unless you 
are friends with me.” 

But after awhile, naturally enough, she 
grew tired of this. When she was con- 
scious that the fault had been hers she 
was ready to make atonement ; but it was 
not quite so easy when she was well per- 
suaded that the blame was on the other 
side. She went to sleep one night with- 
out the kiss, because she waited obsti- 
nately for Luther to offer. it. --She slept 
well—did not ery, except a few silent 
tears once, when she woke in the middle 
of the night, and saw by the moonlight 
which came in at the window how much 
at ease he looked, and how sound his sleep 
was. 

After that the periods of alienation 
grew longer. She began to be proud 
and petulant—ah! looking back now she 
eould see that she had been far from fault- 
less. She. made no allowance for his 
pride, that would not bend because it 
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could not. She expected the oak to sway 
with the wind like the aspen, and called 
strength coldness and want of heart. 

So it went for three wretched years, 
until they both began to believe that 
they hated each other. And then she 
had taunted him one day with having 
married her without knowing or caring 
whether they could make each other 
happy, because she was rich. She had 
not been prepared for the stern change 
that darkened his face, the steel glint in 
his eyes. Yet he spoke calmly : 

“You think so, do you ?” 

“Yes, and it was your blame. I was 
too young to judge about it. I only be- 
lieved you when you said you would de- 
vote your life to making me happy. You 
have cheated me!” 

She wondered to see how calmly he 
took her words. It was a suspicious 
mildness. He did not commit himself. 
He looked at her quietly, and only 
asked — 

“What would you wish zow ? I cannot 
change the past. Dead is dead.” 

“Now!” she eried, confronting him 
with glittering eyes and cheeks aflame— 
“now L want what I am not likely to get 
—to be left mistress of myself and my 
fortune. Lask nothing from you. Give 
me only my own, and | will go away from 
you. It will be what the law calls deser- 
tion; so that by and by you can get your 
freedom again, and find a better fate.” 

He only smiled, a calm smile, touched 
with scorn, and went out. 

For three days after that, except in the 
necessary courtesies of the joyless meals 
to which they sat down together, he never 
spoke to her. Nights she heard him 
moving round restlessly in the room over 
her head. Sometimes thoughts of their 
olden love would be almost too strong for 
her, and she would half resolve to go to 
him, like a penitent child, and beg him to 
take her back on any terms. She would 
shiver with exquisite pain to think how 
near he was—only a few words of confes- 
sion, of entreaty, and she might be taken 
home to that only heart in the world upon 
which she had a claim, which had been 
such a haven of rest so many times. But 
some sly demon—which she baptized by 
the names of proper pride, womanly self- 
respect—came to her aid, and she would 
only weep some passionate tears and 
crush her own hands fiercely against the 
heart whose mad throbs she could not 
still, though she forced herself to stay 
away from Luther. 
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The morning of the fourth day he spoke 
to her, courteously as one might to a 
stranger, calling her Mrs. Letchworth. 
Would she favour him with five minutes’ 
attention? He had something to say to 
her. 

She followed him into the parlour with 
a terrible foreboding, a sense of coming 
doom that almost choked her. He laid 
before her some papers which she tried 
to look at, but she could not see 
them. 

“All your fortune is there,” he said, 
quietly. ‘Invested in your own name, 
precisely as it was when I married you. 
All except this house and furniture. I 
have spent the past three days in effecting 
a transfer of everything I had held dit- 
ferently. I waited to consult you before 
making any arrangements about this 
house. I did not- know but you might 
prefer living here to going back to your 
guardian’s.” 

“Shall I? Would it be proper— 
alone? Had I better ?” 

Few things could have touched him as 
did those helpless, child-like questions. 
He knew how poorly she was fitted to 
decide for herself. It was the old con- 
fiding tone, used by habit and uncon- 
sciously, in which she had appealed to 
him in so many of her little perplexities. 
His heart smote him —his conscience 


— him. Was he doing right to leave 
ver to struggle with all the difficulties 
and disheartenments of life alone—that 
child! Then he hardened himself again. 


She was rich, he thought. She had that 
fortune by which she had accused him of 
being won. She need not be helpless in 
a world where money is king. He an- 
swered her coldly: 

“It is for you to decide what you 
prefer. The house is yours, deeded to 
you in your own name. With such a 
housekeeper as you could easily secure 
there would be no impropriety in your 
living here, if you like that way best.” 

“YT think—I am sure I should,” she 
said, meekly. 

Did he guess that she clung to that 
house even then for his sake, because no 
other spot could ever be to her like that 
one, consecrated by the ghost of so dear 
a love! He showed no emotion. 

“There is nothing more to be done 
then,’’ he said, quietly. “ My own effects 
are already arranged for removal. I wil] 
send a man for them at noon. They are 
in the room over yours; if you will be 
kind enough to let them stay there three 
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hours longer, I will give 
trouble.” oe 

She longed to sob, to shrie 
out her agony; but he was = an 
made her calm also. She half put out he 
hand towards him, and she said gently 
humbly even— y 

“Good-by, then, and may God bless 
you by and by with some one that yijj 
make your life happier than I eould! 
Remember, Luther, I do not blame you, 
It was only because we ought never to 
have come together.” 

Was he afraid to touch those little 
fingers? He pretended not to see the 
outstretched hand. He made short work 
of his “ good-by,” but when he was ont 
of her sight he stopped a moment in the 
hall, and looked round for some token of 
her. He saw only one, a little blue bow 
which had been used to fasten her collar, 
and fallen unnoticed to the floor. She 
would never miss it. He picked it up, 
and thrust it into his bosom. 

No matter what she felt when he was 
gone—how she wore her sackcloth and 
ashes—what cry of mortal pain was forced 
from her lips by the pressure of her crown 
of thorns. Her sorrow developed a 
strength unknown before. She felt that 
inaction would kill her. Before night 
she had suited herself with a housekeeper, 
given to her guardian the only explanation 
of her situation which she would ever 
vouchsafe to any one, and settled down 
to her lonely life in the house which 
would be no longer a home. 

Hearing of all this, of course Luther 
Letchworth misjudged her, as men almost 
always do misjudge women, and thought 
that she was not suffering. 

It was a nine days’ wonder to the good 
people of Sturbridge, one aud al]. Mr. 
Letchworth added to the excitement by 
quietly removing his business to Boston; 
and, as the absent are always wrong, his 
going away transferred to his wife the 
sympathy even of the women. He had 
ill-used her dreadfully, they were sute. 
They began to besiege her with visits of 
condolence. When they found that she 
resolutely refused to open her lips = 
the subject the tide of popular feeling 
turned again, and they were confident 
that she must have been altogether 
blame because she had nothing to say fo 
herself. 

Ella Mason was Mr. Letchworth'’s 
cousin. She liked him, had loved him 
even, as such selfish natures do love, be 
fore Ada’s fair face won him,’ When the 
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separation took place she would have 
eut Mrs. Letchworth’s acquaintance but 
that she could not deprive herself of 
the happiness of going to see how she 
bore her trouble. She stifled her resent- 
ment for the solace of her curiosity, and 
had kept up a sort of one-sided intimacy 
with Ada ever since, making her frequent 
visits which were never returned. They 
were borne patiently because she was the 
only one who ever spoke in that dwelling 
the name which still had power to thrill 
all the pulses of that lonely, suffering 
heart. 

When the war broke out some dumb, 
foreboding instinct had told Ada that 
sooner or later he would go; therefore 
Miss Mason’s words had not surprised 
her. Perhaps they would not so much 
have pained her but for the insinuation 
that he went because he had no happy 
home to leave. If he had been her loving 
husband still, she thought she would not 
have held him back. She could have 
blessed him and sent him forth to do the 
noblest work of the centuries—work for 
God and man. Then, if he had fallen, 
she could have gone to him some time— 
hers hereafter as here. But how if he went 
now—went because his life was blighted 
and worthless? Would not a curse lie 
at her door? If he died, would not his 
blood be required at her hands? and 
would she ever dare, in all the ages, to 
creep to his side and pray for pardon? 
Alas! she felt now that unless she could 
be at. peace with him she should hardly 
know whether even heaven was bright. 
And again she asked herself whose the 
blame had been, and grew more and more 
ready to bear it all herself. 

It was nightfall of the day on which 
she had heard of his enlistment when a 
light—a sort of inspiration, twin-born of 
hope and agony—came to her. A lieu- 
tenant in the Thirteenth! Had they yet 
left Boston? Might she not be in time 
to see him before he went? She would 
try. She could tell when she met him 
whether his heart clung to her still. If 
any love was in his soul, it would look 
out at her through his eyes. If those 
eyes were pitiless, she would only ask 
him to forgive her for all the pain she 
had ever given him, and go away home 
again with no kiss or blessing, only that 
prayer for pardon. But if she saw love 
in his looks—she fell a-weeping there at 
the thought of what might be, of a full 
reconciliation, of feeling his arms close 
round her, his lips on her cheek, hearing 





his whispers in her ear. Would it not 
kill her to beso happy? Jn such an hour 
even death would not be terrible. 

The next moraing she went to Boston. 
She took a carriage from the depdt to 
the State-House, making sure of learning 
there all she wished to know. As they 
were about to turn into Washington- 
street, the driver drew up his horses and 
stopped. Impatient of the delay, she 
looked out. A regiment was marching 
by. She heard the martial music pealing 
exuitantly. She saw the banners wave, 
the bright arms glitter in the sun; and 
straining her eyes to watch each man 
as he marched she saw him—Luther. 
She shrieked aloud, calling his name with 
a passionate cry, which she thought 
should have gone straight to his heart ; 
but the exultant music swallowed up her 
weak woman’s voice in its great waves of 
melody, and her husband marched on with 
the rest. When the last man had gone 
by she wrenched open the carriage door 
and made the driver hear her. He dis- 
mounted respectfully, and wondered why 
she was so pale, and what had changed 
her so in such brief while. 

‘1 have altered my mind,” she gasped, 
huskily. ‘ You may drive back again to 
the depdt. I shall not go to the State- 
House.” 

She went home again—poor desolate 
child, only twenty-two, and so solitary in 
the world. She wondered how she was 
going to live, and was surprised, after a 
day or two, to find that she was less list- 
less and miserable than before. She had 
an interest now in watching the move- 
ments of the Thirteenth; and, though she 
hardly coufessed it to herself, she lived 
on one hope. He might not be killed; 
he might come back; he might forgive 
her. She would account no humiliation 
too great now which could restore him to 
her. 

Months after months passed on. She 
was not idle. Womanhood grew on her 
rapidly. She used her wealth and her 
time for the war. Perhaps something she 
sent might help him. ‘This was motive 
enough in itself, though I think even 
without that motive she would have done 
her utmost, for she had just begun to 
learn the meaning of life. 

She shivered when the autumn leaves 
fell and the winter came. Where was he ? 
how sheltered? how faring? The spring 
brought her, for his sake only, a fluvter 
of rejoicing. For herself, bird-song aud 
springing verdure, breath of blossoms, 
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murmurous music of streamand fountain, 
vassed by unheeded. She ‘fived only in 
~ work and her waiting. 

So it went till the breathless, turbulent 
days of the raid iuto Maryland, when every 
heart stood still in a wordless silence of 
terror and expectation. Then one night 
she read his name in the list of the dan- 
gerously wounded. She waited for no 
confirmation, no farther tidings. The 
next morning she started. She hurried 
on night and day, without pause or rest, 
guided by some subtle instinct which 
seemed to tell her where her way led, 
until at length she reached the temporary 
hospital where lay the sufferers after one 
of those fierce fights. She went toward 
it with fainting heart but firm pulses— 
they would not think her fit to take care 
of him else. 

A tall man in the uniform of a lieu- 
tenant was just coming out. She met 
him on the threshold. She fell fainting 
across his arms, which opened involun- 
tarily to support her. Surely he knew 
that white face ? but how three years had 
changed it! He gathered her close to 
him jealously. He took her to his own 
quarters and laid her down. He did not 
know what to do for her, so he waited for 
her to recover. He had two or three 


questions to ask then. He was so earnest 
that his voice sounded stern. 

“ Why are you here, Ada?” 

For answer she drew from her bosom 
the list of the wounded, and showed him 


his name. His voice trembled a little as 
he asked his next question. 

“It was a mistake in the returns. 
Did you come because of that ?” 

She bowed her head mutely, holding 
her hand tight over her breast. 

“ Did you think I would want you to 
take care of me, Ada—you whom I had 
not seen for so long ?” 

“Oh, | did not know! I did not know !” 
she cried, wildly. ‘“* Do not blame me! 
1 came because I could not stay away. 
: thought you might die, and I wanted 
to hear vou say first that you could for- 
give me!” 

“Had you forgiven me, Ada?”? He 
was looking at her with a gaze which 
would have eased her heartache had she 
dared to meet it. 

**] do not know, Luther, that I had 
anything to forgive. I wonder only 
that you had patience with me so long. 
| was such a weak, foolish child, ‘{ 
must have tried you sorely, and that 
last accusation was so unjust. I knew 
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you better all the time than to think 0 
married me for anything but love, tn 
a woman now, and if it were not too late 
I think I should do better.” 

‘Is it too late, Ada? The chief fay}; 
was mine. I was too old and too hard 
to wear such a delicate flower in 
bosom. I was stern with you, and ex. 
pected you to give up more than any 
woman could. And yet, child, I loved you 
to madness all the time. I have neve 
ceased to love you just as well. I hare 
been too proud to go back to you—that 
was where you have shown yourself nobler 
—but I have cherished your memory asa 
lost angel thinks of heaven. See this knot, 
You had dropped it from your collar the 
morning we parted. It has never left 
my heart. I have worn it into battle ag 
other men wear breast-plates. See, as 
yet no blood has stained it. It has been 
my talisman. Ada, I was not worth your 
seeking for me thus and here.” 

* J thought you were,” and that blush 
and smile made Ada young again. 

Their joy—but why dwell on it? Who 
has ever rendered into mortal language 
the song of the spheres? They had been 
happy when they were bride and groom, 
in the old honeymoon time. They were 
something more, now that long pain had 
chastened and purified their hearts, and 
they had learned what love and union 
were worth by the agony of separation 
and solitude. 

After a few days he sent her home. 
She was to wait there for him. He isa 
brave man, and he has no fear of death. 
He dreams fond dreams of a life beside 
which the brightest days of the old time 
were dull and colourless; of happy years 
with her, and an old age when they will 
look together toward the sunlight on the 
distant hills, and the land where the 
dawning is eternal. 

But if they never come, those years, 
if some bold charge is his last, and the 
dear eyes waiting at home never see hum 
more, he will not murmur. Her love 8 
mighty to give him peace. He knows 
that there is a life above and beyond this 
world, and in the country of souls they 
who were one here will be one herealter. 
So she waits and he fights, and neither 
will repine whether God’s will brings 
them the fruition of their hopes on earth, 
or ordains that they shall wait for it til 
love and faith are glorified with immor- 
tality. Sure, let fate do what fate will, 
they cannot be long apart, they have 
courage for their work. 
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THERE are some very prevalent habits by 
which the eyes are liable to be injured; 
especially when they are predisposed to 
debility and inflammation; and which 
are indulged in without the least idea 
that they constitute a cause of danger. 

The first of these which I shall men- 
tion, is the practice of rubbing the eyes 
on awaking from sleep in the morning, 
in order to relieve the uneasy sensations 
experienced at that period of the day— 
the feeling of stiffness and weight that 
is so apt to be present in the much-used 
eye. It occasions irritation; produces 
adetermination of blood to the organs ; 
and not unfrequently slight degrees of 
redness, which, by frequent repetitions, 
may easily degenerate into a troublesome 
disease. If much force is applied in this 
way, it may so derange the functions of 
the nerve as to occasion permanent and 
incurable blindness, of which the follow- 
ing case, related by Leer, is a striking 
aud melancholy example. Its relation 
may not be without its use, in impressing 
ihe importance of the above caution upon 
the mind. ‘I was once called,” said he, 
“to a man who had enjoyed a remarkable 
vision, and who, buta short time previous, 
had suddenly become ‘stone blind.” He 
was in the company of some familiar 
friends, when a stranger suddenly came 
behind him, and covered both his eyes 
with the hands. Now he was to tell 
who was behind him. Whether he knew 
or not I cannot say; but without speak- 
ing a word he endeavoured to free him- 
self from the pressure. But the more he 
endeavoured, the more firmly did the 
other press with his hands; until, when 
they were removed, he found, on open- 
ing his eyes, that the sight was for ever 
rone,” 

Many cases are on record, and many 
annually come under the observation of 
physicians, which exhibit the injurious 
and fatal consequences of pressure upon 
the eyes. It is, therefore, very easy to 
conceive, that even a moderate degree of 
pressure, if frequently repeated, as in the 
above-mentioned habit, may not only in- 
crease the tendency always existing in 
many eyes to irritation and inflammation, 
but may sometimes actually produce it, 
und lay the foundation of weakness that 
night otherwise have never occurred. 

Lhe _ especially when they are 
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predisposed to weakness, are not unfre- 
quently injured by exposure to strong 
currents of wind. Many date the first 
attack of what they consider serious 
disease to this cause. All whose eyes 
are weak are rendered uncomfortable by 
it. It should therefore be avoided, es- 
pecially by those who*are subject to oph- 
thalmic diseases. When it cannot be 
wholly avoided, such individuals ought 
to adopt some measures to modify the 
impression of the wind upon the eyes. 
A neglect of this precaution has often 
converted simple weakness into acute in- 
flammatory disease. 

Another bad habit is the custom of 
reading while the body is in a recumbent 
position. It is a lazy posture, as incon- 
sistent with the health of the eyes as 
with the graceful propriety of the scholar. 
The blood, while the body is thus condi- 
tioned, flows more readily to the head 
and eyes, aud subjects them to increased 
danger, especially when the reading or 
study is combined with mental labour. 

The eyes are often seriously injured by 
being put to too early or too great use 
after the system has been affected with 
grave and important disease: as acute 
inflammations of the vital organs, nervous 
fevers, or any disorder accompanied with 
great depletion. Such affections often 
leave the eyes exceedingly debilitated. 

The habit of exercising the eyes in the 
examination of very minute objects, is 
also very injurious to vision. Its debili- 
tating and fatal consequences are not 
unfrequently seen in those mechanics 
who are continually obliged to strain the 
sight in this way, in the manufacture and 
manipulation of very small and very deli- 
cate objects. It is this that renders so 
many of them amaurotic in advanced age. 
The student who is ever reading small 
print is subject to the same danger. In- 
deed his danger is greater, since there 
are few, perhaps none, of the objects 
about which the former is occupied, that 
strain the sight so much as the small type 
of the latter. For this reason, while we 
rejoice at the abundant facilities for ac- 
quiring knowledge, which constitute one 
of the peculiar features of the age, we 
cannot help regretting the ee 
of books printed with very small type as 
among its dangerous errors. It has made 
our eyes ache and water to on? spirit 
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of a dozen reviews crowded into the 
narrow space formerly needed for one. 
Much as we should rejoice to know that 
the poor student, for a small pittance of 
his earnings, can secure an amount of 
literature once attainable only by the 
more favoured sons of fortune — yet, 
when we consider the unspeakable value 
of sound, permanent eye-sight, we feel 
that the privilege may be purchased at 
too high a price. The constant habit of 
reading very small print is dangerous to 
strong eyes—to weak eyes it may be 
fatal. It should therefore be carefully 
avoided. 

The use of green glasses, so common 
of late among those who have weak eyes, 
is another bad habit, wholly contrary to 
the nature of the organ, and to the true 
principles of treatment insuch cases. Their 
very general adoption is probably founded 
onthe fact that nature has spread this colour 
so profusely through her works, and the 
very natural inference that the colour 
provided by her, and so eminently bene- 
ficial to healthy eyes, must of necessity 
be useful to those which are weak. It 
has been proved, however, by the expe- 
rience of thousands that this opinion is 
incorrect. Instead of diminishing weak- 
ness, in a vast proportion of cases they 
increase it. They throw a sombre, me- 
lancholy, and disagreeable hue upon all 
objects, wholly unlike nature’s soft and 
pure colour. The eye is strained by them. 
When they have been worn for a long 
time, its sensibility becomes morbidly 
elevated, and it is unfitted to bear the 
light, which is its natural healthy stimu- 
lus, without uneasiness or pain. 

They are only useful when the indivi- 
dual is obliged to be exposed to a bright 
glare of light for any length of time which 
cannot be moderated in any other way— 
as in travelling over snow when it is 
highly illuminated by the rays of the sun, 
or in sailing upon the water, where he is 
subject to the dazzling and dangerous 
reflections from its surface. The weak- 
sighted, therefore, should only have re- 
course to them on these and similar 
occasions, and avoid crippling his eyes by 
their continual employment. 

Among habits which exert an unfa- 
vourable effect upon the eyes, the use of 
tobacco ought not to be passed over un- 
noticed. There can be no doubt that this 
st poisonous narcotic is highly 

etrimental to the health. of sedentary 
studious men. Of the numerous patients 
with diseased eyes annually presented to 
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the notice of medical men, a gr 
portion indulge in the use of are 

Before leaving this branch of oyr sub 
ject, let me warn my readers agains, 
another practice that has aided in the 
destruction of thousands of eyes, It is 
the ignorant and injudicious use of eve. 
waters. None know the amount of th 
evil except those physicians who haye 
had extensive opportunities of obsery; 
the diseases of the eyes. It is so great. . 
and its consequences are often so melan. ’ 
choly, that the very word eye-water o¢. 
casions pain almost as often as it: meets 
the ear of an intelligent oculist. 

When from neglect of any or all the 
above directions, the eyes have become 
weak and irritable, crowded with blood, 
and requiring only a little more action to 
run on to serious disease, nine men out 
of ten, nay, nineteen in twenty, have an 
unhesitating recourse to some nostrum 
which goes under the name of an eye- 
water. In other words, they use some 
stimulating application, whose only legi. 
timate operation is to give additional 
irritation to parts already too mueh 
irritated. 

The indiscriminate employment of these 
as a remedy is, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, unscientific and unphilosophical, 
and wholly at variance with the simple 
principles of disease. The experience of 
every sensible observer proves, that in an 
equal proportion of cases, they produce 
or keep up disease, instead of alleviating 
or curing it. Among the host of specific 
eye-waters, in such general use, there is 
not one that has not done infinite harm. 
There is no specific for the diseases of the 
eye; I had almost said for any other 
disease. The only rational mode of 
treatment in these, as in all other dis 
eases, 1s that which looks to their causes 
and removes them, and afterwards applies 
_ ese as are in ee with 

e philosophical principles whic > 
late the or of re in all ofr 
organs. 

Among the various nostrums vended 
and used under the name of eye-water, 
to the injury or destruction of much 
vision, there is one, however, which forms 
an exception to the above reprobations, 
and which, should it supersede all others, 
and be introduced into the same gen 
practice, would doubtless, till the people 
gain a better light, prove a blessing. Tis 
is the famous Paris collyrium :— 

“An old lady of Paris, whose husband 
had become famous for an eye-water, 
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the misfortune to lose her spouse and his 
secret together. In this dilemma, ha- 
rassed by applications for the nostrum, 
she had recourse to the water of the river 
Seine, and was not more gratified than 
surprised to find that the collyrium had 
lost nothing of its virtue. After having 
enriched herself by a successful traffic, it 
so chanced that she fell sick, and, con- 
science-stricken at the prospect of death, 
she applied to an eminent professor of 
surgery instead of a priest, to relieve her- 
self of the burden of sin with which her 
soul was encumbered.” 

“Make yourself easy, my friend,” said 
the professor, “ you are the most innocent 
of doctors; your remedies have done 
harm to nobody.” 

From the above observations the fol- 
lowing inference is drawn, viz., people 
whose eyes are affected should never use 
a collyrium stronger than good river 
water, without the counsel of some skil- 
ful, well-informed physician.* 

Whatever care has been taken of the 
eyes, however judiciously they may have 
been managed, they must, after a certain 
period, begin to be imperfect. As age 
advances, one of its inevitable conse- 
quences is a change in the conformation 
of the eye, which will, in some measure, 
impair vision. 

Happily, art has provided an admirable 
remedy for this ditliculty, in the inven- 
tion of spectacles ; by which a person may 
continue his labours and prolong his use- 
fulness. 

Some incorrect opinions prevail re- 
specting the period when recourse may 
be had tothe aid of spectacles. Many, 
influenced by these opinions, have seri- 
ously injured vision by deferring them 
too long. Not a few have laid up cause 
for repentance by using them too soon. 
It is therefore important to lay down 
some directions, by which each one may 
determine with accuracy the rule of 
safety, and ascertain with correctness 
when his sight may be assisted by spec- 
tacles. ; 

_ The proper period is various in different 
individuals, Some men require them in 
very early life. Others enjoy perfect 
vision without them even to old age. 
Therefore the question cannot be deter- 
mined, as has been supposed, by the 
number of our years. Whether they are 





* Many solutions, lotions, and liquid appli- 
cations, under the direction of an oculist, surgeon 
or physician, are, in some diseases of the eye, 
of great use and importance. 
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to be used earlier or later, depends upon 
a variety of circumstances, upon tlic 
original structure and conformation of the 
eye, upon the care with which it has been 
managed, upon its wise or unwise use in 
youth, and upon a great number of pe- 
culiarities and diseases, ever varying in 
a thousand different degrees, in different 
individuals. 

But fortunately, whatever are the pre- 
cise nature and variety of these, there 
are sigus uniformly presented in every 
case, by which each person may deter- 
mine accurately the precise time when 
the use of spectacles will be consistent 
with wisdom and the preservation of his 
sight. They are the following :— 

1. The focus of vision is farther re- 
moved from the eye. In other words, in 
order to see small objects distinctly, they 
must be removed farther from the eye 
than the student has been accustomed to 
view them. The usual length of this 
focus of vision in a sound, healthy, per- 
fect eye, is from sixteen to twenty inclies. 

2. More light is required than formerly 
for distinct vision. Hence the habit of 
old men of holding the candle between 
the eyes and the paper when they are 
reading. 

3. Very small objects, when they are 
closely examined, appear confused, and 
run into each other. This is especially 
the case when they are of bright, brilliant 
colours. 

4. The eyes are very easily fatigued by 
slight efforts and straining, which would 
not have affected them previously. There 
is a sense of weariness on viewing near 
objects, with watering of the eyes, and 
headache, and sometimes redness of the 
eyelids—so much so, that there is a neces- 
sity of directing them frequently to other 
objects, in order that they may obtain 
repose. 

5. The sight is generally weak on 
awakening from sleep, and does not fully 
recover its accustomed power until some 
hours after—until it has been, in some 
degree, aroused by the action of light and 
alr. 

6. There is always more difficulty in 
reading small print by candle-light than 
by the light of day. 

Whenever any or all these signs are 
present, the assistance of spectacles is 
not only proper but necessary. The pre- 
valent opinion, that the longer they are 
deferred, the longer the vision will retain 
the strength of youth, is a inistake, It 
is a mistake which —— brought 
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extreme old age prematurely on the eyes. 
As soon, therefore, as the eye has become 
sensibly flattened, and the above-men- 
tioned inconveniences arise, not a moment 
should be lost. 

But this is not the only mistake that 
is made. The eyes may be also seriously 
injured, and premature old age induced, 
if the glasses are not properly adapted to 
the actual condition of the eyes. If the 
class is bad, in other words, if it be not 
accurately conformed to the actual con- 
dition of the eye, the vision will be m 
greater danger of being injured with it 
than without it. 

Let the principle, then, be well under- 
stood. Many err by obtaining glass of 
too great magnifying power. But this 
is wrong. A proper glass is not one 
which magnifies the object, but which 
presents it as nearly as possible of its 
natural size—which shows it in a clear, 
distinct manner, and at the same distance 
at which the person was accustomed to 
distinguish objects when the eye was in 
its most perfect condition. The lens is 
always too convex, if, in order to procure 
distinct vision, the object must be brought 
nearer to the eye than before the sight 
became impaired, 

If glasses of too great magnifying 
power are chosen at first, the eye will 
endeavour to accommodate itself to an 
improper focus, and become so much 
flattened that it will be diflicult, some- 
times impossible, as age advances, and 
the sight grows more imperfect, to find 
any spectacles which will benefit. On 
the contrary, if they are seleeted on a 
right principle, if the focal distance is 
sulliciently long, so as only to relieve the 
sight and render it natural, it sometimes 
happens that the individual is able in 
future life to diminish rather than in- 
crease the power of the glasses, and at 
last to give up the use of them altogether. 

Short-sighted persons require also the 
assistance of glasses; and by a judicious 
choice these will, on seyeral accounts, aid 


the preservation of the sight. They pre. 
vent the straining of the eyes, and sare 
much unnecessary labour. hey enables 
person also to avoid the unfavourable 
position of the body and head which the 
short-sighted man is obliged to assume. 
and which renders him more liable than 
others to congestion of blood about the 
head and eyes. The following are the 
signs by which he may determine whe. 
ther he needs the aid of glasses :— 

1. There is inability of distinguishing 
small objects, as common print, at the 
distance of fifteen or twenty inches; and 
larger objects, at two fect distance from 
the eye. 

2. ‘There is a disposition to keep the 
eyelids half-closed while looking at distant 
objects. : 

3. The short-sighted man distinguishes 
near objects in twilight better than other 
men. He can read the finest print, for 
instance, with facility, when the long. 
sighted man, whose eye is sound, is w- 
able to distinguish the capital letters. 

4, lle feels a sense of weariness, strain- 
ing, and distension of the eye, by a long 
examination of distant objects. 

With the existence of these signs he 
should not delay the use of spectacles,— 
but, like a long-sighted person, he should 
be careful to make a judicious choice, and 
select such as are exactly suited to the 
actual condition of the eye. The glass 
should never be so strong as to diminish 
the size of objects, but merely to repre- 
sent them clearly, distinctly, and of their 
natural size. 

The long-sighted man, as already ob- 
served, will perform an essential service 
to the eyes, by accustoming them, as he 
advances in age, to the frequent ¢- 
amination of minute objects. ‘The short. 
sighted man, for the same reason, should 
be accustomed to the examination o! 
more distant objects. By these means, 
each will diminish the tendency to an I 
crease of the changes which are evct 
taking place in the course of time. 
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CHAPTER X\. 
PRESIDENT’S*SQUARE—TITE EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE OF GENERAL JACKSON—-VISIT 
op THE YOUNG LADIES TO THE 
SQUARE--THE WALK AND TALK OF 
RUGGLES AND CLAVERS, 


‘Tuk President’s-square, or, as it is more 
frequently called, Lalayette-square, 1s 
situated in the most attractive part of 
the city, in front of the White House, on 
the north side of Pennsylvania-avenue. 
It is handsomely laid out in gracefully 
contrived walks, and is said to contain 
more exotics than any other piece of 
ground of the same size in the country, 
An equestrian statue of General Jackson, 
in the centre of the square, is the chief 
object of interest. The statue is colossal, 
and represents the general in the act of 
saluting his troops on a rearing charger. 
The design has been to portray him 
faithfully in the military suit which he 
actually wore at the battle of New Or- 
leans. The statue was modelled and 
east by Clark Mills, and was constructed 
principally from brass guns which were 
surrendered to Jackson at Pensacola. It 
rests upon a marble base, at the corners 
of which are four six-pounder guns taken 
from the British at New Orleans, the 
whole surrounded by an iron railing. 

This is the first equestrian statue 
which Mr. Mills made, and it is said he 
took much pains to study the anatomy of 
the horse before modelling his design. 

There is another equestrian statue by 
the same artist in the centre of what is 
known as the Circle, in the western por- 
tion of the city, near George-town. ‘The 
site was selected by James Buchanan. 
It represents Washington as he rallied 
his troops at the battle of Princeton, by 
dashing ahead of them up to the cannons 
of the enemy. The horse is in a recoiling 
posture before the fire of the artillery, 
while the rider appears calm and un- 
daunted. 

Mr. Mills’ Jackson is generally re- 
garded as superior to his Washington. 

On the side of the square facing the 
White House are several fine residences, 
the most elegant and spacious being that 
of Mr. Corcoran, the former banker, now 
occupied by the French minister, M. 
Mercier. Adjoining is the mansion of 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Welles. 
Further on, the oldest Hpiscopal church 
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in the city, St. John’s—a plain, old- 
fashioned edifice nearly covered with ivy. 
The sides of the square, at right angles 
with the one described, are shorter. The 
corner house, at the upper end of the 
east side, possesses more than ordinary 
interest from having been the residence 
of Mrs. Madison, who here entertained 
her guests famously, according to tlic 
accounts of the old residents who partook 
of her hospitalities, and who of course 
regard these latter-day entertainments as 
tame affairs compared with those of Mrs. 
Madison. The house is at present occu- 
pied by Admiral Wilkes. Mr. Seward’s 
residence is in the middle of the block, 
and next to it, what was formerly knowi: 
as the Club House, from one of the 
windows of which the signals of the well- 
known intrigue were carried on with the 
occupant of the yellow house on thx 
opposite side of the square. 
President’s-square is one of the mos! 
inviting places in the city for a lounge 
during the summer time, when nature 
throws her vernal mantle over it. Then 
it is filled of an evening with visitors, 
who while away an hour or two under 
the thick shady trees in friendly chat, or 
in looking at the children amusing them- 
selves on the green. Many ladies, in be- 
coming summer attire, visit the place and 
saunter over the grounds to get a bit of 
country. Many young men also repair 
to the square ostensibly for the same 
object, but are possibly more influenced 
by other considerations than the enjoy- 
ment of the rural features of the square. 
The statue of Jackson then also ap- 
pears to greater advantage: he looks as 
if he were removing his hat and bowing 
to the bevies of ladies who throng around 
him, which, by the way, is a point often 
adverted to by the fair loungers as Jack- 
son’s gallantry. In the winter, when the 
square is comparatively deserted, the face- 
tiously-disposed say that he makes his 
bow to Mrs. Lincoln, over the way. 
People, in summer time, seem to have 
ample time for recreation, and assemble 
here to enjoy this nice little bit of land- 
scape gardening, to hear the birds sing 
and see them flitting through the 
branches, and amuse themselves with the 
prattle and gambols of children. 
Among the frequenters in the summer 
season are a number of convalescing 
soldiers, who limp in and seat themselves 
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on the h aches, a number of which ar’ 
olaced around the grounds for those who 
wish to sit, and are of course very accept- 
able to those bronzed veterans who be- 
long for the time to what they eall the 
O’s—the condemned, 7.c. unfit for service. 
‘The round, rosy faces of the children 
present a striking contrast to the emaci- 
ated features of these invalids. Such a 
picture of peace and innocence to men 
who have just come froni scenes ot car- 
nage and slaughter, must indeed be very 
erateful. 

' As the friends stood in a group near 
the centre, Alice asked Clavers, who had 
relapsed into his every-day mood, low he 
liked the statue f 

« Flow do you like it?” asked he. 

“ Haven't you faith in your own judg- 
ment, and want to take your cue from 
me ?” returned she. 

e Vanilas.’ 

“Or do you wish me to commit myself 
to an opinion, and then argue me out of 
it with your art-talk ?” 

‘“} leave strategy to the military chief- 
tains who think they understand it. My 
question is imgenuous; there are no 
masked batteries behind it.” 

“Then allow me to say—although it 
is so fashionable to eriticise—that L like 
this statue very well,” responded Alice. 

‘““] think myself,” said Clavers, “it is 
very creditable as a tirst attempt, as I 
believe this was. But, whatever may be 
its faults, it possesses at least the merit 
of representing tue gallant old general in 
the clothes which he actually wore. Put- 
ting people in extravagant postures, and 
in garments they never saw while in the 
flesh, which was once the rule, is now 
going, if not altogether gone, out of 
fashion, Our own Benjamin West was 
the first to strike a blow at this custom. 
When he went to London it was the 
fashion to invest everything in toga and 
sandals. Artists adhered slavishly to 
painting all their figures in Greeian and 
Roman costumes. If the memory of a 
great man was to be perpetuated in 
marble, or the act of a hero immortalized 
on canvas, they were forthwith attired in 
the Sar his oi Ss erates or Cyesar. Thev 
thought heroism vas inseparably cons 
lected with a Roman shirt or a Grecian 
sandal. West was the first one who at- 
tempted an innovation on this arbitrary 
rulein his painting of the ‘Death of Wolfe? 
ith which he dressed the licures in modern 
coats and black boots. ; He met with 
direct opposition from all sides. The 





Royal Academy, of which he was a mem. 
ber, were ina great hubbub, and insiny. 
ated that his powers were failing him 
but he stood up manfully for his prin. 
ciple, and finished his modern coats and 
black boots in spite of them. 

“One of the chief objects of the art of 
painting and sculpture is to record scenes 
from history, and if the representation is 
untrue as regards the personal accessories 
of the actors, this object is defeated, and 
the picture, in this respect, is, of no 
value. 

“There is a picture of ‘Napoleon cross. 
ing the Alps,’ which would be valuable if 
it were not historically untrue. You 
must have seen the engraving of it. The 
creat French captain is swathed in a 
voluminous cloak, a good portion of 
which is thrown over the left shoulder 
in gallant cavalier style, the face turned, 
not in the direction where his frantic 
horse is pitching, but towards the spec- 
tator, with an air which expects applause. 
He looks as if he were acting. 

“ Another picture of the same subject 
was painted by David, I think. You 
have probably seen the engraving of that 
also. The ‘Child of Destiny’ is mounted 
on a mule, which climbs slowly up the 
snow-clad mountain side, led by a guide. 
The expression of the hero is melancholy 
and abstracted, in effect, he does not look 
as if he were acting; the costume, that 
which he really wore. It is historie— 
true as a page of ‘ Gibbon’s Rome.’ There 
can be no comparison between the 
pictures. 

“Mills has in this work carried out 
the idea of which West was the first 
exponent, and presented the old hero to 
us in familiar guise, astride of a horse— 
for the general was a superior horseman 
—and in the identical military suit now 
deposited in the Patent Office. 

“ Although this statue is of the heroic 
order, it has its comic feature.” 

“Pray what is it ?” asked she. 

“Viewed from a certain point, the 
whole resembles one of the celebrated 
comic characters of Shakespeare. Walk 
round to the front, Miss Alice, and 
shall endeavour to show it to you.” 

“There,” said he, stopping at the point 
whence this peculiarity could be seen; 
“half close your eyes in order to mass 
the whole, and tell me what you see. 

“Why! it’s a man with a horse’s head 
on his shoulders !’’ exclaimed Alice. 


“Lengthen the horse’s ears a little 


with your imagination, and what charac- 
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ter from Shakespeare do you have before 
you?” pursued Clavers. 

“ «Ah, I see now what you are driving 
at. It cs ‘ Bottom,’ sure enough.” 

As Clavers and Alice seemed deter- 
mined to discuss art, Ruggles invited 
Mary, who was nothing loth, to stroll 
around the grounds with him. 

As they sauntered away, the editor of 
the 7rumpet remarked— 

“There is no getting a word in edge- 
ways when those two people begin to 
talk about high lights and broad lights, 
and their Angelos and Raphaels. It’s a 
good deal of ado is this art-subject, be- 
sides being as dry as a powder-horn. 
Don’t you think so, Mary ?” 

“But then, you know,” she answered, 
“it’s fashionable to talk about it, although 
for my part I think it’s a great bore. It 
is not half as interesting as bonnets, and 
diamonds, and dresses.” 

“What a little martyr to fashion you 
are! And pray, what can you say on 
the art-subject ?” 

“Oh, I can say, for instance, that the 
modern painters can’t do it anything like 
us well as the old masters; that Mr. 
Diisseldort’s school of paintings is very 
line ; that the Greek slave of that naughty 
slave-holder, Mr. Power, is divine; that 
Tait is great in feathers; that the roan 
horse in Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Horse Fair,’ 
looks as if he were jumping out of the 
canvas; and some other pretty things 
that I don’t just now recollect. Can’t 
you teach me a few stunning speeches 
which will make the people think I un- 
derstand al] about it ?” 

“You precious little humbug, 
tuggles, 

“One thing I have found out myseif, 
and that is, one must find fault with 
everything to be considered comme il faut 
in art,” observed Mary, sagaciously. 

“What an astute young lady you are!” 

“There is more truth than poetry in 
that remark,” said Mary. 

“ But,” said Mary, speaking with more 
animation than she had bestowed on the 
art subject, ‘‘are you not ashamed to be 
encouraging Alice to talk to Mr. Clavers ? 
—then, too, inviting him to come with 
us to the Square. I'll tell ma of you 
as soon as we go home—there now.” 

“If you do, I'll persuade your ma 
never to let you dance the German any 
more,” 

“YT wont say a word about it, good 
Mr. Ruggles,” said the young lady, hur- 
riedly. 
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“Thave half a mind to do it, anyhow.”’ 

“Now you wouldn’t be so cruel, Mr. 
Ruggles!—and Ido like you so much, and 
I think you are so nice,” said she, purr- 
ing around the bristling editor, whose 
only response was— 

“* Blarney !” 

“And I do think there is not a man in 
Dobbstown who can make half as good 
speeches as you can, Mr, Ruggles. Now 
promise me you wont.” 

This tribute to the orator doubtless had 
its effect. 

“Well,” said the editor, “if you pro- 
mise to behave yourself as young ladies 
ought to do when they get into long 

frocks, and not interrupt your sister’s 
téte-a-(étes with Clavers, I’ll not mention 
it.” 

A compromise being thus effected, they 
rejoined their companions, one of whom, 
Clavers, was still mounted on his art 
hobby, and the other performing the part 
of a good listener. The new-comers 
tried to listen for a few minutes, but the 
Trumpet man could ill conceal his rest- 
lessness under what he considered an in- 
fliction, and the handsome Teuton face 
of Mary grew very listless. Clavers at 
length perceiving the expression of fa- 
tigue of the younger sister, brought his 
remarks to a close out of charity to that 
young lady. 

The gentlemen returned with the ladies 
to the hotel, and said adieu to them at 
the door, and afterward took a long walk 
together. 

When they had walked for some time, 
Ruggles, whose manner was not nearly 
as energetic as usual, nor his hair as 
bristling, said to his companion— 

“Of course I have made a virtue of 
necessity and withdrawn, leaving the field 
open to you, and I think the palm of 
victory will soon be awarded to you. 
Her heart, I believe, is already yours. 
The ambitious head has struggled hard 
against the heart, doubtless, but to no 
purpose. 

“The triangular contest between 
Cronier, you, and myself is over,” con- 
tinued the dejected Trumpet man. “ It 
has lost one of its angles since I received 
my quietus. It is now between you two 
—Cronier backed by his title and the 
Dobbs family, and you—— Well, you 
are endorsed by Thomas Ruggles, who, 
since he cannot win the fair himself, will 
take as much pleasure in seeing you win 
her as the peculiar circumstances will ad- 
mit of. 
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“The day when she told me, in her 
way of mixing up the serious with the 
comic, that L was 2 frop as a lover, but 
hien renu as a friend, | felt as a barn- 
vard fowl not web-footed is supposed to 
feel on arainy day. I have been so long 
dallying in the primrose path of Cupid, 
that the platonie course which she has 
laid out for me is hard, very hard to fol- 
low. But Ruggles the lover must be 
put out of the way, and Ruggles the 
friend alone must live. Let the sighing 
swain be laid upon the shelf, for he has 
played his play out—the lights are ex- 
tinguished and the musie ended, It was 
an illusion in which the fellow lived for 
a long time, and to have the veil torn 
away, and so suddenly to see the reality, 
has been rwther trying for him—the re- 
jection, as an eye-opener, did its business 
more effectually than the decoction of 
that name which certain old fellows in- 
dulge in before breakfast. 

“The poet tells us that ‘sweet are the 
uses of adversity.’ Perhaps the upshot 
of this business will be my going to work 
in earnest, and making something of my- 
self. Lf my spoony aspirations had been 
realized, perhaps I should have subsided 
into an indolent hip-and-go-casy husband, 
verfectly happy but unconscionably lazy. 
Too much contentment begets laziness, 
and that, you know, is incompatible with 
the successful running of a newspaper. 

“| have been shaken off,” continued 
the 7rumpet man, “cast loose from the 
controlling idea which I have hugged de- 
lusively for years, and I have at last 
touched bottom; and as aman must needs 
hold on to something in life, [ will take a 
firmer hold on the Z'rvipet, which shall 
serve as ny life-preserver in the troubled 
sea in which I have been thrown. In 
blowing my newspaper hora hereafter, I 
shall have an eye single to the interests 
of number one, which I have been too 
much losing sight of under the shadow of 
my illusion. Hurrah! then, for Ruggles, 
and—and—— well, the right kind of 
principles, whatever they may be. I 
must work; that is the prescription for 
my case. Many men, with such a load 
on their hearts as I carry on mine, would 
take to strong drink, and finish the chap- 
ter six months afterwards by gazing per- 
manently at grass roots. But L trust I 
am not so weak as that. No, my dissi- 
pation shall be work—work incessant. 

. “The self-denial,” pursued Ruggles, 
you have practised, and the sacrifices 
you were willing to make for me and 


your country, shall serve as an example 
to me now that my turn has come, ] 
hope the lessons which you have thns 
taught me in magnanimity, will not be 
lost upon me. One would never suspee: 
that such a great loyal heart could be in 
the possession of as cold and grim a look. 
ing fellow as you.” 

“If I were a sentimental young miss, 
Ruggles,” said Clavers, interrupting him, 
“vou would turn my head with your ever. 
lasting compliments. My friend,” said he, 
with less than his usual reserve, taking the 
handof his companion, “I sympathize with 
you in the position inwhich you are placed, 
and if you still entertain any hope, how. 
ever slight, of ultimately gaining the 
hand of Alice, which you have so well 
earned by a life of devotion to her and 
her family, I shall take no further step 
with a view to securing her affections.” 

“Though | had such hope,” answered 
Ruggles, “it would be an ungrateful 
trick to avail myself of your proffered 
generosity ; but I have not the ghost of 
a hope, my dear fellow.” 

“T am unworthy of her, perhaps,” re- 
sumed Clavers, “ but my sense of duty 
will not permit me to deviate from my 
plan of lite. Part of this plan is, that I 
must know whether she who is to be my 
wife will choose me for myself alone, with- 
out the aids of wealth and position. It 
has been my habit, as far as I have been 
able, until now, to make my happiness 
subservient to my idea of duty, and ] 
shall not depart from it. It would be 
a noble sacritice for her to choose me 
as I am, and when I reflect on it seriously 


Tean scarcely hope for so great aone. But 


my duty is imperative, and she must 
either take ine as the conimon soldier, or 
leave me to an unhappy fate. I shall 
subject her to the ,test in a day or two, 
friend Ruggles; then I shall know if my 
pathway is to be strewn with roses or 
thorns.” 

“Yes,” said-Ruggles, “ you had better 
not let the grass grow under your feet, for 
Congress adjourns in a few days, when 
the family will return to Dobbstow2. 
Delays are dangerous, the copy-book tells 
us, you know, and in this case particu- 
larly so, seeing that you have such an 
alert rival as Cronier.. My advice,” said 
Ruggles, as he shook hands in parting 
from his friend, “is to lose no time.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


rE WAR DEPARTMENT —ITS BRANCHES— 
THE CONTRABAND CAMP—MR. STANTON 
—HIS RECEPTION-ROOM—TALK ABOUT 
THE WAR—THE AFRICAN RACE. 


un war department, at this time a place 
of especial interest, is situated west of 
the White House, and fronts on Penn- 
svlyania-avenue. A number of forest 
trees occupy the space between the build- 
ing and this thoroughfare. The main 
entrance is not through the front, but at 
the end or side of the department on 
Seventeenth-street. The building for- 
merly was of two stories, but within the 
last year, owing to the increased business, 
another story was added, and it is now a 
three-storied building, after a dry-goods- 
box pattern, extending from Seventeenth- 
street back to the grounds of the Presi- 
dential mansion. There is a walk leading 
from the back entrance to the White 
House, so that the President can at any 
time, without inconvenience, drop in 
upon his secretary quite informally, and 
talk over the military affairs of the nation. 
The President can be seen almost any 
evening entering the back-door, accom- 
panied trequently by a little son—the 
little fellow’s height of about three feet 
six presenting quite a contrast to the 
father’s six feet three. 

The building known as the War Depart- 
ment contains but a small part of the 
torce of this branch of the government. 
The business of the Adjutant-General’s 
oflice is conducted here, and takes up 
the greater portion of the department. 
A number of officers and soldiers have 
been detailed for duty in this branch of 
the service, the whole being under the 
superintendence of the Adjutant-General, 
Lorenzo Thomas. The telegraph office, 
where despatches are transmitted to, and 
received from, all the armies of the United 
States, occupies several rooms. Rooms 
for the head-quarters of the Provost- 
Marshal-General have been assigned in 
this building. The Secretary and his 
assistant, and the clerical force under 
them, occupy the remaining rooms. 

_ The business of the Commissary of 
Subsistence is conducted principally in a 
large house on President’s-square. The 
government bakery, which was carried 
on temporarily in the basement of the 
Capitol at the beginning of the war, is 
uow situated in the western part of the 
city, beyond the horse corrals, aud is 
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conducted under the superintendence of 
this branch of the government. 

The Surgeon-General’s oflices are situ- 
ated on the corner of Fifteenth and F 
streets, and the Paymaster-General’s next 
to Riggs’ banking-house, on the Avenue. 


The Quartermaster-General’s _ oilices 
occupy a number of buildings in different 
portions of the city, the most spacious of 
which is the one facing the War Depart- 
ment, and owned by Mr. Corcoran the 
banker, who dedicated it to art; but since 
the breaking out of the war, Uncle Sam 
has dedicated the same to a more useful 
purpose, and keeps his army-clothing 
there. The horse corrals, of which there 
are three, covering several acres of 
ground, come under the superintendence 
of the Quartermaster-General. One of 
them is used especially for the cure of 
sick and disabled animals. In connexion 
with the corrals are waggon shops, 
harness manufactories, &e. 

‘The “ Contraband” camp, located out 
on ‘l'welfth-street, at the outskirts of the 
city, is under the direction of this de- 
partment. ‘The camp contains, on an 
average, about eight hundred negroes, 
chiefly from Virginia. Upwards of five 
thousand have already been received here 
and provided for. Situations are usually 
obtained for them shortly after their 
arrival, so that the inhabitants of the 
camp consist principally of the sick and 
the infirm. Applications for ‘‘ contra- 
bands,” to be employed as_ servants 
and labourers, are made to the super- 
intendent of the camp in such great 
numbers that he is unable to supply the 
deinand. 

The camp resembles negro-quarters 
on a plantation, ‘The tenements are low, 
one-storied, and all front upon a large 
courtyard — being in four rows, which 
form a square. As these tenements are 
not sufficient to house all the “ contra- 
bands,” a number of tents have been 
pitched outside of the square, in the rear 
of the rows of shanties, where frame hos- 
pitals have also been erected, in one of 
which the religious services of the re- 
fugees are performed. The shanties are 
pretty nearly all whitewashed, and a 
number of them are quite clean. _ 

Mr. Stanton, in his department, 1s one 
of the most accessible officers of the 
government, He holds his levees in a 
small room (the door of which is 
always open) in the second story. He 
stands at one end of the room, behind a 
desk, pen in hand, and listens to what 
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each one has to say. Although the ac- 
counts or stories of those having business 
with the Secretary seem often unneces- 
sarily tedious, especially to those who 
come after them, he bears with them 
yatiently, and replies courteously, but 
briefly, to all. The visitors form in a 
line to the right as they enter, and take 
each their turn, in the same manner as 
crowds do at the general delivery of post- 
oflices in large cities. As soon as each 
one has had his say before the desk of 
the Secretary, he turns off to the left and 
asses out of the presence. Some of the 
Saini heroes without shoulder-straps, 
in their modest estimate of themselves, 
on finding themselves standing in the 
presence of such a distinguished gentle- 
man, are often quite abashed and almost 
lose the use of their tongues, but the Se- 
cretary comes to the rescue, and speaks 
to them encouragingly. 

As Ruggles and Dobbs stood in the 
hall of the department, they overheard a 
conversation between a couple of these 
soldiers, one of whom had just seen the 
Secretary, and who said to his com- 
panion— 

“ Bill, you can just tell the boys when 
you go down, that the Grand Mogul 
fixed me up all right.”’ 

“Why, Sam, he ain’t such a bad fellow 
after all. 1 heard some of the chaps 
down on the Peninsula say he was 
mighty cross and wouldn’t do nothing 
for nobody.” ” 

“Bosh,” says Sam; “that comes of 
his beimg down on the prigs that wont 
stand up to the rack. But, Heaven bless 
you, Bill, you ought to see the Mogul 
when he comes across one of the boys 
who has been blazing away at the rebs, 
and p’raps earries a crutch, or has his 
arm in a sling, then he’s as soft as a 
woman. Darned if he ain’t a mother to 
them kind of boys.” 

This conversation was a fair illustra- 
tion of one phase of the Secretary’s 
character. ° 

When Mr. Stanton is absent attending 
Cabinet meetings, or has important busi- 
ness in his private room, General Canby 
takes his place behind the desk of the 
little reception-room, and performs the 
duties, pro fem., of Secretary. 

Mr. Stanton appears to be a man of 
order and fine administrative ability, The 
elect ot system 1s now observable in all 
the workings of this immense department 
—~ho confusion anywhere, or lounging 
about of oilicials—evyerything goes on 





smoothly, and each one seems to have 
something to do. The Secretary is one 
of the most industrious of men, and the 
work which he has gone through is be. 
ginning to tell on him. He has log 
that buoyancy of spirits which he took 
with him into office; his mind has been 
on such a continual stretch that it js 
losing its elasticity. One of his assist. 
ant secretaries, Mr. Wolcott, tried to 
keep up with him, and died in har. 
ness, and now Mr. Watson, another as. 
sistant secretary, appears to be breaking 
down from overwork. 

The duties of Mr. Stanton have been 
more arduous for some time past, as he 
has had but one assistant secretary. He 
formerly had three, but, by some over. 
sight, Congress, at its last session, failed 
to make an appropriation for more than 
one. 

When Dobbs and Ruggles returned to 
the hotel, they found the ladies, with 
Cronier, grouped comfortably around the 
fire. As soon as the editor of the 7'rumpet 
was seated, he gave those who chose to 
listen an account of the visit to the War 
Department; and from that branched off 
naturally on to the war subject, with 
regard to which he ventilated some of 
his ideas, when he was at length inter- 
rupted by Cronier, who said, in’ pretty 
fair English, for he was somewhat excited 
on the subject— 

“Your country is yet in its youth im 
the art of war. It must be learned step 
by step, with plenty of experience. Your 
country has never been much at war, and 
it cannot be expected that she would 
understand much about it. The French 
are the people who understand the art of 
war, sir.”’ 

“You are right, Count,” answered 
Ruggles, “when you say that we have 
had but little experience in fighting, and 
I am thankful that it has been so, but 
the little fighting that we have done has 
been about as well done as any of our 
Transatlantic neighbours could do it, I 
opine. If you inquire of the English, 
for instance, I think they will admit that 
we did up our little jobs with them quite 
handsomely, both in 1776 and 1812.” | 

“But,” said Cronier, “the English 
are not much farther on in the art © 
war than yourselves. It is the French 
who have advanced in this direction.” 

“ And their advance into Mexico 1s 4 
proof of it, I suppose,” returne 
Ruggles. “Why, twelve thousan 
Yankees, half of them shopkeepers who 
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made no pretensions to military science, 
took Mexico in a few months—marched 
right into the capital with General 
Scott at their head. Kighty thousand 
of your countrymen, with their wonderful 
knowledge of the art of war—the heroes 
of Solferino and Magenta, and the 
bronzed veterans of Algiers—have failed 
to do in two years what we did in a few 
months with only twelve thousand men, 
more than half of whom never smelt 
powder before, nor pretended to any 
knowledge of the art of war. Why, sir, 
every American soldier considered him- 
self equal to three ‘¢reasers,’ as they 
used to call them.” 

“ But that was a dozen years ago,” said 
Cronier. “f Mexico has since become more 
warlike.” 

“But you say,” replied Ruggles, 

“experience is necessary in learning the 
art of war, and Mexico has had none 
since her war with us. <A few trivial 
internal dissensions do not amount to 
anything. A dozen years or so makes 
little or no change in the military cha- 
racter of a nation at peace. The Mexi- 
cans had the same wholesome respect for 
us long before our war with them. Why, 
one of our Western trappers, Colonel 
Bowie, after whom the bowie-knife is 
called, once entered a ranche where a 
crowd of twenty-five or thirty Mexicans 
were congregated who bore a grudge 
against him, lay down on the floor, and 
had his hands and feet tied, and offered 
to fight any one of them with his teeth ; 
hut not a ‘ greaser’ stepped forth.” 
_ “But your military operations,” re- 
jomed the Count, “ disclose blunder after 
blunder, from Bull Run down to the 
repulse at Fredericksburg, and your 
blunders are shouldered on to some of 
your best generals. ‘Tell me one of your 
lighting generals who has not made a 
blunder. You are no farther ahead now 
than you were at the beginning.” 

“You talk about blunders as if they 
were confined to this war,” returned 
Ruggles. ‘I question if there ever was 
a war in which a blunder of some kind 
Was not made. Your greatest captain, 
Bonaparte himself, blundered at Water- 
loo, and lost. And I do not think it 
comes with a good grace from you to say 
that you understand more about the art 
of war than the English, seeing that they 
whipped you. Happily we have never 
had occasion to fight the French, but if 
we should by any possibility get each 
other by the ears, [ have no doubt as to 
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what the result would be. We whipped 
the English, and they whipped you, 
ergo——” 

‘“* But England had something else on 
her hands when she fought with you. 
She had but a small portion of her forces 
here,” said Cronier. 

“Tf she had sent all her forces here, 
by Jove, we would have cleaned them 
out all the same, for the old Continentals 
never would have given up while a man 
of them was left,” returned Ruggles. 

Are you not what you call spreading 
the eagle a little now, Mr. Ruggles ?” 

“Not a bit of it. It’s the naked 
truth, sir.” 

“Why, that is just what they say 
down south—that they will never give 
up,” resumed Cronier. 

«And they wont—if they can help it,” 
added Ruggles. “ But if it becomes 
necessary, we will change off with them, 
as the chess-players do when they want 
to finish the game, and have man for 
man killed; and as we have the greater 
number of men, there will be enough 
left to claim the victory and maintain the 
government intact as it has come down 
io us from the patriot fathers of the re- 
volution. 

“A moment ago,” continaed Ruggles, 
“you said we were no farther ahead now 
than when we commenced. Why, sir, 
we are gaining ground, slowly but surely, 
every day. We are gradually taking 
possession of North Carolina, ‘Tennessee, 
and Louisiana, and are in possession of 
the rich valley of the Mississippi. Even 
now the flag of the Union floats over 
every State in the Union. 

“We admit that it is hard work 
whipping the South; but it is not caleu- 
lated to improve our temper when 
foreigners tell us we don’t know how to 
do it anything like as well as they could, 
especially as we are doing our best. 
We are a non-interfering nation, and all 
we ask of others is the right to manage 
our affairs in our own way—a privilege 
which we have always accorded to them. 
As one of our Yankees said, all we de- 
mand is that ‘them foreign chaps will 
stand back out of the ring, and they will 
see one of the tarnationest fights they 
ever set cyes on.’ ; 

“We have inaugurated more improve- 
ments in the art of war since we have 
been in the business than was ever done 
by any people in the same time since the 
world began. ‘To go no further, look at 
the improvements in the navy department, 
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in monitors, rams, shells, mortars, revolv- 
ing turrets, &c. We have worked arevolu- 
tion in naval warfare, sir. our country- 
men have tried their hand ab ship-building 
and turned out a La Gloire and several 
other abortive specimens of their handi- 
work. By Jove, sir, if you waut ships, 
get them built in this country, for you 
can’t make them yourselves. The King 
of [taly got one or two built here, and ever 
since | heard of it, I have had a higher 
respect for the man. You may rest as- 
sured that monarch has gumption. 

“As for the rebels saying they will 
never give up, we take that as we did all 
that talk about dying in the last ditch, on 
which they rung the changes until it was 
played out. They fought bravely in their 
ditches, every one will admit; but when 
it became too hot for them, we found they 
were not willing to die there, if@hey had 
so often told us, but found use for their 
legs in getting out as nimbly as possible. 
Then we had a great deal of talk about 
their leaving their bones to bleach on the 
lield of battle. But we have learned that 
all these fine phrases don’t amount to 
anything when we come to test them. 
Che point of the bayonet leis the wind 
out of these full-blown, high-sounding 
sentences, amazingly. Van Dorn was an 
astonishing haud at this kind of thing. 
{Lis proclamations were a jumble of ver- 
bose highfalutin’ phrases, such as ‘ Beau- 
tiful maidens of Louisiana, suffer not the 
craven youth to linger round your hearth- 
stones, but send them forth to the field of 
glory, there to win imperishable renown or 
filla martyr’s grave,’ &e. &e., ad libitan. 

‘Now, the fashion in Dixie is to say, 
‘We will never give up—they never ean 
whip us.” The frequent reiteration, how- 
ever, of these words indicates an appre- 
hension of such a result on their part. 
Chey are like the boy in the grave-yard, 
who whistles to keep up his eourage. 

“The determination to subjugate the 
rebels is becoming stronger as the fight 
progresses. There are only afew Copper- 
heads, of the Vallandigham and Wood 
stripe, who still harp about peace— 
* honourable peace,’ as they call it. 
fhe government is only waiting for these 
peace men to commit some overt act 
when she will soon dispose of them, by 
making such an example of one or two 
as will prevent the balance from croakine 
any more about peace. ‘The mass of the 
American people are united in reference 
to carrying on the war until the Union is 
restored, cost what it may, There are 





only a few radical Republicans and Demo. 
crats who hint at anything else, And 
the Border States are the most strenuoys 
promoters of a vigorous war-policy, be. 
cause their territory has been the battle. 
field of the struggle. ‘They have seep 
and felt the horrors of war, and there a 
man can oecupy no middle ground; he 
must be either Unionist or Secessionist. 
“We find it a big job to purge the 
nation of the disease which endangered 
its existence, but when it is restored to a 
healthy condition, as it surely will be, the 
work will have been done so effectually 
that it will never need to be done again, 
We have already made a moral progress 
in the last two years, which perhaps never 
would have been accomplished if we had 
gone on in the old way, ruled over and 
bullied by the South. Slaves are being 
unshackled by thousands. The govern. 
ment wisely does not make slavery a 
casus belli, for that would compromise 
many loyal men who still own slaves; 
hut the abolishment of slavery inevitably 
follows the army in whatever direction 
its operations are extended. It is a saeri- 
fice for the loyal slaveholders to give up 
their slaves, for these bondmen represent 
to them so much money; then there are 
the social ties which have grown up 
between them, that must be broken. It 
is hard, but they must submit. The 
terrible engine of war has been set 
a-going, and everything which impedes 
its action must fall before it. Slavery is 
in the way, and must fall, as a natural 
result. Many of these slaveholders who 
foresee the end are anxious to free their 
slaves through government aid, and this 
is the favourite project of the President, 
which he has been labouring to establish 
since the breaking out of the rebellion. 
Missouri has already taken legislative 
action in reference to the abolishment, 
and asked the government for assistance 
to be made a free State. The lower 
brauch of Congress voted a certain sum 
for the purpose, but the measure stuck 
in the Senate on the score of unconstitu- 
tionality. The senators were afraid of 
establishing a precedent in the case ol 
Missouri that might have led to rather 
complicated results, and after a deal of 
discussion the matter was dropped. But 
whether Congress grants the sum ask 
for or not, Missouri must become a free 
State, whatever may be the political sea- 
timent of her people; they, however, are 
now quickly learning this fact, and hence 
are desirous of disposing of such portable 
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property as slaves as speedily as possible, 
seeing that it is provided with legs and 
constantly taking itself off. 

“The errors in which men ‘have been 
educated for a lifetime are not easily 
eradicated, and it is hard for these slave- 
holders to destroy the idols which they 
have petted and nursed so long; but war 
is a terrible iconoclast. 

« Another effect, is the advancement of 
the black man in the scale of civilization. 
The privilege of fighting for the preserva- 
tion of the Union on an equal footing 
with the white man, has been extended 
to him. If he conducts himself in a 
manner worthy of the privilege which has 
been bestowed upon him, this will prove 
for him the initiatory step to several 
others in the ascending eal of civiliza- 
tion. An opportunity is now offered to 
him to show if he really is a ‘manand a 


brother,’ and worthy of the blessings of 
freedom. ‘This war should possess for 


him even a greater interest than for us, 
for he fights not only for his country, 
but for the freedom of his race. A phi- 
losophic historian says, that an enslaved 
race which is deserving of freedom should 
themselves strike the first blow. We 
shall soon see now if the black man will 
avail himself of his advantages. We 
shall soon see if the black ram is going 
to butt seriously at the rebellion.” 

At this moment, Alice, who was sitting 
opposite, spoke up = warmly— 

“There you go, laughing at the first 
effort the black man is about to make 
toward bettering his condition. How 
much nobler it is to lend a helping hand 
to a fellow-man who is struggling up- 
ward, instead of standing by an indif- 
ferent spectator! If the African people 
do not take advantage of the glorious 
privileges extended to them by a wise 
and beneficent government, it will be 
because they were discouraged by the 
levity and want of sympathy of American 
citizens. The people must not fold their 
arms and say, ‘ Well, let us see what the 
negro is going to do for himself; we 
have given him a chance—let us see if 
he is going to seize it.’ If all were to 
act in this way, the project for im- 
proving the moral and mental condition 
of the race which is now afoot would 
certainly fail. Who ever heard of a race 
that did not require moral support in 
conquering their freedom ? And this race, 
so long oppressed and untaught, keenly 
feel the need of encouragement and sym- 
pathy in their first unsteady steps towards 
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that future so big with hope for them. 
Happily for them and for the country, 
there ave men enough in this land who 
will perform these kind offices for this 
people, and thus the cause of justice and 
charity will and shall in the end prevail. 
It shall be recorded in future history 
that a new era dawned upon the fortunes 
of America in 1863, when she began to 
live up to her dictum, that ‘all men are 
born free and equal,’ and took the out- 
stretched hand of Ethiopia’s son, and 
conferred upon him some of the rights 
of citizenship.” 

Ruggles’ remark in reference to the 
butting propensities of the negro, which 
he made before Alice spoke up so warmly, 
had by this time taken root in the mind 
of Dobbs, and bore fruit in the following 
observations— 

“They are remarkable butters, are the 
negroes,” said the worthy gentleman, 
shaking out the folds of his bandanna. 
“I remember, when I was a boy, I used 
to see onc of them who was always but- 
ting with a ram in a field hard by for his 
amusement, and the negro always got the 
better of the animal, until one day the 
ram took him unawares, and butted the 
poor man on the shins. After that he 
could never be induced to butt the ram 
again; but a man in the neighbourhood 
said he took to fighting the tiger instead 
of the other animal; and I remember 
some of my neighbours were amused at 
the remark of the man. I suppose they 
thought the tiger a less forinidable beast 
to butt at than the ram,” added Mr. 
Dobbs, reflectively. 

“Father,” said Alice, “your youthful 
reminiscences are untimely. Iam sorry 
to hear you speaking so lightly of this 
race. The subject demands the serious 
attention of every patriotic, thoughtful 
man, especially at this time.” 

Thereupon Mr. Dobbs, who always 
wished to stand well in the estimation of 
his daughter, recollecting two or three of 
the phrases in one of the speeches which 
Ruggles had written for him, replied— 

* May this right arm be withered if it 
should ever be raised against a dusky son 
of Ethiopia! May this tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if it should ever 
utter a word against this suffering, down- 
trodden people!” 

“Tow well he remembers it,” whis- 
pered Ruggles to Mrs. Dobbs, who was 
sitting next to him. 

“ Your speaking so humanely in behalf 
of the negro race,” said Ruggles to Alice, 
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“has sugeested to me an idea for not 
only the amelioration of that race, but of 
the whole human family. If my idea 
were carried out, there would be no more 
wars —human strife, nationally consi- 
dered, would be at an end, and all the 
swords would be turned into prumng- 
hooks, and all the cannons sold for old 
metal.” : 

“ And pray what is this luminous idea 
of yours ¢” asked Alice. 

“Tt is this. Let all the nations of the 
world send plenipotentiary delegates to a 
Congress to be held once a year at the 
capital of each country, successively. 
Let a code of laws be drawn up at their 
first sitting, and he adopted and held as 
sacred as we regard our Constitution. 
Let the differences between nations be 
settled according to this code, without 
recourse to any other tribunal—its action 
in every instance being considered final ; 
and when a nation should attempt to 
break this Constitution by opposing the 
decisions of the Congress, made accord- 
ing to the law of the Constitution, let all 
the world turn upon the offending country 
and punish her as a common malefactor. 
But in view of such a fate, no nation 
would pursue such a suicidal course; 
consequently, all men would be at 
peace.” 

“Ruggles,” said Alice, “your sphere 
is too contracted as editor of the 7-xinpet ; 
you should at least have control over 
the foreign policy of the country. I 
doubt not, if Mr. Lincoln were aware 
how much concentrated wisdom still re- 
mains outside of his Cabinet, he would 
make room for it and take you in.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DEPARTURE—CONCLUSION, 


THERE was hiurry and bustle inthe Dobbs 
family. ‘The packing of trunks, giving of 
orders, and the usual confusion previous 
to a departure were gone through with. 
The member from Dobbstown was 
glad the session was at an end, with a 
prospect of rest ahead. The poor gen- 
tleman’s mind had been upon such a 
continual stretch in Washington, that he 
had lost considerably in tlesh. He wanted 
to unbend himself—to come down from 
the high stilts on which he had balanced 
himself with difficulty during the past 
winter. He thought of his garden at 
home—the grape-vines that required lat- 
icing—the soil that must be spaded, 





and the squashes and pumpkins that } 
would plant. ‘ 

He looked forward with no little plea. 
sure to seeing neighbours Jones and 
Smith, and telling them of the conspj. 
cuous part he had played in making the 
laws of the country, and receiving thei: 
thanks for the cuttings, and seeds, and 
public documents which he, from time i 
time, had sent them under his frank, As 
to political conversation, he made a mental 
resolution to steer clear of that when he 
reached home. He had been done to 
death with ¢ha¢ ; he would say nothing ; 
he would refer people of an inquiring 
turn to Ruggles, who was always up to 
that kind of thing, for an exposition of 
his views. He was determined to keep 
quiet, and stay at home, and look after 
his gooseberries and currants, &c. 

The worthy gentleman had been goi 
under such a heavy press of sail in Wash. 
ington, he felt as if he could stand it no 
longer, and must take in canvas and rest 
awhile. To be always under marching 
orders, to be always acting under implicit 
instructions, to be always reined up and 
well under hand of those who were driving 
him, was wearisome indeed to the simple 
gentleman. 

Mr. Dobbs was knocked up with his 
trials at the capital, and was glad to go 
home. As he sat upon a trunk he looked 
quite radiant, and said to Mary, who did 
not seem to share the old gentleman’s 
desire to leave the city— 

“T’ll make you such nice bouquets, as 
soon as the flowers bloom; and [’ll buy 
you a nice canary bird that will wake you 
up early in the morning with its singing, 
you sleepy little puss; and if you are 
a very good girl, may be, in the hot 
weather, [’ll take you to Newport. There 
now.” 

This was all very well and delightful 
for the young lady to hear, bu: still she 
was loth to leave Washington so soon. 

“Why don’t you stay until the first of 
May, pa? ‘There is to be ever so much 
gaiety yet. Just to think of it, Mrs. 
Thingumbob’s party comes off in a few 
days, and I’ll be gone, when I have 
already engaged for the German; and 
you don’t know how delightful the Ger- 
man is, pa. And then the rides, 
drives, and walks—and the nice young 
men. I declare it’s too bad.” 

“And can’t my little puss find these 
things in Dobbstown ?” asked the parent. 

“Qh, the people are so stupid there, 
answered the young lady. 
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The old gentleman turned the remark 
over in his mind, and felt apprehensive 
that the residence at Washington had 
engendered a crop of “notions” in his 
daughter’s head which might give him 
some trouble. Dobbs often had mis- 
givings about mounting the political 
hobby. He felt as if the thing would 
let down some way, or bring trouble; but 
he always satisfied his. doubts with the 
reflection that “ Mrs. Dobbs would have 
it so, and if anybody knew about it she 
id.” 

Mrs. Dobbs was nearly as well pleased 
as her husband to leave the capital. She 
doubtless felt as the pilot feels who has 
brought his ship through an unknown 
sea to a safe harbour. She had reason to 
pride herself on her husband’s success as 
a legislator. He was established for life 
as the Honourable John Dobbs, who had 
made a speech in Congress, and shared 
in the deliberations of that body. The 
Dobbs family was looming up—was be- 
coming known. She was content with 
the winter’s work. 

Alice expressed no preference with re- 
gard to going or staying, but sat listless 
and silent. Had she buffeted so long 
with the waves that she had grown weary 
of the struggle, and allowed herself to be 
borne away by the current? Had the 
worldly-wise counsels of the mother pre- 
vailed ? Had the assiduous attentions of 
the Count become more agreeable ? Had 
the love of pleasure and position carried 
the day? Perhaps she was asking her- 
self these questionsas shesat pre-occupied 
waiting the moment of departure. 

If her heart had been touched by the 
soldier—if she loved him—would she 
soon forget the episode? Would there 
be any more serious result attending the 
little heart-story than dropping a tear or 
two over a few di/lets-doux, and pressing 
to the heart a few withered flowers? 
Perhaps she was asking herself these 
questions. 

The age is growing more matter-of- 
fact every day. Silk ladders, guitar se- 
renaders, and elopements have passed 
away. No more scaling of walls, no 
more twanging of the light guitar, no 
more “‘ meet me by moonlight,” no more 
fleeing from obdurate parents. All that 
is changed now. Such matters are con- 
ducted in these latter days by due process 
of law and conventionality. Red tape, 
to a certain extent, has invaded the in- 
stitution of matrimony. Young ladies 
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do not choose their life-partners now, 
but their papas and mammas do it for 
them, and they, like well-behaved, obedient 
daughters, submit to the selection of 
their parents. Occasionally the young 
creature casts a wistful eye on the for- 
bidden fruit, in the person of some young 
gentleman who does not come up to 
papa’s requirements; and although she 
stoutly maintains that she will wed none 
but him, papa’s logic at last prevails, and 
she succumbs to become the wife of his 
selection—Mr. Smith, probably—and in 
a few months Mrs. 8. gets reconciled to 
her matrimonial harness, and ambles along 
life’s journey with Mr. Smith quite ami- 
cably. Then papa will be sure to remind 
his daughter of his wisdom in selecting 
for her such a husband as Mr. Smith, 
and inveigh against those artist and poet 
chaps who have no more idea of practical 
life than a hen has of swimming. 

Perhaps Alice also made these reflec- 
tions. 

At length Cronier, with the air of one 
of the family, announced that the car- 
riages were ready, when the Dobbs folk 
descended with that gentleman and 
took their seats. Ruggles stood by the 
vehicles to bid them good-bye for a week 
or so, when he expected to rejoin them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs entered one carriage, 
the daughters and Cronier the other, and 
the face of the count wore an exultant 
expression as he took his seat in front of 
the ladies. The farewells were soon ex- 
changed with the editor of the Zrumpet, 
and the carriages started. As the one con- 
taining the young people moved off, the 
eldest daughter leaned over the side of 
the vehicle, waved her handkerchief to 
the cavalier of the black horse, and smiled 
asad parting adieu. The horseman re- 
sponded with a low bow, and the shadow 
of deep dejection rested upon his face. 
He turned his head in the direction of 
the receding carriage, and looked long- 
ingly after it until it was out of sight, 
aud then turned, as one having authority, 
to an orderly standing near, and told 
him to take charge of his horse, dis- 
mounted, and the orderly took his place. 
As the dismounted horseman joined 
Ruggles, he removed his great-coat, thus 
disclosing the undress uniform of an 
officer, which he wore underneath. 

As the two friends grasped each other 
by the hand, the officer said— 

“She could not stand the test.” 
























































THEIR HISTORY 


So much has been written on the subject 
of the breeding and management of fowls, 
that little that is new remains to be said. 
But the works that have hitherto appeared 
are citber too elaborate and expensive to 
be of general utility, or too meagre and un- 
satisfactory to be of any practical value. 
It is, therefore, our intention to present 
our readers with the most useful advice 
and valuable suggestions belonging to this 
branch of economy. 

However interesting the subject, there 
would be no advantage in tracing back 
the various breeds of domestic poultry to 
their common origin. They have evi- 
dently existed in a domesticated state in 
many couutrics, from time immemorial, 
being incidentally mentioned in the First 
Book of Kings, iv. 25, as forming part 
of the provision at the court of Solomon ; 
and in the course of ages have branched 
out into uumerous varieties from the 
parent stock. We shall proceed first to 
give a description of the several kinds of 
fowls common in England, and afterwards 
the proper methods of treatinent to ensure 
the greatest advantage and prolit. 

1. Tuk Matay Fown.—This is the 
largest fowl bred in this country: its 
general colour is yellow, intermixed with 
dark brown; being very long-legged, on 
that account it is not well adapted for 
sitting; neither is it desirable to be kept 
for its flesh, which is coarse, and of a 
dark colour. The eggs, however, are 
nutritious, and are of larger size than 
those of any other hens. 

2. Tur Spanisu Fown is the next in 
size; it is also long-legged, therefore the 
same objection applies to this as to the 
Malay. It is common in the neighbour- 
hood of London. The plumage and legs 
are entirely black, and the combs very 
large and red. ‘The flesh is white and 
good, and the eggs nearly as large as 
those of the Malay hens. : 

3. THe Dorxixe Fown is so ealled 
from the town of Dorking, 1: Surrey, 
where they are to be seen in the reat est 
abundance, and are said to have been 
lirst brought thither by the Romans. This 
fowl is the third in size of British poultry, 
and has a finely-shaped body and small 
legs. Its colour is entirely white, and it 
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may generally be distinguished by having 
five claws on each foot; one of which 
however, is usually imperfect. The coloy; 
of the flesh is not so white as that of 
some of the common kinds, but inelines 
to a cream colour; it is, however, of fine 
flavour. The eggs are large, and this foy) 
is an abundant layer. 

4. Toe Potanp Fow..—Of this there 
are two varieties, the one black, with a 
top-knot of white feathers; the other 
gold-coloured and spotted, with a dark. 
feathered crest. The plumage is not so 
abundant as that of most others; their 
legs are short, their bodies plump; and, 
next to the Game Fowl, they are con- 
sidered to be the most beautiful in appear. 
ance. ‘The flesh resembles that of the 
Dorking, being rich and juicy. ‘These 
fowls have the least desire of any to sit, 
and from the greater number of eggs 
which they lay, they are the most valu- 
able, and have been called Every-Day 
Hens, or EvertastinG Layers. Their 
eggs are scarcely so large as those of 
common hens, but from the great quan- 
tity they produce, and their little ten- 
dency to sit, they are the most profitable 
of all the varicties. 

5. Tus Botton Grey.—This fowl may 
perhaps be esteemed next to the Poland; 
it is very little known in the south of 
England, and derives its name from the 
town of Bolton, in Lancashire, in which 
county it appears to be most reared. It 
is thus described by the Rev. Mr. Ash- 
worth: ‘“Small-sized, short in the leg, 
plump in the make. The colour of the 
genuine kind, invariably pure white m 
the whole loppel of the neck; the body 
white, thickly spotted with bright black, 
sometimes running into a grizzle, with 
one or more black bars at the extremity 
of the tail; they are chiefly esteemed as 
very constant layers, though their colour 
would mark them as a good table fowl.” 

6. Tue Game Fows.—This is the most 
beautiful and rich in plumage of any of 
the gallinaceous group, and in graceful- 
ness of figure excels them all; the flesh 
is superior in whiteness and flavour to 
that of any other; the eggs are finely 
formed and delicate in flavour, but rather 
smaller than those of ordinary fowls. 
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This breed, however, cannot be reared to 
any profit, on account of the natural pro- 
pensity of the birds to fight, which, mani- 
festing itself at a very early period, ren- 
ders it a matter of extreme difficulty to 
bring up the young brood. 

7. Tur Bantam Fow is a well-known 
small breed, of which there are several 
varieties; some are covered with feathers 
down their legs, while others are as 
smooth-legged as the common kind. They 
may be made useful in hatching the eggs 
of partridges, as they are good nurses, 
and good layers. They may be used for 
the table instead of partridges or young 
chickens ; the flesh and the eggs are very 
delicate in flavour. We have here enu- 
merated only the principal choice varie- 
ties of fowls which are bred im this 
country; but besides these, there are 
many other kinds, which have been pro- 
duced by the continual crossing of the 
breeds; some sorts are peculiar to cer- 
tain localities which appear to be favour- 
able tothem; andthe common Farm-Yarp 
Fow possesses the diversified character- 
istics of all those we have described. 
Some are good layers, others good sitters, 
these valuable for their flesh, those for 
their eggs; and therefore persons who 
are inexperienced in such matters, and 
wish to avail themselves of the advantage 
of keeping fowls, must trust to the 
judgment and honesty of those from 
whom they purchase as to the required 
qualities, 

On tux Crorce or Stock.—No fixed 
rule can be adopted in the selection of 
ordinary fowls, experience showing that 
it is impossible to infer which individuals 
among a number of young hens will be 
good layers or good sitters. No de- 
pendence can be placed in the colour or 
form of the farm-yard fowl by which to 
judge of these qualities. We may, how- 
ever, say, that those which more nearly 
resemble in appearance any of the select 
varieties we have enumerated will have 
sunilar characteristics. Thus the long- 
‘legged kinds are not very useful as 
sitters, as they do not cover the eggs so 
well as the other kinds; they are besides 
apt to trample and break them. But it 
does not follow, that because the form 
of the hen precludes her sitting well, 
that therefore she has no desire to do so, 
lor we as often find the propensity as 
strong in the long-legged as among the 
short-legged breeds. 

The following general directions from 
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Main’s work on poultry may be found 
useful :—“‘ The races of hens which should 
be bred in preference to others are those 
which yield eggs in the greatest abun- 
dance, and whose flesh is the most deli- 
cate; these two advantages, and espe- 
cially the first, are blended in the common 
hens. In selecting them, they must be 
chosen of a middling size, of a black or 
brown colour, a robust constitution, 
having a large head, sharp eyes, the 
comb pendant, the feet bluish those 
with large spurs, which scratch, which 
crow and call in the same manner as 
cocks must be rejected.” Remember the 
popular distich— 
‘‘ A whistling woman, and crowing hen, 
The worst plagues ever sent to men.” 


A friend who has considerable knowledge 
on this subject has furnished us with his 
views as to the sort of hens most suitable 
to be chosen. “ In my own experience,” 
he says, “‘I have found the following cha- 
racteristics worthy of being kept in view, 
viz., a good middle size, with white or 
bluish legs of proportionate length; the 
comb what is called ‘ double,’ regularly. 

“The fowls with large round top-knots, 
showing a descent from, or at least a mix- 
ture of the ‘Poland, are generally very 
good layers.” 

Mowbray says that “the green linnet 
is an excellent model of form for the 
domestic fowl, and the true Dorking 
breed approaches the nearest to such 
a model.” 

After all that may be said, observation 
and experience alone will determine the 
value of the hen; and the best way to 
arrive at any definite conclusion will be 
to keep memoranda of everything con- 
nected with the fowls, as to their form, 
colour, age, produce, &c. Such a plan, 
carefully followed, would no doubt lead 
to very satisfactory results. 

It is of no less importance to be care- 
ful in the choice of the cock as of the 
hen; he should be of moderate size, 
carry his head high, have a lively appear- 
ance, a clear voice, a find red glossy 
comb and wattles, a broad, well-expanded 
breast, and be strong in the wing, and of 
dark plumage. The legs should be thick, 
the claws sharp, the bill short, and he 
must be quick and energetic in all his 
actions. ben 

When the cock takes a violent dislike 
to one or more particular hens, the ob- 


noxious individuals must be removed, 
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otherwise they will be perpetually wor- 
ried and harassed, and obliged to mope 
about in corners, and will always be sub- 
iect to be torn or maimed by the cock ; 
we have even seen a fine hen struck dead 
in an instant by a blow from her cruel 
and capricious master. . 

When a young cock is substituted for 
an old one, the hens sometimes object to 
associate with the new comer. ‘This pro- 
bablv arises from his dulness; and the 
way of reconciling them is to feed the 
cock upon the most nourishing and sti- 
mulating food, to keep him warm, suffer- 
ing him only to be abroad during sun- 
shine, never when the weather is wet or 
cold; by these means the hens will be 
gradually accustomed to, and pleased 
with their new partner. 

There is a diversity of opinions as to 
the number of hens to be allowed to one 
cock. Mowbray says from four io six, 
the latter being the extreme number, 
with the view of making the utmost ad- 
vantage. 

Other writers variously state the num- 
ber of hens most desirable, varying from 
five to twenty-five. But the object in 
view must always be regarded; for if the 
eggs be intended for hatching, one cock 
{o six or seven hens will be necessary in 
order to ensure a strong and healthy 
brood, while twenty hens may be allowed 
when chickens are not required. It is 
not even necessary to have a cock at all, 
when only eggs are wanted. When no 
male is kept, the eggs produced are called 
clear eggs, and tliough they are said to 
he scarcely so wholesome and nourishing 
as others, yet they have the great advan- 
tage of keeping better. A hen kept 
closely contined in a cage, laid SA 
every other day, from March to October, 
during two years. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT, SITUATION, 
Pouttry Yarp, &c.—'To ensure success, 
and to realize profit in the breeding of 
fowls, it is absolutely necessary that the 
nature of the soil on which they are kept 
be of a thoroughly dry character, Damp 
clayey soils are highly injurious, as in 
such situations the fowls will be affected 
with asthina, diarrhoea, and other diseases, 
which produce great mortality among 
them. On the other hand, in a dry and 
warm situation they will flourish’ with 
scarcely any trouble or attention. 

Observe the difference between fowls 
kept in close damp streets in London and 
other large towns, and those which have 
the advantages of light, air, and sunshine 





The same conditions we choose {or 
ourselves are those best adapted for 
fowls, viz., air, light, warmth, and dry. 
ness; with all these circumstances, there 
need be no fear of failure. To ensure 
these, let the yard in which the fowls are 
kept be well drained and gravelled, so 
that there may be no collections of refuse 
matters, or stagnant water to produce 
disease, but that it may speedily become 
dry after rain. 

If possible, the poultry house should 
have a southern aspect ; any out-house or 
shed may be rendered suitable, especially 
if adjoining to the dwelling-house, where 
the warmth from the fires at the back of 
the wall may serve to warm the building. 
This will be found very advantageous to 
the fowls, for as they are originally natives 
of warm climates, an increascd tempera- 
ture is always favourable to their laying. 
Precautions must be taken to keep out 
the rains, and the keen blasts of winter, 
and during the continuance of unfavour- 
able weather the fowls must be kept shut 
up in their house, as rain is so injurious 
to them that their laying will be re- 
tarded for a long period by a thorough 
wetting. 

The floor of the fowl house should be 
formed of chalk and earth, thoroughly 
beaten down to form a compact solid 
mass, which the fowls cannot tear up, 
and which will bear frequent sweepings. 
This floor should constantly be kept 
clean, and well sprinkled with sand or dry 
ashes, and there should also be several 
troughs filled with either of these mate- 
rials for the fowls to wallow in, as they 
are accustomed to do, in ,order to nd 
themselves of the vermin with which 
they would otherwise be infested. “A 
better remedy, and one far speedier, and 
of more certain efficacy has been dis- 
covered at Windsor by her Majesty's 
feeder. The laying-nests at Windsor 
are composed of dry heather (erica te 
tralix), and small branches of hawthorn, 
covered over with white lichen (dichen 
rauyiferinus). These , materials rubbed 
together by the pressure and motion of 
the hen, emit a light powder, which 
making its way between the feathers to 


the skin, is found to have the effect of 


dislodging every species of troublesome 
parasite.” 

The perches for the fowls to roost om 
should not be placed one above the other, 
for obvious reasons, but. in a continuous 
line around the house. Pegs driven into 
the wall way serve as steps for them to 
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ascend to roost, but these must be so ar- 
ranged as to form a proper slope for their 
convenience. 

The nests for laying are recommended 
by some to be formed in boxes, or bas- 
kets, arranged around the room, cither 
upon the floor or at any height that may 
be convenient. Clean straw is prefer- 
able to hay for nests, as being less liable 
to harbour vermin or become musty. 

But the best form is a box with a side 
entrance, as the hen is not so liable to 
break the eggs as when she jumps down 
from the top upon them. The more se- 
cluded the nest can be placed the better, 
as the hen is so fastidious and prudish, 
and has somuch mystery about her laying 
that she 7i/? have secrecy. If you watch 
her proceedings she is annoyed, and is 
probably prevented from laying, and may 
be stopped altogether for some time. 

In the nests there should be several 
chalk eggs, in order to induce the hens 
to lay there. 

Atter the fowls have gone out, the door 
and window of the house should be 
opened; and occasionally a small quan- 
tity of hay or straw should be burned in 
it, to renew the air and to destroy noxious 
insects. The nest, perches, food-troughs, 
&e., should be frequently scraped and 
washed, and the ground often swept, 
scraped, and covered with ashes. 

Foop.— Nature teaches the fowl the 
kind of food most suitable, and in this, 
as in all other matters, if we follow nature, 
we shall do much better than by adopting 
the notions of those persons who recom- 
nend the most extraordinary compounds 
as food for fowls. 

“They are of all birds the most easy 
to feed; nothing is lost to them; they 
are seen the whole day long incessantly 
busied in scratching, searching, and pick- 
ing up a living. The finest, the most 
imperceptible seed cannot escape the 
piercing looks of a fowl. The fly that is 
most rapid in its flight, cannot screen 
itself from the promptitude with which 
she darts her bill; the worm which comes 
to breathe at the surface of the earth, 
has not time to shrink from her glance, 
but is immediately seized. The food of 
fowls consists of several sorts of grain, 
fruit, Insects, and worms. A good way 
to rid the gardens of caterpillars, worms, 
and other little creatures that eat up the 
produce, would be to let in hens, if by 
their habit of scratching the ground they 
did not cause more damage than service. 
Dressed or raw flesh is likewise suited 
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to the taste of these birds ; and they are 
very fond of mulberries and some other 
fruits. 

“Fowls that feast on seeds, worms, 
insects, with everything they have found, 
in an obstinate search on the dunghill, in 
the yards, in the barns, in the stables, 
cowhouses, &c., only want at the farms, 
in spring and winter, a supplementary 
feed, which is always distributed to them 
in the morning at sunrise and in the 
evening before it sets.” 

Mowbray tells us, that instead of giving 
ordinary, or TAIL CORN, to poultry, he 
always found it most advantageous to 
allow the heaviest and best. This high 
feeding shows itself not only in the size and 
flesh of the fowls, but in the size, weight, 
and substantial goodness of their eggs, 
which will prove far superior to the eggs 
of fowls fed upon ordinary corn or washy 
potatoes, two eggs of the former going 
further in domestic use than three of the 
latter. The water also given to fowls 
should be often renewed, fresh and clean ; 
indeed those which have been well kept 
will turn with disgust from ordinary food 
and foul water. 

Barley is the best corn for poultry—it 
should form their staple food. Oats are 
sometimes used, but not so advantage- 
ously; besides, they are apt to scour 
young chickens. They are recommended 
by some as promoting laying, but for this 
a er hempseed, buckwheat, and mil- 
et are better substitutes. 

Maize, or Indian corn, is an excellent 
article of food. For either the ordinary 
keep, or for fattening fowls, it should be 
given whole, or slightly bruised, and will 
be found more profitable than any other 
grain. Sunflower seed has been much 
praised as food for poultry—it may be 
used economically in connexion with 
other food, in the saving of grain. The 
head of the flower containing the ripe 
seed may be cut off and thrown to the 
fowls; picking out the seeds serves for 
their amusement. 

To keep fowls in health they should be 
supplied with a sufficiency of vegetable 
diet, such as cabbage, lettuce, beet, car- 
rots, potatoes, &c., either raw or boiled. 
In the winter, too, when they cannot pro- 
cure worms or insects, it is very neces- 
sary to give them small quantities of 
animal food, as bacon rind, odd bits of 
meat, &c., chopped small as substitutes ; 
or the bones may be given to them to 
pick, which will be of great service in 
forwarding their laying. er 
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Instinct causes the fowl to swallow 
small gravel stones and other hard sub- 
stances, which are taken into the gizzard, 
and assist digestion by grinding the food. 
There should always be a good supply of 
eravel and pounded bricks for them to 
resort to. ; _— 

The egg shell being principally com- 
posed of carbonate of lime, it is impor- 
tant that laying hens should have access 
to lime, chalk, or broken plaster or mor- 
tar from walls, otherwise they will not 
lay so plentifully, and many of the eggs 
will be soft, that is, destitute of the outer 
hard envelope; this must be particularly 
attended to in winter, when snow is on 
the ground, and at other seasons when 
they may be prevented from going abroad. 

When soft eggs are laid, it would be 
well to put a little chalk in the water 
which the fowls drink. They must al- 
ways have a constant supply, pure and 
clean; dirty water is the sure promoter 
of disease. 

HatcuinG AND REARING THE YOUNG 
Broop.—The eggs for sitting on must 
not be more than three weeks old, for 
fresh eggs produce the healthiest chickens, 
and are easiest to be hatched. Choose 
those eggs which have been properly 
fecundated ; those of your own best hens 
of two years old are to be preferred, as 
you may be sure of them, if you have 
taken care to allow but five or six hens to 
one cock, for the purpose of producing 
eggs for hatching. If you examine the 
eggs by candle-light, a smal! vacancy or 
air-bladder may be observed in the in- 
terior, at the larger end of the egg; if 
this be exactly in the centre, it is the 
germ of the male bird, but if a little on 

one side, it is that of the female; this is 
useful to be known, as then the supply of 
either kind can be properly regulated. 

When the eggs are thus chosen, as 
soon as possible after they are laid, they 
should be put away in dry sawdust, in a 
cool place until the time of sitting. 

The number of eggs given to a hen for 
hatching must be proportioned to her 
size and ability to cover them. More, 
however, may be given in summer than 
in winter; a hen that will hatch sixteen 
= eighteen . ~ . June, should not 

lave more than twelve in Februar : 
March n February or 

: ‘The desire, of most hens to sit when 
they have finished laying is very creat, 
but it is not enough that they appear to 
liave a disposition for it, as it often hap- 
pens that a hen will commence incu} 


da- 





tion and then forsake her nest, after 
sitting on the eggs sufficient time to 
addle them. Those most likely to pe. 
form the service best are at least two 
years old, not easily frightened, havino 
large wings, and their bodies well sup. 
lied with feathers, above all with short 
egs, that they may sit close. 

To try the qualification of the hen, she 
should be set for a few days on a nest 
with some worthless eggs ; if she appear 
steady, and there is reason to suppose the 
sitting will be permanent, let the useless 
eggs be removed and the selected e 
placed under her; she may then be 
covered with a clean cloth as a necessary 
precaution against her leaving the nest; 
when her morning meal is given the cloth 
may be taken off, and replaced as soon as 
she has entered the nest. Some hens sit 
so constantly that it is absolutely neces. 
sary to lift them off their nests, in order 
that they may take food and drink ; corn 
and water should be placed near them 
that if they please they may take what 
they require at any time. Great care 
must be taken that the eggs be pre- 
served from cold, especially towards the 
end of hatching, or the young will cer. 
tainly perish in their shells. 

Spring and autumn are the most fa- 
vourable times for sitting ; then eggs are 
more plentiful and in better condition, 
and the temperature is more suitable. 

The eggs should never be disturbed 
after they are in the nest ; recent experi- 
ments have proved that they need not be 
turned, as generally practised, but that 
this should be left to nature. 

On the twenty-first day of incubation 
hatching is usually complete; the little 
chicks peck through the shell, and free 
themselves from their prison. No at- 
tempt should be made to break the shell 
and liberate them before the time, though 
a little assistance is sometimes necessary, 
when some are found too weak to free 
themselves by their own effort ; but this 
requires great care and dexterity, as the 
least injury inflicted results in the death 
of the chicken. Rather than be too 
hasty, it will be better to wait at least 
twelve hours before attempting thelr 
liberation. 

The chickens first hatched are to be 
taken away from the hen, lest she shot 
be tempted to forsake her nest, — 
some to perish. They should be place 
in a basket with soft wool, and, if the 
weather be cold, put in a warm apartment 
or near the fire. They will not require 














food for twenty-four hours, by which time 
all the rest of the brood will be hatched ; 
they are then to be placed altogether, 
with the hen under a coop in a place 
apart, and supplied with food and water. 
Breadcrumbs or the smallest grains of 
wheat form the best food, or oatmeal 
slightly moistened, and curds chopped 
small may be given. The water must be 
very clean and fresh, and placed in such 
pans that they may be able to drink from 
without wetting themselves. The hen 
need not be cooped more than three days, 
she will scratch for worms and insects, 
which will be highly beneficial to her 
young brood. Ina few days the chickens 
will eat almost anything, a little animal 
food or earthworms chopped fine forms 
excellent nourishment for them. 

They must not be let out very early in 
the morning, or when the dew is on the 
ground, nor suffered to roam among the 
damp grass; cold and moisture is highly 
prejudicial, and frequently fatal to them. 

Propuce, Prorit, &c.—On this head 
we may quote from ‘Cobbett’s Cottage 
Economy :’—“ When fowls can be kept 
conveniently about a cottage, three, four, 
or half-a-dozen hens, to lay in winter, 
when the wife is at owe the greater part 
of the time, are worth attention. They 
would require but little room, might be 
bought in November and sold in April, 
and six of them with proper care might 
be made to clear every week the price of 
a gallon of flour. If the labour were 
great, I should not think of it; but, it is 
vone ; and Tam for neglecting nothing in 
the way of pains in order to ensure a hot 
dinner, every day in winter, when the 
man comes home from work.”’ 

Eggs are usually sold at such prices as 
to place them beyond the means of many 
families, as ordinary articles of food. But 
this need not be, for almost any one can, 
Without much trouble or expense, have a 
Constant supply of new-laid eggs, even 
during the winter, when they are most 
valuable. And who would not take a 
great deal of trouble for the sake of a 
fresh egg for breakfast every morning ? 

If vou have a convenient out-hoase, 
such as we have described, put into it in 
October a dozen fowls—viz., one cock 
and eleven hens. Let their habitation 
be kept warm, and be well sheltered from 
all storms and cold blasts. With an 


abundant and constant supply of food and 
water, these fowls will furnish you with 
six eggs daily on an average. Lime and 
animal food must be regularly given, and 
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their apartment kept perfectly clean. If 
any hen desires to sit, she may be shut 
up in the dark for a short time, and well 
supplied with food, and in a few days her 
inclination will be gone, and she may be 
restored to her companions. It has been 
stated, that without a cock the hens will 
lay quite as abundantly, and without 
evincing any desire to sit. 

These fowls thus precluded from other 
means of obtaining food, will require 
about a quart of corn a day, or fourteen 
bushels a year. Let them always have 
plenty by them in a little trough, they 
will then feed regularly but sparingly very 
often, whereas if you feed ¢hem instead of 
allowing them to take it as they please, 
they will ravenously devour all you 
scatter, fill their crops to distension, and 
cease laying. 

These fowls, if properly managed, will 
afford you 2000 eggs in the year, and, if 
you please, one hundred chickens besides. 
Now, the expense of feeding the fowls 
and the chickens will be the cost of about 
eighteen bushels of corn, say of barley at 
four shillings the bushel, the amount will 
be 3/.12s. The eggs, as they are sold 
retail in towns, usually averaging in value 
one shilling per dozen, would be worth 
8/,, and the chickens at one shilling each, 
5/., thus giving a clear profit of more than 
9/7. from the produce of your dozen fowls. 
We must not say anything about the ex- 
pense of management or attendance : this 
we do not reckon, as it is a pleasant 
occupation, rather an amusement, to be 
looking after fowls. 

The breeding and fattening of fowls for 
the market is a profitable occupation ; 
there is always a great demand for young 
fatted fowls, which realize prices propor- 
tionate to the difficulty with which they 
are usually obtained, five shillings per 
couple is considered a very moderate 
price. Mowbray says—“ Twenty dozen 
fowls were purchased at Wokingham, in 
Berks, for one gala at Windsor, after the 
rate-of half-a-guinea the couple. At some 
seasons, fifteen shillings have been paid 
for a couple.” 

The cost of breeding and fattening one 
hundred chickens cannot exceed 5/., and 
if they are sold to the retailer at two- 
thirds of the market-price, a profit vary- 
ing in accordance with that price from 
50 to 100 per cent. would arise to the 
producer. ‘ 

We will take up the remarks of Rich- 
ardson as to the profit to be derived from 
eggs :—‘Some very interesting experi- 
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ments relative to the production of eggs, 
were made about ten years ago by Mr. 
Mouat, of Stoke, near Guildford. He 
obtained three pullets of the Polish breed 
on the Ist of December, 1835, which had 
been hatched in June previous, and they 
commenced laying on the 15th of the 
same month. They laid from the Ist of 
December, 1835, to the 1st of December, 
1836, between them the number of 524. 
During the year they consumed three 
bushels of barley, seventeen pounds of 
rice, and a small portion of barley-meal 
and peas, the cost of which amounted to 
about 16s. 10d. The number of eggs 
being 524, gives about thirty-one eggs 
per every shilling expended, and assum- 
ing the weight of cach egg to be one and 
a-quarter ounce, we have a result of forty- 
one pounds of the most nutritious food 
that can possibly be procured at the low 
cost of 43d. per pound; or if these eggs 
were, instead of being consumed, sold to 
a retailer, a profit of about 100 per cent. 
would have accrued to the producer.” 

Out of 72,000,000 eggs annually im- 
ported into England from France, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and other coun- 
tries, France contributes 55,000,000. 
Caleulating the first cost at 43d. per 
dozen, England pays annually to France 
for eggs about 77,0007. 


It will surely be worth while for 4, 
. e 
cottagers, and other industrious Classes 
of this country, to endeavour to carry out 
in practice the instructions we have giver 
for poultry management, and thereby be 
enabled to supply the constant demand 
for home consumption, both of eges and 
chickens. By doing this they wil] realize 
considerable ~_ add to their individual 
comfort, and increase their indepen- 
dence. 
In conclusion — we use, with some 
trifling alterations, the words of a writer 
before quoted—*‘If only one person jn 
every district exerted himself to dissemi- 
nate among his humbler neighbours such 
knowledge as I have endeavoured to 
convey in the course of these articles, 
they would treble the amount of their 
gains; nor need selfishness interfere with 
the good work, there would be an abun. 
dant market for all. Let landlords only 
give a little advice and encouragement to 
their poorer tenantry; let them furnish 
each townland with a good SpanisH or 
Dork1nG cock, or a brace of them, and let 
them give to such as deserve it, either by 
industry or some other description of 
merit, a few good eggs, and they will 
diffuse much benefit at a trifling 
cost.” 


PARACELSUS THE MAGICIAN.* 


Ilis present mind 
Was under fascination; he beheld 
A vision, and adored the thing he saw. 
Arabian fiction never till’d the world 
With half the wonders that were wrought for 
him ! WORDSWORTII. 


For the thoughtful observer, as an acute 
French writer remarks, there exists a 
class of individuals fully as worthy of 


* This article is derived from a new and 


investigation as those great men whose 
genius revolutionizes science, and pro 
motes the unresting progress of humanity. 
We refer to the illustrious order of Char- 
latans: of men who delight to throw dust 
in the eyes of the world; who impose 
upon us—with equal impudence and good 
faith, for he is a sorry quack who has no 
belief in his own quackery !—their 80 
phistry for knowledge, their speculations 





most interesting work, entitled, “Dwetuers for facts, their dreams for discoveries. 
ona. mga sa Macc AND Maci- But mankind often derives a large amount 
Ns, with s s i ’ , , : ‘ ; . , 
ome Rlustrations of Human of benefit from their very errors; their 


Error and Imposture.” By W. H. DavEeN 
S . - Hl. DAVENPORT ¢ ; | 
Apams, [Two vols. cr. 8vo. Maxwrun seo falsehoods often put us in the road to 


Co., 122, Fleet-street, London.] At a time truth. The misadventures of the pioneer 
— the present, when spiritualistic manifesta- 12 the wilderness direct the unerring 
ions are undergoiny most searching examina- steps of the settlers who follow in his 


tion, this book can be read with the d 
t eepest - ~ str; T 3 
interest and profit, treating, as it does. rate track. In our sti — sas i ad 


highest philosophic spirit upon the mysteries of deserts and morasses we are beguiled “a 
ancient and modern magic, and presentin: the ignis fatuus into what proves to e 
ee a biographies of the accre- the securest highway. So the delusions 
a s , 
_— of our morning dreams are not seldom 
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realized in our actual lite; and the guesses 
of our excited fancy fulfilled by positive 
facts. And such an intimate relationship 
exists between man and man that the 
errors and follies, the sufferings and 
sorrows of our fellows have more than an 
individual importance,—they affect vs, 
and they will influence our successors— 


‘Striking the electric chain with which we're 
darkly bound.” 


Of some of those splendid charlatans— 
ihose magnificent impostors to whom I 
have alluded—it may be said that they 
came into the world too early or too late. 
Had they figured in earlier ages we should 
have gazed upon their superb proportions 
with admiration. Looking back through 
the mists of the past we should have seen 
them exaggerated into gigantic phantoms. 
They would have been invested with that 
alr of mystery and solemnity which sur- 
rounds the Egyptian Magi or the Persian 
Verdushts. On the other hand, had they 
lived at a later time, when knowledge 
became more exact, and an inductive 
philosophy trained the judgment and 
guided the imagination, their chimerical 
speculations would have been reduced to 
scientific theories. They would have 
imagined less; they would have inves- 
ugated more. In the one case the world 
would have regarded them as prophets— 
secrs—the mheritors of a mysterious 
wisdom; in the other, humanity might 
have blessed them as great inventors, or 
remarkable discoverers, to whose labours 
it owed increased happiness and additional 
appliances of good. 

Notwithstanding, then, their extrava- 
gances, their follies, their errors, their 
deceptions, no thoughtful critic will treat 
with an affectation of contempt such men 
as the prophet Nostradamus; the adven- 
turous Raymond Lulli, alchymist and 
missionary, who believed himself able to 
‘ransmute souls as well as metals, and at 
the age of eighty was stoned to death by 
the incredulous; Jerome Cardan, who 
died of starvation rather than falsify his 
horoscope ; Cornelius Agrippa; Albertus 
Magnus, who figures in the sublime epic 
of Dante side by side with St. Thomas 
Aquinas,— 

Alcerto 
E di Cologna, ed io Thomas d'Aquina; 


the monk Gerbert, who was sorcerer 
enough to exchange his augur’s cap for 
the papal tiara; or Emanuel Swedenborg, 
mystic and enthusiast, who belonged to 
the present day by the accident of his 


birth, to the past by the delusions of his 
fancy and the idealism of his creed. Un- 
less we carefully analyse characters so 
eccentric, and intellects so erratic, we can- 
not hope to arrive at a full comprehension 
of the depths and shallows of the human 
mind. The mental and moral phases 
which they display must not be neglected 
by the student. We estimate the magni- 
tude of the solar sphere by the spots 
which obscure the splendour of its disk. 
And the glory, power, and dignity of 
genius are best understood by contrasting 
its occasional follies and extravagant 
littlenesses. 

One of the most remarkable of that 
sacred order of semi-charlatans, semi- 
heroes—men who were the Dwellers on 
the Threshold of Science, had a glimpse 
of its marvels, but never penetrated into 
its arcana—to which we have dedicated 
these pages, was the “ profound philoso- 
pher and physician, Areolus Philippus 
Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombast von 
Hohenheim,” born at Kinsiedeln, near 
Zurich, in the year 1493. The true name 
of this “zenith and rising sun of all the 
alchymists,” as Naudé reverently calls 
him, was therefore Hohenheim, but he 
chose the prefix of Paracetsus for his 
common designation, and by that name is 
renowned in the annals of human error 
and imposture. His father was a physi- 
cian, and a man of good family—in fact, 
the illegitimate son of a prince—and hie 
bred up the young Paracelsus to enter 
his own profession. He received the 
education taught by the learned of his 
age; a farrago of old wives’ fables and 
absurd traditions, in which nature was 
held of no account, and the utmost value 
was placed upon split straws! His in- 
tellect, naturally predisposed to promote 
fancy at the expense of reason, was thus 
directed in an unhealthy channel; and it 
was further his misfortune to have for his 
first master the Abbé Trithemius, one of 
the obscurest teachers of the Hermetic 
philosophy. He also lighted upon the 
abstruse dissertations of Isaac Hollandus, 
and at an age when most lads are busy 
with the mysteries of hexameters and 
pentameters, was already seized with a 
mad longing after the philosopher's stone. 
Alas, for that wild hot dream of bound- 
less wealth! When once it had taken 
possession of the youthful soul, farewell 
to the calm delights of assiduous study, 
the tranquil pleasures of accumulated 
knowledge! The unhappy enthusiast 
was dead to the concerns of everyday life ; 
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assed on from delusion to delusion ; saw 
all things through a bewildering mirage ; 
revelled in the intoxicating visions of In- 
exhaustible treasures; and beginning by 
deceiving himself, too often ended by 
deceiving others ! pane 
Thus, after he quitted the Abbé Tri- 
themius, Paracelsus abandoned himself 
to a nomadic life. He wandered from 
city to city—from village to village—like 
the peripatetic scholars of his generation; 
selling prophecies, drawing horoscopes, 
fabricating destinies, dining and supping 
upon the past and future! A true Bohe- 
mian life—a life of continual chance and 
change—of sudden pleasures and frequent 
anxieties—of alternations between the 
banquet at the rich man’s table ane the 
dry crust in the solitary garret! But 
where dupes are so numerous it is not 
often that men like Paracelsus starve, 
and for his quick imagination the rapid 
succession of incidents common to such 
a life had an infinite attraction. He not 
only told fortunes and interpreted dreams, 
but even ventured upon summoning 
spirits from the vasty deep. The dead, 
however, have a will of their own, and 
could not always be induced to obey the 
commands or gratify the curiosity of the 
living. Sometimes, therefore, the ambi- 
tious student was mortified by an incon- 
venient ¢écle/reissenent, and finding that 
little could be gained by raising the dead, 
resolved to resume his practice of the 
noble art which aims at preserving the 
living, 
He took for his second master in the 
* Ars Medicine”—1edicine was “an art” 
then; it is “a science’? now—the wor- 
shipful Sigismond Fugger, of Schwatz, 
who sought the healing power in che- 
mistiy, and practised in metallurgy ; who 
had remedies for every disease, and, alas ! 
diseases ior cvery remedy. He enjoyed 
an Immense reputation; due, we think, to 
the extreme obscurity of his teaching, for 
men usually admire what they cannot un- 
derstand, | le astonished his disciples with- 
out instructing them—a result which even 
now-a-days is occasionally perceptible ! 
Paracelstis remained with his second 
master no longer than with his first; and 
his eager intellect, unsatisfied with the 
arid dogmas of the ancients, sought on 
every side for fresher and more nourish- 
ing food, Tie travelled from country to 
country—from the mountains of Sweden 
te the hills of Bohemia—closely question. 
ing the miners on all metallurgical diffi- 
culties, and in Poland and Transylvania 


investigating the properties of salt, mine. 
rals, and metals. He then set out fo 
the East to gather if he could from jt, 
treasury of precious things; in his re. 
searches omitting nothing which had q 
bearing upon his favourite studies, ]p 
the dusky catacombs of dead Reypt he 
interrogated the dust of the mysterious 
Isis and the tables of the immortal 
Hermes. He conversed—or said he did 
—with the mummies of the Pyramids, 
He pretended to collect the secret instruc. 
tions of the Gymnosophists of Ethiopia 
and the priests of Zoroaster, At the same 
time he could sink at will to the ordinary 
level of humanity. He could talk wit) 
gipsies and strollers, players and mu. 
sicians, merchants, beggars, wizards, 
witches, and quacks. From them he said 
he learned more than from the doctors of 
the schools. But he not only learned; 
he taught, or, at least, rewarded. He 
cured the diseases of his new friends, and 
instructed them how to cure the maladies 
of others. Thus his fame as an erudite 
and generous physician preceded him at 
every stage of his journey, for Paracelsus 
—wise in his generation—had enlisted 
the services of the most indefatigable and 
enthusiastic of trumpeters. 

His long travels (a.p. 1513—1524) 
were terminated by a_ walking-tour 
through Spain and Portugal, and into 
Basle. Having amassed sufficient stores 
of recondite information, he resolved to 
settle down into a permanent practice at 
the latter town. Among the learned 
pundits for whom it was famous he hoped 
to find companions; among its opulent 
citizens he looked for patrons. His no- 
madic career had enlarged his views, 
ripened his judgment, and augmented his 
experience, but it had left him poor; and 
even the genius of Paracelsus was willing 
to exchange its divine utterances for 
earthly rix-dollars ! 

Basle, which in this 19th century 1s 4 
town of stirring trade and bustling com- 
merce—where the din of labour, and the 
chink of the gold which labour earns, 
sound and resound through each toiling 
street—was in the 16th century the ret- 
dezvous of science and learning, the 
gathering-place of a host of men of letters, 
scholars, empirics, professors, astrologers, 
and fools. Paracelsus, whose reputation 
had been his herald, was warmly welcomed 
Within its walls. For the learned of that 
age formed a compact, freemason-like 
guild, whose sympathies were not with 
the world, and whom the vulgar wor 




















hated as well as feared. They existed as 
an independent community, with laws 
and lawgivers, priests and shibboleths of 
their own—a world within a world—a 
secret and exclusive society, whose mem- 
bers were attached to their own craft by 
the bonds of mutual peril, and which, torn 
by jealousies and internal commotions, 
resented nevertheless an unbroken front 
to a hostile attack. Not as now, distri- 
buted promiscuously through the various 
social classes, but a class sé geveris, which 
regarded every other class as_ hostile or 
subservient—as a source of danger ora 
means of profit—men of letters eagerly 
extended the hand of fellowship to a 
new-comer, and if they feared or despised 
his genius, acknowledged his claims on 
theirorder. At first, therefore, the much- 
travelled philosopher—who shook off the 
dust of Italy and Denmark, Hungary and 
Muscovy, at the gates of Basle; who had 
visited the myrtle-groves of Persia, fallen 
i prisoner to the Tartars, aud been de- 
spatched by their Cham on a mission to 
Constantinople—was well received by the 
illuminati of the famous city which he 
proposed to honour with his presence. 
Sut the new-comer soon showed himself 
a man of aggressive and bellicose genius. 
Almost immediately on his arrival he dis- 
custed and soaaeel ids brother leeches by 
i. bold stroke of practice. And then, as 
now, the faculty was eminently conserva- 
tive, and much opposed to every means 
of saving life which had not the odour of 
antiquity about it ! 

There was a printer at Basle, named 
Jacob Froben, suffering from an intense 
agony in the right foot which not all the 
doctors of Basle could relieve, and which 
pernutted its victim neither to sleep nor 
eat. He summoned to his aid the strange 
Puysician as a last resource, for Para- 
ceisus boasted of having “turned over 
the leaves of Kurope, Asia, and Atrica,” 
and it might be presumed that he had 
discovered some valuable knowledge in 
80 vast a volume. . 

Paracelsus attended: prescribed fo- 
mentations, and administered a specific 
which he had brought back from the 
East in the shape of three black pills, ¢res 
plulas nigras—the said specific being 
opium. Froben quickly tasted that luxury 
of repose which had so long been denied 
to him; sleep restored strength and 
energy to exhausted nature; he speedily 
recovered; and everywhere extolled the 
Wonderful merits of the healer. ‘The cure 
rased Paracelsus to the very apex of pro- 
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fessional reputation, and le was unani- 
mously elected to fill the Chair of Medicine 
at the Basle University (a.p. 1526). 
Never had Basle known so popular a 
— ! Paracelsus, with all his char- 
atanry and extravagances, was a man of 
genius ; a man of bold and original genius, 
despising conventionalities, treating the 
most venerable traditions with terrible 
irreverence, stripping the mask off every 
sham and pretension, and infusing into lis 
teaching the ardour of his free and vehe- 
ment spirit. Here was a scholar who had 
seen something more than the interior of 
his study, and learned something more 
than was to be learned in books. Here 
was a layman who laughed at the solemn 
hypocrisies of priesteratt, and had drunken 
of that fiery enthusiasm which was pre- 
paring the minds of men for the Lutheran 
Reformation. Here was a lecturer who 
had not forgotten his youth, but poured 
it into his dreamy, mystical, bewildering 
eloquence. What wonder that his lectures 
were frequented by admiring crowds ? 
They flocked to him from every country 
—the studious brains of Germany, the 
quick, hot minds of France, the passionate 
and yet subtle souls of Italy! Layman 
and monk, physician and poet, soldier 
and scholar; all who were weary of the 
eternal platitudes of the schools; who 
longed for more wholesome food than the 
elaborate quiddities of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas ; who partook of the indetinable 
emotion that seizes the world on the eve 
of a great revolution; repaired to the 
Gamaliel of Basle. They listened and 
wondered. Paracelsus did not fetter his 
eloquence in rigid Latin; did not pour 
the new wine into old bottles ; he spoke in 
German, and he spoke too with that self- 
assertion which strikes the multitude, 
with that arrogance which seems tlic 
inalienable privilege of genius. He de- 
lighted the youthful and enthusiastic by 
his attacks on the venerable leaders o! 
the schools. Youth has little sympatliy 
with the lawdatores temporis acti. It is 
all for the present and the future. He 
beguiled the old and experienced by the 
brilliancy of his mysticism, the dazzling 
incomprehensibility of his dogmatism. 
His philosophy was a mirage of purple 
and green and gold—an evening mist, 
bright with the gorgeous colours of the 
sunset ; and men, unable to gaze steadily 
on so glorious a vision, accepted it per- 
force as a very true and beautiful reality. 
“There is more knowledge,” he was 
accustomed to assert, “ in my shoe-strings 
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than in the writings of all the physicians 
who have preceded me! I am the re- 
former of medicine! You will all follow 
my new system, you, Avicenna, Galen, 
Rhazis, Montagnana, Méser¢,—you will 
all follow me, gentlemen of Paris, of 
Montpelier, of Vienna and Cologne! All 
vou who dwell on the banks of the 
‘Danube or the Rhine—who inhabit. the 
islands of the sea—vou also, Italians, 
Turks, Samaritans; Greeks, Arabians, 
Jews; vou shall follow wn! If you do 
not freely take service under my banner, 
it is because you are but as the stones 
that the very dogs defile! ally, then, 
unto me, for the kingdom shall be mine, 
and sooner or later you must swallow the 
bitter draught of obedience!’ Then this 
splendid charlatan-enthusiast brought for- 
ward a vase of fire, upon which he flung 
handfuls of nitre and sulphur. And as 
the lurid flames shot upwards he flung 
into them the ponderous tomes of Galen 
and Avicenna, and while his audience 
cazed astonished at this novel vuto-dv-fé, 
he exclaimed—‘‘ Thus, O ye doctors, 
shall ye burn in everlasting fire! Get 
ve behind me, Sathanas! Get ye behind 
me, Greek, Latin, Arab! Ye have taught 
nothing but absurdities—the secret of 
nature is known only to myself!” 

A philosopher who dealt so fiercely 
with his predecessors was sure to incur 
the hatred of many of his contemporaries. 
A physician who had had the sagacity to 
discover the value of nereury and opium— 
drugs abhorred by the timid and bigoted 
practitioners of his time—was certain, 
by the success as well as the originality 
of his treatment, to arouse the jealousy 
of his brethren. His manner of life pecu- 
jarly laid him open to their animadvyer- 
sions. He was addicted to the wine-cup, 
vecording to the testimony of his pupil and 
friend Oporinus :—Adeo erat totis diebus 
et noctibus, dum ego familiariter per bien- 
nium fore convixi, ebrietati deditus.”* He 
was sober for scarcely an hour at a time, 
says his disciple, while he fared from Basle 
to Alsatia amongst the noble rusties and 
the rustie nobles, healing them and in- 
structing them, and everywhere weleomed 
like a secoud -Eseulapius. Hewas the mar- 
vel and admiration ofeverybody. Mean- 
while, in his most turbulent moments, 
he would return home and dictate to 
Oporinus his extravagant philosophy. 
“Nor,” says the disciple of this mad. 


* While I lived with him familiarly for 
about two years he was drinking day and night. 


bibulous, clever, fantastical philosopher 
“did he ever put off his clothes at nich; 
during the two years I remained wit) 
him; but, with his sword belted round 
him, would fling himself on his bed, filled 
with wine, towards the hour of dawy 
Then he would start up in the depth of 
the darkness, and deal blows on every 
side with his naked sword; now striking 
the floor, the bed, the doorposts, and that 
so furiously that L often trembled lest he 
should smite off my head.” 

This sword had formerly belonged to a 
headsman; Paracelsus pretended that its 
pommel was the hiding-place of Azoth his 
familiar, who lay there imprisoned in a 
jewel. He often embraced it, and held 
mad converse with it, and gave out that 
it had in its charge the famous eliziy 
rite by which he could prolong the lives 
of men to the protracted date of the 
antediluvian fathers. He boasted that 
his word controlled an entire legion of 
spirits. Another of his attendants, named 
Wetterus, relates that’ he frequently 
threatened to summon a vast host of 
demons, and show him how his lightest 
breath directed their movements. But 
amidst all these follies and excesses— 
the follies and excesses of an enthusiast 
who half believed, half doubted his pos- 
session of the powers to which he pre- 
tended—his medical ability asserted itself. 
He effected numerous cures, and espe- 
cially one of a certain canon residentiary, 
which cut short his career at Basle. 

The canon lay at the point of death, 
having been abandoned as past cure or 
recovery by all the physicians of the 
town. In this extremity he had recourse 
to Paracelsus, promising him a magnif- 
cent recompense if his treatment should 
he successful. The doctor administered 
his favourite three small pills—éres maria 
stercoris pilulas—which the canon swal- 
lowed, and—recovered! But with mon- 
strous ingratitude he then refused to pay 
the fee. What! a “ magnificent recom 
pense” for three small black peliets! 
The canon, like many a modern invalid, 
estimated the value of the cure by the 
quantity of the medicine. Paracelsus 
summoned him before the magistrates, 
who decided that he could only recover 
the customary fee. In an excess ol the 
most violent rage the discomfited philo- 
sopher poured out a torrent of abuse om 
the hapless heads of the unjust purveyors 
of the law; and, the next morning, 
stealthily quitted Basle to avoid thet 
wrath, leaving his lahoratory an 

















chemical treasures in the charge of his 
pupil Oporinus. With whom he also left 
his wayistrale crcanti—\audanum, so 
ealled from davdenduvim, on account of 
its praiseworthy qualities, which some 
time after saved the pupil's life. 
Paracelsus now resumed his erratic 
course, wandering from town to town 
and village to village, traversing Hun- 
cary and Germany, and living upon the 
credulity and ignorance of all classes of 
society. ‘lo such mean ends was this 
man of genius reduced, who, had his 
judgment been equal to his imagination, 
might have accomplished many things 


worthy of a world’s gratitude! He 
east nativitics; he told fortunes; he 


beguiled dupes into fruitless but ex- 
pensive search for the Philosopher’s 
Stone; he effected wonderful cures; 
but he did not accumulate wealth. No- 
thing so surely beggars a man as an un- 
holy greed of gold. At length he came 
into collision with the Church, as he 
had already battled with law and physic. 
Summoned to the bedside of a moribund 
peasant, hie observed that a priest was 
holding something to his lips.‘ Has the 
patient taken anything?” he inquired. 
‘* Nothing replied the priest ; ‘ but I was 
about to give him the Corpus Christi.” 
“Then,” quoth the profane Paracelsus, 
“since he has called in another physician, 
he does not need me,”’ and he strode out 
of the room. This irreverent speech pro- 
voked the fieree wrath of the priesthood, 
and fatal murmurs of “heresy” and 
‘sorcery’ warned Paracelsus ot the dan- 
ver lic had incurred. He fled to Bavaria, 
taking with him his drugs and his self- 
contidence. Oporinus, who had pre- 
viously rejoined his master, now finally 
abandoned him, stole what he could of 
his seerets, and swelled the outery raised 
against him. 

The itinerant leech, after working some 
extraordinary cures in Bavaria, passed 
into Poland, where he healed a sick noble- 
man. Many opportunities of permanent 
distinction and wealth presented them- 
selves, but there wasa Bohemian taint 
in his blood which rendered him incapable 
of steady application or regular habits. 
He loved to wander from country to 
country, speculating on the follies of man- 
<ind, and giving up his great intellect to 
vague speculations and confused dreams, 
He was infected by the restlessness which 
pervaded all European society; by the 
spirit of an age which saw the old order 
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breaking up, and was not prepared for 
the establishment of the new. Some- 
thing of success gilded the last days of 
his wild and romantie career. In 1536 
he established his claim to his patrimonial 
inheritance, dedicated his “ Chirurgia 
Major” to the Emperor of Germany, and 
having secured a patron and a believer in 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, prepared to 
settle quietly in that city. But when 
scemingly bent on doing work worthy of 
his genius, he suecumbed to the malice 
of his enemies or the effects of his own 
vices. 
tHe was poisoned, it is said, at a debauch 
of wine; and while Jabouring in the 
lethargy of intoxication was deprived of 
the antidotes which he usually carried 
about him. When he awoke to a con- 
sciousness of his position, the poison had 
so mastered his enfeebled constitution 
that remedies were no longer useful. 
Such is the vulgar tale, but it lacks 
authenticity. As Paracelsus at the time 
of his death, was patronized by an arch- 
bishop, it is not likely that he was poisoned 
by any emissary of the Church. And 
wliy introduce the agency of poison at all ? 
A frame shaken by loose living and con- 
stant trial wouid easily give way to an 
excessive fit of drinking. Howbeit, 
Paracelsus after his debauch was re- 
moved to the Hospital of San Sebastian, 
where he speedily expired, on the 24th of 
September, 1541, in the forty-eighth year 
of his age. By his will he bequeathed 
most of his property for charitable pur- 
poses, aud the hospital wherein he died 
was rebuilt by his executors. A tablet 
on its wall thus preserves the name and 
memory of the charlatan-enthusiast :— 
Conditur hic 
PHILIPPUS 'THEOPHRASTUS, 
Insignis Medicine Doctor, 
(jui dira illa vulnera, lepram, podagram, 
hydropem, 
Aliaque insanabilia corporis contagia, 
Mirifica arte sustulit, 
Ac bona sua in pauperes distribuenda 
Collocandaque honoravit : 
Anno MDXLI die xXiv Septembris 


Vitam cum morte commutavit. 
Aurea pax vivis, requies eterna sepultis. 


With this brief outline of the career of 
a remarkable man weare fain to be satis- 
fied. | Whoever desires to know more 
will have their curiosity most amply 
satisfied on referring to Mr. Adams’ ad- 
mirable work on “ Macic AND MAGI- 
CIANs.”’ | 
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ADVENTURE IN THE BRAZILS. 


But little is known to the general reader 
of the characteristics of the vast Empire 
of Brazil. The laws which govern 1t; 
the social condition of its inhabitants ; 
its productions and its resources, but 
rarely find a place in general literature. 
That it is a slaveholding empire; that it 
exports coffee, sugar, hides, tapioca, and 
a number of delicious fruits, is about all 
that is known of this immense territory. 
Yet its history is replete with useful and 
valuable information, and its study would 
amply repay the seeker for knowledge. 

But at present I have nothing to do 
with general facts, but merely to recount 
an incident which befel me during a visit 
to that country. 

In the city of Rio Janeiro are to be 
found citizens “of all nations.” Portu- 
guese, Spanish, English, l'rench, Ger- 
mans, Ltalians, Danes, and Americans 
swell the population of this great city. 
Kuropean families, and foreigners gene- 
rally, reside trom three to five miles from 
the city, others again preferring a still 
greater distance. ‘The reader who has 
been there will recall with pleasure the 
delightful residences in the Laranjeiras, 
the Kua de Sao Clemente, and Sao Chris- 
tavoas. Still further off, but few can 
cease to remember the lovely retreats of 
Bennet’s Hotel at Tijuca, or Carpenter’s 
Hotel at Petropolis. The two latter 
places are situated in the Organ Moun- 
tains, which fence in the city, as it were, 
on three sides. At the altitude of over 
two thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, the sojourner finds all that is essen- 
tial for his health and necessary for his 
comfort, Enjoying the best of societv— 
Which is always to be found here—he has 
nothing to do but to enjoy himself. ‘To 
be one of a pleasure excursion from Ben- 
het s Is nO hiean privilege. On one such 
excursion my present tale is founded. 

On a lovely morning in August, 1856, 
a party of ladies and gentlemen were en- 
gaged in discussing the merits of a pro- 
posed ride to the summit of a high moun- 
tain called the Corcovado. (This word, 
in the Portuguese language, means the 

‘Hunehback,” and the mountain is so 
called from its appearing like a man with 
a spinal deformity.) It was proposed 
that as several of tle company were going 
to the city that day, those who wished to 
be of the party should meet at the village 


of Santa Teresa the next morning at two 
o’clock. The ascent was to be made on 
mules, and the party were to number 
thirteen—ominous number! An English 
lady (the only lady in the party) made the 
thirteenth person, she having determined 
to go at the last minute, much against 
the will of her brother who was to ae. 
company hei, and of her friends who re. 
mained behind, preferring the dolce far 
niente in the grounds of the hotel to the 
fatigues of climbing a mountain. Soon 
after, the company dispersed. Those for 
the city had their mules saddled, and, 
bidding a friendly (and in some cases an 
alfectionate) adieu, started for Rio. Ar. 
riving, there they separated, some to pro- 
ceed to their oflices, and others to their 
residences on the outskirts of the city. 
Our lady friend was accompanied by her 
brother to their residence in Santa Te- 
resa, the rendezvous for the next day. 

At two the following morning, amidst 
the gleaming of lanterns, the shouts of 
negroes, and general lularity, our party 
moved forward. There were three 
Americans, four Englishmen and an Eng- 
lish lady, one Portuguese, one Brazilian, 
a Dane, and two Germans. For abouta 
distance of six miles the road from Santa 
‘Teresa to the ascent to the mountains 
was very good; but, as the moon had 
set, it was necessary to use great caution 
in advancing, as there was a deep ravine 
on either side of us. In fact, it was across 
a ridge that we had to pass, the sides of 
which were steep, and covered with young 
virgin trees; very steep at the top of 
the decline, and shelving away gradually 
into the beautiful valley of Laranjeiras 
(Orange Valley). Four of us carried a 
lautern each, which cast a lurid light on 
the surrounding objects. The morning 
air was crisp and bracing, and, as we were 
going pretty briskly (it always being safe 
to give the mules “ their head’’), we soon 
arrived at the side of the Corcovado, 
where we were to make the ascent. This 
was on the south-west, and we reckone 
on being at the summit in ample time to 
see the sun rise—a sight that, once he- 
held from the top of the Corcovado, can 
never be forgotten. 

From the point we had now reached, 
called the Cascada (water-fall, from the 
torrent of waters which rushed into the 
aqueduct built by the Jesuits in the six- 
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teenth century, and which supplies the 
city with water), we had to commence 
the steep ascent. It was quite practi- 
cable to go up on the mules for about a 
distance of eighteen hundred feet, and 
this we determined to do. As our road 
now was only a footpath, it was neces- 
sary to go in single file. Mr. Montrose, 
an Englishman (who had been to the 
summit before), leading by a bridle-rein 
the mule on which Miss Cust was seated, 
led the way. The fire-flies flitted about 
by hundreds of thousands, and ever and 
anon a huge lantern-moth, with its long 
neck and head filled with a brilliant, 
bright blue flame, left a track across the 
path like the passage of a meteor in the 
heavens. After a steep ascent of about 
fourteen hundred feet, we reached a place 
called the Pixetros (apple trees covering 
this portion of the mountain). The path 
we were now on had been made right 
through these plants, which bear fruit 
twice in the year, which belongs to any 
one who is at the trouble of cutting it. 

Another half-hour brought us to a hut, 
at the extremity of this region, which was 
kept by an uncultivated black person— 
black in its very intensity—but neverthe- 
less of the genus homo. Adjoining the 
hut was arude shed, in which the mules of 
visitors were kept until the return of their 
riders from the summit, if not being prac- 
ticable to take them any higher. Dis- 
mounting, therefore, and giving the mules 
in charge of the zealous contraband, the 
gentlemen took the slightest charge from 
the contents of their “ pockct pistols,” to 
give them extra strength for the labour 
they had now to perform before they 
reached the summit. 

There was still about three hundred 
feet of very bad ascent to be gone over. 
Mr. Montrose and Miss Cust (his fiazcée), 
and her brother led the way. Toiling 
over broken boulders and loose stones, 
with here and there the trunk of a tree, 
is not pleasant by broad daylight; ima- 
gine, then, what our -scrambling—must 
have been by thestarlight alone, by which 
we travelled! Our lanterns had been 
left at the hut, as they would have proved 
cumbersome and almost useless. Bear 
in mind that in many places we had to 
go literally upon our hands and knees. 
But, as we were now at an altitude of over 
two thousand feet, our spirits took a cor- 
responding rise, and it would have taken 
a good deal to destroy the almost bois- 
terous hilarity of our party. We kept 
pretty well together, that is, as well as 
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the dackslidings of some of us would 
allow. Once only we felt rather disturbed ; 
and as silence suddenly reigning in the 
place of mirth and jocularity, is wont to 
give rise to certain palpitations, I, for one, 
admit of the presence of some unaccount- 
able flutterings in the neighbourhood of 
the heart. ‘The cause was soon ascer- 
tained, and then the hearty laugh that 
followed made the mountain ring again. 
Miss Cust, with a slight scream, had seen 
“something” on in front of her. Her 
companions in her immediate vicinity had 
plenty to do to guide her footsteps as 
well as their own, and did not pay imme- 
diate attention to the admonition. But 
presently, after her warning had been 
pronounced ‘‘ nonsensical,” and the little 
scream got up for effect, the two gentle- 
men suddenly called out as with one 
voice, “Que vai la?” (“Who goes 
there ?”) Upon which a shrill voice 
answered, “Sou ew Antonio, Senhor,” 
(“It is me, sir, Antonio.”) It was a 
black servant of Mr. Cust’s, and a friend 
of his (the negro’s) who had preceded us 
with a basket of provisions. A cheerful 
amount of “ chaff ’°ensued on our reach- 
ing them. The only thing which really 
affected us was the announcement of 
“alyumn cousa quebrado” (something 
broken inside the basket); but what it was 
Antonio could not conjecture, nor could 
we ascertain until we reached the summit. 

It was now about half-past five, and in 
about twenty minutes we should be at 
the top of the Corcovado. Courage! and 
we needed courage : scrambling, crawling 
along, or rather upwards, as we were. 
We now began to see thie very faintest 
appearance of light. ‘The reader is doubt- 
less aware that there is no twilight in 
the tropics. In seven minutes in the 
winter season, and ten minutes in the 
summer months, from broad daylight it is 
dark ; and vice-versa. After the usual 
amount of groans, and “I wish I hadn’t 
come,” &c., &c., we all safely arrived at 
the-very summit of the Corcovado, two 
thousand one hundred and sixty feet 
above the level of the Atlantic ocean, 
which washed its southern base. 

Here, sitting down, we breathed freely 
after such unusual labour, and some of 
the party again had the slightest ‘‘ dip” 
from the flasks. Watches -were then 
compared, and it was found to be about 
ten minutes to six. The morn was gra- 
dually breaking; the far-off horizon could 
be dimly discerned; the outlines of the 
splendid harbour of Rio could just be 
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made out, dotted with small objects of a 
ereyish hue, but whether ships or sea- 
gulls could not be determined. The city 
itself looked like an immense giant taking 
his rest, while the verdant covering of 
the sides of the mountain we were on, 
and on the smaller ones in its viemity, 
was the only colour we could distinctly 
make out. ; 

But in a few moments Mr. Ernst, a 
German, called out— 

“ Now for it!” 

In an instant we were all on our fect, 
as we had purposely waited for the sig- 
nal which was to be given directly the 
sunbeams were visible. Then did our 
“Vivas!?? “Hurrahs!” and “ Magnifi- 
cents!” rend the air. 

The sunbeams at this moment were 
illuminating the peaks of the Organ 
Mountains as far as the eye could reach, 
and they looked like burnished gold, and 
vet glittered with prismatic radiance like 
2 diamond. As the sun rose above the 
tops of these peaks, others in rapid suc- 
cession were lit up, whilst every colour 
in turn seemed to be lightly laid upon 
hill and dale, to be renewed over and 
over again. ‘The bay ai our fect glistened 
with a million sparkles, and the large 
frigates aud the merchantmen of all 
nations were like small boats. The city 
was soon fully exposed to view, and its 
enormous magnitude was apparent. Con- 
taining at this time more than six hun- 
dred and forty thousand inhabitants, its 
extent may be imagined. ‘The whole 
panorama was perfect. The ocean and 
its roar, which could be distinctly heard, 
reminded us of Him who “holdeth the 
waters in the hollow of His hand.” The 
ships sailing for distant ports, and others 
arriving from forcign lands, were objects 
of the greatest interest. 

Soon we began to feel the effects of 
the sun’s rays. The buzzing of insects 
and the flight of numerous birds of every 
hue, and gorgeous buttertlies with wings 
like satin and velvet, sprinkled with gold, 
told us that the day had fairly set in. 

After admiring the beauties of nature 
until seven o’cloek, it was determined to 
see what sort of a breakfast Antonio had 
brought up for us. We accordingly sat 
down on the hard rock; a wall built by 
order of the Brazilian government round 
the apex, formed a kind of sereen from 
the wind, and yet was just the height to 
enable us to retain the sight of the lovely 
scenery, whilst satisfying the “ inner 
man.” In justice to Antonio, I must 





describe the breakfast. A Camerao Diem 
shrimp pie; the shrimps about six inches 
long. ‘This is a delicious dish, and needs 
to be tasted to be duly appreciated. Then 
some cold Pera—turkey—ham and tongue 
sandwiches. Quejo de Rhino— Dutch 
cheese — biscuits, and some preserves 
Ale, porter and wine were also brought, 
hut the porter had “ exploded,” except. 
ing one bottle, and fortunately being at 
the bottom of the basket, had damaged 
nothing, but had merely run down Anto. 
nio’s steaming sides, and caused, I ima. 
gine, a slight improvement in his condi. 
tion. His “assistant” was also in the 
same plight, as a bottle had “cone off” 
whilst the basket had been carried in 
turns‘on their heads. We did justice to 
the repast, first giving thanks to Him 
* whose works are manifold,” and “ whose 
ways are past finding out.” Then we 
drank to the rulers of our respective 
nations, and to ‘‘ absent friends, God bless 
them,” with a rmging “three times 
three.” 

At 7°30 we commenced our downward 
march, and reached the Pinciros in safety, 
where we had left our mules. We de- 
cided to rest in this lovely place for a 
short time, and sent the servants home 
with the basket and the lanterns. It was 
then suggested that some one should 
recite some piece of poetry, which was 
cheerfully complied with by Mr. Cust. 
Mr. Montrose then sang a very sweet 
song of ‘om Moore’s, which was excored, 
but another was substituted for it. Miss 
Cust was not in a singing way, having 
had, I think, a scolding from Mr. Mont- 
rose for coming, as he feared the exertion 
of the whole journey would prove too 
much for her. She however recited 
Defoe’s lines on “ Alexander Selkirk,” 
with much sweetness and taste. In this 
way a very pleasant hour was spent, and 
a little before nine we gave the word to 
start. 

We had not, however, proceeded more 
than two hundred feet, when Mr. Mont- 
rose, who led the way, deemed it neces- 
sary to urge the greatest caution, and by 
no means to attempt to curb the mules. 
Whilst attempting to seize hold of the 
rein of Miss Cust’s mule, his saddle 
(which had not been properly fastened) 
slipped, and he fell. The mule finding 
itself free, made a sudden start, and Mr. 
Montrose let the reins from his hands. 
The mule, being thus free from any re- 
straint, bolted down the steep descent, 
closely followed by those of Miss Cust 
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and her brother. Mr. Cust urged his 
sister to keep cool, trusting that, when 
once on the level road, he should have no 
difficulty in stopping the mules. But im 
this he was mistaken. ‘lhe mule with 
the empty saddle went flying down the 
hill, and outdistanced the other two who 
had caught the infection, and who followed 
after. Miss Cust was quite unable to 
stop her mule or regulate its speed. It 
bore her with frightful rapidity down the 
rugged and uneven slope, but she, never- 
theless, retained her seat. But the danger 
was not in this part of the road. Her 
brother knew what a frightful ravine lay 
on either side of the “pass” to which 
they were now approaching. 

At last this was reached, and the mules 
tore away faster than ever. The rider- 
less one was nearly out of sight ; still, on 
the others went furiously. A slip or a 
stumble would cause. either ruin, and 
death seemed to stare them in the face. 
On, on they went, until the Cascada was 
reached. Whilst turning round this point 
a party of pedestrians were passed, who, 
with faces blanched with fear, cried out— 

Elles esta perdidus ’’ (Thev are lost! 
They are lost!) and some of them started 
in a vain pursuit. 

But a terror, unexpected, soon appalled 
our adventurers. At another bend of the 
road a new cause of alarm caused Miss 
Cust to shriek with fear. A huge snake 
was descried by her crossing her path. 
The mule suddenly stopped, and Miss 
Cust was instantly shaken out of her 
saddle, and disappeared over the edge of 
the pass. The mule turned and fled the 
way it had come, and Mr. Cust, horrified 
by the incidents that had taken place in 
less time than I can narrate them, and 
uncertain as to the fate of his sister, threw 
himself from his mule and fell to the 
ground, receiving, as he landed, a severe 
kick from the frantic animal that rushed 
past him. Soon the mules were out of 
sight, and Mr. Cust, feeling much shaken, 
and suffering severely from the kick inthe 
side, managed to crawl with difliculty to 
the spot where his sister had fallen. His 
hopes were raised when he heard her 
cries, and on reaching the spot, he found 
that she had been caught in the branches 
of a small tree, and that she was held 
there securely, leaning against the trunk, 
her riding-habit being perforated by the 
smaller branches. ‘There she was over- 
hanging a mighty chasm. 

“Charles,” she said, “I feel that I am 
safe here for a time, but, oh! what. will 


be the fate of anyone who attempts to 
save me!” 

She was twenty-five feet from the sur- 
face, and the brother, looking over whilst 
extended at full length, could see her dis- 
tinctly underneath him. Bidding her 
“be of good cheer,” and breathing a 
prayer to Him “who alone could save” 
for her rescue, he prepared to seek assist- 
ance from a house which he knew was not 
far off. But as he started the sound of 
hoofs gradually broke upon his ear, and, 
to his extreme delight, Montrose and 
another of the party galloped up. 

Montrose had not been hurt by his fall, 
and, being naturally anxious for the 
safety of Miss Cust, he persuaded Mr. 
Ernst to dismount, and, getting into his 
saddle, followed on with as great speed as 
he possibly could. He was also closely 
followed by Mr. Lockwood, an American 
gentleman, and these two now reached 
this sad spot. Looking over, Montrose 
descried the poor girl weeping and sob- 
bing hysterically. She instantly saw him, 
and said— 

“ Oh, George, this is my punishment 
for resisting your wishes! You wil! for- 
give me, wont you, dear ?” 

“Oh, Florence,” he replied, “do not 
talk of such things now, but trust in 
God for your deliverance, whilst I do 
what I can for your rescue! Recollect, 
loving hearts and willing hands are here 
to lose their lives, if necessary, to save 
yours.” 

Turning to the others, a hasty con- 
sultation was held, and it was decided 
that Mr. Lockwood should ride to the 
Sentry House in the pass, which was 
situated about half a mile on the road, 
and get a rope, if it could be procured. 
He immediately started, just as the rest 
of the party came up. Fearing to agitate 
the poor girl, Montrose decided that no 
conversation should be held with her, and 
then informed her of what he had desired. 
This she acceded to, but wished that he 
would not move out of her sight for an 
instant, as “then,” said she, “I shall 
know I am safe.” And she smiled on 
him through her tears, and sent a thirill 
of love and hope through his bosom, 
which annihilated the despair that was 
beginning to take hold of him. | 

But to return to Mr. Lockwood. He 
had not gone very far when he perceived 
some men in uniform approaching him, 
and, on getting up to them, found them 
to be the commander of the British 
frigate Indefatigobl, the flag-lieutenant, 
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and two of the midshipmen. They had 
left the frigate intending to have a stroll, 
and it was with no small feelings of hope 
that he informed him of the disaster, and 
begged their assistance. This was ot 
course instantly promised, and, commend- 
ing him to use speed in reaching the 
cuard-house and get the rope, they set 
off at full speed for the scene of the 
accident. Their arrival was hailed with 
joy by all, but especially by Montrose, 
who was in a wretched state of nervous 
horror. Still he would not move out of 
the dear girl’s sight, and, eschewing con- 
versation with her, managed, neverthe- 
less, to give her every hope. 

In about twenty minutes Mr, Lockwood 
arrived with a soldier, who carried a long 
piece of stout rope. I should have said 
two pieces, each about cighteen feet in 
length. Commander Luard immediately 
proceeded to splice them together, which 
done, every test was applied to prove its 
strength. Finding it capable of bearing 
a much greater weight than would be 
applied, it was passed over the edge of 
the cliff, immediately over the tree which 
supported Miss Cust, who watched the 
proceeding with fearful and breathless 
interest. Commanding her not to give 
way to her feelings, and if possible to 
avert her eyes from the means of her 
rescue, Commander Luard selected one 
of the midshipmen (who were both cla- 
morous for the post of honour) to go 
down the rope. He chose Arthur Lyons, 
a youth noted by his companions for in- 
domitable pluck, and beloved by his 
officers for his incorporate qualifications, 
which became him as an officer and a 
eentleman. The rope had a loose loop 
made at the overhanging end, and the 
part that went over the side ran easily 
over the edge of the cliff. The gentlemen, 
all sitting down in the road, held the 
other end of the rope, with the exception 
of Montrose and Ernst, who held the 
saddle firmly in its place, and the com- 
mander who looked over to watch progress 
and to give orders. 

Kneeling down and taking the rope in 
his hands, Lyons descended to the tree, 
and, securing his foot in the loop, balanced 
himself on the trunk by the side of Miss 
Cust. He then took a small flask from 
his pocket and poured a few drops into 
the lips of the almost exhausted girl, 
Calling out to the commander to watch 
his signal, he desired Miss Cust to brace 
her nerves for the final effort, and causine 
her to place both arms round his neck, he 
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encircled her waist, and, giving the gj 

the rope was pulled up until his head ap, 
peared above the edge of the cliff when 
the strong arms of Commander Lnard 
and the soldier lifted him on to fey 
firma, with the now inanimate body of 
Florence Cust, which he placed in the 
arms of George Montrose. A short time 
elapsed before she was restored to eon. 
sciousness, and Montrose then had the 
happiness of seeing her beaming eyes 
looking lovingly at him for forgiveness 
which he readily gave as he imprinted a 
kiss on her white lips. She looked the 
gratitude she could not speak to her 
young deliverer Arthur Lyons, and pressed 
the hand of Commander Luard with deep 
emotion. <A rude kind of litter was eon. 
structed out of the tough rind and long, 
fan-like leaves of the banana-tree, and 
willing hands laid her on this impromptu 
couch and carried her to her house. 

Our nautical friends were the heroes 
of the day, but more especially Arthur 
Lyons, who, at the earnest request oi 
Florence, was admitted into her room 
before he left, and received the heartfelt 
thanks of the fair girl, which he was very 
bashful about accepting, muttering some- 
thing about “always being ready to do 
his duty, but especially when a pretty- 
looking craft had got on a lee shore.” 

‘The runaway mules had been secured; 
every one had returned safe, and many 
and fervent were the ejacuiations of 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for the 
great mercies that had that day been 
vouchsafed to them. Nothing further 
was seen of the snake at that time, but 
its whereabouts was afterwards ascer- 
tained, and it was captured and placed 
in the private zoological collection ol 
Senhor Souts, in the Rua Nova de In- 
perador. 

Kight months after this a happy wed- 
ding took place. Florence Cust was 
united by the Rev. George Graham, at 
the British Legation, to George Mor- 
trose, Esq., of Arbroath. In the evening 
a ball was given, and many of the English 
residents were present; amongst them 
were Commander Luard and (now) 
Lieutenant Lyons. The handsome youth 
Was again a hero. His vivacity, his wit 
his singing and dancing, and withal his 
manly bearing and sensible conversation, 
won for him a way amongst the ladies, 
as effectually as afterwards he cut his 
way through life with his sword. In re 
turning thanks for the health that had 
been proposed of “ the ladies,” and refer- 


























ring to the incident that has been 
narrated, amidst the most profound 
silence, he made the following charac- 
teristic speceh : 

“ We are all creatures of circumstances. 
Some circumstances into which we may 
fall may make life a burden and a misery ; 
other circumstances throw a flood of sun- 
light on our path. Some commence for- 
tuitously and terminate miserably ; others 
begin dubiously, and cnd happily. But 
the incidents of that day, some six months 
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ago, when, by the dictates of Providence, 
I was selected to be the one who should 
rescue the lovely bride of to-day, will be 
for ever indelibly impressed on my mind, 
inasmuch as it gave her back, from the 
faws of death, to her agonized lover, who 
to-day wears the jubilant look of a happy 
bridegroom; and gave to me the happi- 
ness and privilege of responding on behalf 
of the ladies. ‘To my dying day I shall 
always remember with heartfelt: emotion, 
that day’s adventure in Brazil.” 


INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 


ProGRression is Nature’s great and un- 
changing law, and under its rule all things 
move onward along a glorious pathway 
resplendent with brilliant achievements, 
hearing the signet of that mighty con- 
trolling power which sprang from the very 
fountain-head of truth and wisdom, the 
eift of the Creator himself. Of all created 
things man stands pre-eminently at the 
head, for to him has been given a living, 
thinking, progressive principle, the intel- 
lect, from which has emanated a brilliant 
light that now illumines the world, and 
set in motion a tide that has flowed 
on through successive ages, deepening, 
widening, and increasing in force until all 
the nations on the earth acknowledge its 
sway. 

The powers of the mind are boundless, 
and every succeeding age bears evidence 
of its rapid development. The current of 
ideas is always flowing; the wheels of 
our mental engine are ever revolving with 
perpetual motion, and, since the time 
that reason began to exert her powers, 
thought has been active. It travels with 
the rapidity of lightning; it flies around 
the earth, encircling the vast globe in a 
moment of time, and not content with 
viewing terrestrial objects, it still passes 
on and soars from star to star far into the 
depths of space, seeking, if possible, the 
very outskirts of this boundless universe. 

The capacity of the mind for know- 
ledge is one of its most wonderful attri- 
butes, and it is now generally conceded 
that whatever it acquires it can never 
lose, and that there are no limits to its 
expansion, but goes on for ever drinking 
in the stream of knowledge, its ca- 
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pacity being increased as it accumulates 
strength, yet remaining through eternal 
ages infinitely inferior to that of the 
Deity. There are many reasons for be- 
lieving that no idea which ever existed 
in the mind is ever lost. It may seem to 
ourselves to be gone, since we have no 
power to recall it, as 1s the case with a 
vast majority of our thoughts; but nu- 
merous facts go to prove that it needs 
only some change in our physical or intel- 
lectual condition, to restore the long lost. 
impression. If this be true, what au 
amazing power does it prove to exist iu 
the soul of man, and what a storehouse of 
thought does every mind possess. 

This vast intellectual power enables 
man to trace out cause and effect, gras) 
mighty subjects, and solve intricate and 
complex — In its progress it 
has revealed new principles, developed 
new theories, and multiplied the facts of 
observation a thousandfold, and yet it 
has reduced them all into a few simple 
rules and principles, which may be easily 
acquired and understood by all who seek 
to store their minds with the pearls of 
wisdom. It has broken the chains of 
ignorance, cast off the shackles of super- 
stition, built up the great structure of 
erudition, and reached a point best 
fitted for the investigation of truth, the 
contemplation of excellence, and a more 
rapid advance through fields yet unex- 
plored, and to more glorious conquests 
to be achieved in coming ages. 

Few indeed would have been the im- 
provements in any branch of industry had 
it not been for intellectual development, 
and age «fter age would _ passed 
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away, and still man remained in a state of 
primitive darkness. But through its in- 
fluence the light of knowledge has been 
diffused, inventions have sprung into 
existence, science has established her do- 
minion, and improvements have gone 
forward until the contemplative mind 
may well pause and consider if indeed 
we have not reached our limits in that 
direction. If for a moment we roll back 
in imagination the curtain of time, and 
review the triumphant advance of science, 
and regard the beauty and mechanism 
with which the hand of art has filled the 
world, we shall find abundant evidence 
of the mind’s inexhaustible powers, and 
the influence it wields in all human 
alfairs. 

Talent we understand to be that faculty 
of the human mind, or development of 
the intellectual, which enables persons to 
exercise the powers of thought and bring 
them to bear upon the materials which 
Nature so bountifully furnishes and in- 
vites us to investigate. Hence it lies at 
the foundation of all great efforts, and its 
influence is felt in every sphere of action. 
It has founded kingdoms, empires, and 
republics, and then again swept them out 
of existence, as it were, in a moment. 
Society moves under its direction, and 
the tide of public opinion is turned 
into any channel by its controlling will. 
[t has given man the control of the ocean 
and of the air; increased the comforts of 
the poor and the wealth of the rich; 
established the kindred of humanity and 
united the ends of the carth. We are 
not now the servants of the winds and 
tides, but their masters; we have learned 
to combat Nature with her own weapons, 
and in many instances have employed 
with advantage the very impediments 
that so long opposed our efforts. 

Science 1s knowledge, that is, know- 
ledge reduced to a system—the result of 
intellectual research; and talent is the 
agent employed for its advancement. 
The entire material world comes under 
its cognizance, It embraces the investi- 
gation of matter in all its conditions, the 
peculiarities of each element in itself and 
in its combination with others, and as- 
sumes to have established the laws and 
principles by which the universe js 
governed and all things therein. With- 
out its aid objects of the material crea- 
tion would seem insignificant in value 
and composition; but when brought 
within its influence they immediately 
assume a new character and command 
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our study and admiration. We look a 
the little flower with its varied hues 
tints, and through the medium of the ey 
it becomes imprinted on the brain A 
thing of beauty; but if for a moment “ 
stop to consider its relation to Science 
we find that all those varying tints which 
combine to give a charm to the tiny leaf 
are parts of the seven primary rays which 
the great sun scatters from day to day 
over the earth, it then becomes an object 
of far greater interest to us, and we 
ponder long over it, studying out the 
process by which Nature paints such 
— colours upon each diminutive 
eaf. 

Unaided by science we might also look 
upward to the celestial vault, and admire 
its splendour and magnificence, deeming 
each little star, perhaps, only a shining 
point in space, or as so many brilliant 
tapers which Nature has so bountifully 
provided wherewith to illumine the dreary 
shades of night. Or, like the heathen 
mythologist, we might view the heavens 
as the book of fate, wherein to read our 
future—the destinies of men and the fate 
of empires. True, we might hazard con- 
jectures and advance theories respecting 
their distance, size, motion, and the laws 
by which they are governed; but how 
fallacious would be the attempt—how 
baseless our theories—how uncertain all 
our conjectures! But science enables us 
to determine that each one of those shin- 
ing orbs in the starry firmament are 
worlds like our own, all performing their 
various revolutions with regularity and 
precision, and all arranged in beautiful 
and harmonious order in the vast circle 
of space, “ where worlds unnumbered run 
their ample rounds,” where suns revolve 
around suns and systems around systems. 
It is by the contemplation of such a sub- 
lime and beautiful scene, which the light 
of science enables us to view with m- 
telligence and understanding, that our 
thoughts become elevated above the low, 
contracting prejudices of ignorance ; our 
minds enlarged with the grandeur of the 
ideas it conveys, and better prepared to 
receive the great truths that are con- 
stantly being developed. 

The progress of intellect has made vast 
accessions to every department of science ; 
and still it goes on developing its gigantic 
powers and displaying its inexhaustible 
resources. From the ages of darkness 
the tide of time has brought us down to 
the living present, from which standpoint 
we can look back over the brilliant 
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achievements of intellect and treasure 
up for the future the great truths thus 
revealed. 

Among the most important results of 
the researches of science, none are more 
interesting or startling than those pre- 
sented to us in the beautiful field of 
Astronomy ; for there it has unfolded to 
us the mysteries of the universe—pointed 
out the position the earth occupies therein 
—its relation to other planetary orbs— 
accurately determined its size, form, and 
the laws that control it, and has also 
demonstrated the fact that our sun, with 
all the worlds which revolve around it, 
is but one among many other systems 
which fill the circle of the universe. 

To Geology is due the explanation of 
the structure and phenomena of the earth. 
It has investigated the different strata of 
which it is composed, established theories 
respecting the various layers of deposit, 
the formation of rocks, the cause of its 
internal heat, and the successive changes 
it must have undergone during the several 
periods of time in which it was being 
prepared for the abode of a race of in- 
telligent beings. 

Philosophy has kept pace with her 
sister sciences, and throughout the world 
has done much for the benefit of man- 
kind. The laws and effects of the at- 
tractive forces, of motion, and the four 
great imponderable agencies of light, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism, which 
play so important a part in the earth’s 
phenomena, all come within her province, 
and the investigations therein have pro- 
gressed to an unlimited extent, and form 
the chief corner-stone of the beautiful 
structure of erudition. 

The science of Chemistry has for its 
object the study of the nature and pro- 
perties of all the materials which enter 
into the composition or structure of 
the earth, the sea, and air, and of every 
object accessible to man. Thus it has 
much to do with all the arts of life, and 
there is scarce a branch of industry at 
the present day which is-not indebted to 
it for many valuable improvements. The 
world owes much of its progress to the 
researches of intellect in this depart- 
ment. 

Linneus, as he beheld the riches of 
the vegetable kingdom for ever spread 
out before him, inviting his observation 
and study, was induced to construct a 
system of Botany, having for its aim a 
Scientific inquiry of the nature and laws 
of the plants which constitute an inde- 


pendent kingdom of nature between the 
mineral and the animal. Since that 
period the science has assumed a greater 
interest and more diversified attractions, 
until the study of the plants in their re- 
lations to other parts of the creation, and 
the part they perform in the general eco- 
nomy of the world, has become one of 
exceeding beauty and interest, enlisting 
in its behalf the monster intellects of the 
present age. 

Everywhere over the wide earth—on 
the land and in the sea—in the air above 
and the soil beneath, are scattered a great 
variety of animals, differing in species, 
habits, and peculiarities, and occupying 
each a portion of terrestrial space best 
adapted to their respective states of 
existence. To arrange them into classes, 
orders, and families, describe their nature, 
habits, and order of succession and dis- 
tribution, is the province of that portion 
of natural history termed Zoology. Na- 
turalists, from the time of Aristotle, that 
great mind of Greece, and the leader of 
all intellectual culture at that period, 
have each in turn pursued their re- 
searches with great vigour, and added 
the results of their labours to the com- 
mon fund. By them the animal kingdom 
has been divided into four primary divi- 
sions, or classes, based upon the prin- 
ciple of the four plans of construction, 
ascending from the sponge, the lowest 
type of the radiata, through the mollusks 
and articulata to man, the highest class 
of vertebrates. 

Science having determined the posi- 
tion man occupies in the scale of created 
things, it proceeds to examine the con- 
ditions under which he exists as demon- 
strated by Anatomy and Physiology. The 
former teaches us the structure and or- 
ganization of the body; points out the 
use of each of the bones which consti- 
tute its framework, the position and 
action of the muscles by which it is 
moved, the formation of the tissues that 
give it symmetry, and traces out each 
vessel, duct, and nerve that goes to make 
up its exquisite mechanism. By Physio- 
logy we are taught the functions of each 
organ—the process by which life is sus- 
tained, the phenomena by which the or- 
gans of sense contribute to our enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of the beauties 
with which the Creator has surrounded 
us. 
Man is then the highest of the scale, 
the crowning work of the Creator’s hands, 
possessing, in addition to _ type 
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of beauty in form, the priceless gift of 
intellect which is ours to nobly use or to 
abuse. We may be but little above the 
lowest of the animal type in thoughts, 
feelings, and moral sentiment, or we may 
so employ our faculties as to rise to the 
very summit of human excellence and 
progress. 

Feeble at first, the young mind seems 
unable to rise to a proper standard for 
the accomplishment of great results ; but, 
as the body accumulates strength and 
tension of nerve, the intellect increases 
in vigour, and, breaking down its prison 
walls, soars away on the wings of thought, 
seeking new fields of labour, and receiv- 
ing fresh supplies of vitality from the 
inexhaustible resources of eternal power. 
Unlike the sensual appetite, which soon 
becomes gratified by satiety, the more the 
intellect receives the more is its capacity 
increased ; the more knowledge we obtain 
the more we are desirous of acquiring; 
for the more we study the more we dis- 
cover our ignorance. 

In considering the vast accessions 
which the march of intellect has made to 
every branch of science, we must not for- 
get the talent and genius of the ancient 
world, for that was the fundamental basis 
of all the knowledge of succeeding ages 
—the foundation of adamant upon which 
modern intellect has reared the present 
grand and lofty structure of erudition. 
Still it is very evident that the develop- 
ments of the present day, which so often 
startle us with their magnitude, are far 
beyond the conceptions of even the 
greatest minds of primitive ages. 

The ancients could only bring their 
minds and talents to bear upon material 
objects near at hand, within their imme- 
diate reach; but modern intellect has 
invented the telescope, and we now study 
even the distant heavens, with the ease 
we would point out cities and towns upon 
the map of our country. It has built the 
printing press, and scattered light and 
wisdom over the dark corners of the earth. 
It has drawn the lightning and the terror 
of man from the clouds and foreed it to 


become our servant; not the slow mes. 
senger that waits the moving of wind anj 
tide, but one that courses with the speed 
of thought over the wide earth and unde. 
the sea at our bidding. It has covereg 
the sea with the white wings of commerce 

and brought together the products of the 
four quarters of the world. It has buil 

the steam engine, and brought to light » 
powerful agent which men employ at will 
It has laid an iron rail across the plains 
and sent the locomotive whistling through 
our valleys. ‘Time and space are na 
measure annihilated, and no longer bar 
our progress. 

The march of intellect has achieved 
much, but how vast are the truths yet to 
be revealed, and what an insignificant 
relation do those already discovered bear 
to the great mass of knowledge which 
human minds have not yet been able to 
fathom. ‘The deeper we go down from 
the surface the more we find to interest 
us; the more we search out the great 
mysteries of nature, the more are we in- 
pressed with the mighty power which 
controls the universe. 

Thus, from a rapid review of the past, 
we are irresistibly drawn to the conelu- 
sion that the tide of intellectual progress 
which has rolled onward through succes- 
sive ages, achieving the most glorious 
conquests, has not yet reached its ter- 
minus, but will advance as far beyond its 
present brilliant position as its triumphs 
surpass those of the primitive ages. The 
grand and mighty powers of the mind 
cannot be estimated ; it admits no pre- 
cincts, it knows no boundaries ; hence it 
will ever preserve the mastery over the 
material world, and in its. victorious 
march bend all things to its will. 

The light of science, which on this day 
burns so brilliantly, discloses to us many 
dim, vast tracts in the distance, of which 
nothing has been seen or imagined before, 
and though we gaze earnestly and long 
through the undulating waves that inter- 
vene, we catch only the dazzling sparks 
which denote that more brilliant develop- 
ments await the progress of intellect. 





















[sper the majestic cupola of the Church 
of St. Peter, at Rome, the traveller often 
pauses to glance, with a mournful smile, 
at the inscription on a certain monument 
— handsome memorial, from the chisel 
of Canova. The tablet is raised in me- 
mory—so it tells the visitor—of “ James 
if, Charles I1L., and Henry IX., Kings 
of England.” In all the crumbling ruins 
of the City of the Ceesars, there is not a 
more impressive satire on the vanity of 
luman greatness, than appears in the last 
chronicle of three descendants of a long 
line of kings, with their titles all unfa- 
miliar to English ears, asserting after 
death the pretensions their owners, during 
their lifetime, were unable to maintain. 
Tbe only one of these aspirants to the 
xingly title who ever had anything like a 
prospect of establishing his claim, was the 
second on the list, Charles Edward Stuart, 
ihe “Young Chevalier” of the Scottish 
song. The rebellion of 1715, under his 
father, was a reckless, ill-advised attempt 
at invasion, unmarked by one noteworthy 
success, or one high action on the part of 
those who undertook it. ‘The “ Forty- 
‘ive,’ on the other hand, was a formidable 
ittack on the Government, and, at one 
dame, really seemed to carry with it some 
hope of success. There still survive 
among us old men who remember hearing 
their fathers tell of the horror and alarm 
of “ Black Friday,” in London, when the 
uews spread among the citizens that the 
Pretender was at Derby, and had got, 
with his wild Highlanders, between the 
Duke of Cumberland’s army and the capi- 
tal. But the chief element of success— 
determination and force of character in 
the leader—was entirely wanting; and 


when we sympathize with Charles Edward 


Stuart as one of an unfortunate race, we 
must not forget that the misfortunes of 
Kings, like those of private men, are-usu- 
ally to be traced back to the faults and 
failings of the sufferers themselves. 
Nearly every man, whether his career be 
private or public, will, at some period of 
tus life, be placed in a position of doubt 
and difficulty ; but the strong man will 
mould the circumstances to his will, or 
ut least rise superior to them; while the 
weak will sink under the evil fortune, and 
uot even be competent to take proper 
advantage of the good. 

this is particularly exemplified in the 
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career of Charles Edward Stuart. His 
life has been invested with all the glory 
that could be cast upon it by the heroic 
devotion of a host of generous men, mag- 
nanimous in sentiment, if they were mis- 
taken in opinion. Female patriotism and 
courage have contributed to heighten the 
romantic interest of the story; and what 
might have been wanting to complete its 
charm has been supplied by the issue. 
Charles Edward, the descendant of so 
many kings, a wanderer and an outcast, 
begging shelter in Highland cabins, hiding 
his head among freebooters and cattle- 
lifters, destitute of food, shelter, and 
clothes, could scarcely fail to excite sym- 
pathy in every generous mind; and in 
compassionating the misfortunes of the 
chief, the sufferings of the men he so 
recklessly led to ruin, disgrace, and death, 
are almost overlooked. All our pity is 
for the chicf who had everything to gain, 
and little to lose; the generous friends 
who embarked their all in the treacherous 
ship of his fortunes, are too frequently 
dismissed almost without a thought. 

The chief incidents of the invasion of 
1745 are as follow:—The young eo 
landed from a small French vessel, the 
Dontelle, on a rugged and desolate part 
of the Scottish coast, bringing with him 
a few adherents, some muskets, and a 
small sum of money, to procure which he 
had pawned his jewels. By dint of much 
persuasion he induced a few chiefs to join 
him, and marching southward, seized the 
town of Edinburgh without striking a 
blow ; but the citadel held out against 
him. At Preston Pans he-encountered a 
royal army, which fled ingloriously at the 
first attack; Sir John Cope, the leader, 
setting the example, and, as the witty 
Jacobite ballad has it, carrying “ the news 
of his own defeat” to the first fortified 
town. Thence he pushed southward, 
entered England, and marched on through 
the northern counties towards the capital. 
By the time he reached Derby, however, 
the hopelessness of the enterprize ap- 
peared so plainly to the chiefs, that they 
duniael to return, and obliged Charles 
to abandon his intention of marching 
further southward. At Falkirk a second 
royal army was encountered, and as com- 

letely routed as their ae had 
een at Preston Pans; but the Duke of 
Cumberland, with the veterans who had 
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fought at Dettingen and Fontenoy, pushed 
forward in pursuit of the weakened band 
of Highlanders. At Culloden they were 
attacked with artillery, in regular form, 
and, after a brave resistance, chased from 
the field. ‘Then begun a sanguinary ven- 
geance, in which not even the women and 
children were spared, and which has cast 
indelible disgrace on the leader, whose 
voice was ever raised for “greater seve- 
rity,” and on the officers who pitilessly 
executed his cruel commands. ‘The 
prince became a fugitive, and for months 
was compelled to skulk in disguise, like 
his grand-uncle Charles II., after the 
battle of Worcester, with a price of thirty 
thousand pounds upon his head. After 
almost incredible dangers and sufferings, 
he succeeded in making his escape to 
France, together with several of his fol- 
lowers, to live and die in exile. 

How was it, then, that an enterprise 
begun with such small means should be 
considered sulliciently formidable to throw 
a whole nation into confusion and alarm ? 
Such is the first question naturally sug- 
gested by the circumstances of this inva- 
sion; and a second will probably occur, 
namely, how could an attempt, carried on 
at first with such suecess, end in such 
utter defeat and disaster ? 

To answer these queries, a proper view 
must he taken of the Highland character, 
and its prominent features must be well 
understood. Charles’s hopes, from first 
to last, were based entirely upon the sup- 
= he met with in Scotland. In France 
us cause was looked upon with distrust, 
and he himself seems not to have inspired 
the French Government with any degree 
of confidence in his abilities. His friends 
in Scotland had indeed been made to be- 
lieve that very considerable means and 
appliances, both in money and troops, 
would be placed at his disposal, and not 
even the most sanguine and hot-headed 
of the Highland chiefs ever contemplated 
embarking in an attempt to subvert the 
existing Government, trusting to their 
own powers alone. When, therefore, 
Charles reached the Highlands in a small 
vessel, with only a few stands of nuskets, 
and three or four thousand pounds in 
money, several chiefs whom he endea- 
voured to persuade to join him, dissauded 
him from attempting anything with such 
small means, and seemed at first to have 
looked upon him as little better than a 
madman. ‘I'wo of them came on board 
_ Doatelle, and Charles walked to and 
To on the deck with them, persuading, 


expostulating, and entreating; but all in 
vain. A Highlander, however, who had 
come on board with his chief, overheard 
enough of the conversation to gather that 
the tall stranger was “the prince.” js 
eyes flashed with enthusiasm; he j 
his claymore, and shifted his place up. 
easily. Charles observed his excitement 
and turning suddenly towards him 
asked— 

* And will not you assist me ?” 

“JT will, I will!” was the Highlander’s 
eager response. ‘“ Thongh no other man 
in the Highlands should draw a sword, I 
am ready to die for you!” 

“T only wish that all the Highlanders 
were like you,” said Charles. 

Incredible as it may appear, this one 
expression of enthusiasm was enough to 
light up the martial flame in the breasts of 
the two chiefs who had hitherto resisted 
all Charles’s entreaties. The Macdonalds 
joined him at once, and then the enter- 
prise may have been said to have fairly 
begun. 

Scarcely less remarkable was the next 
step in this wonderful train of adventures. 
Lochiel, the head of the Camerons, had 
decided to have nothing to do with the 
enterprise, and went to give Charles his 
reasons for refusing to join him. 

“Don’t go,” said his wiser brother: 
“if you see him, he will persuade you.” 

Lochiel, however, went, and his argu- 
ments were unanswerable. But as he 
was going away, Charles, in bitterness of 
spirit, cried out that he would proceed in 
his attempt with the few friends he had, 
“ And you, Lochiel,” he continued, “whom 
my father has often mentioned to me as 
our warmest friend—you, Lochiel, may 
stay at home, and learn from the news 
papers the fate of your prince.” 

Again the old Highland spirit was 
roused, and the chief, who had from the 
first seen nothing but hopelessness in the 
attempt, was not proof against the re- 
proach for his want of loyalty. 

“No,” he cried, “I will share the fate 
of my prince, and so shall every man over 
whom nature or fortune has given me aly 
power !” 

Upon the sentiment of mistaken but 
generous loyalty the whole enterprise 
depended, and the same feeling whie 
animated the chiefs with regard to we 
prince, moved the humbler clansmen 
follow the chiefs unhesitatingly and with- 
ant santinn, wherever it pleased them t 

ead. 

When, however, the frontier was o2¢ 
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assed, it became apparent to the chiefs, 
and even to the reluctant eyes of the 
prince himself, how exclusively “ High- 
lund” a feeling this enthusiasm was. 
Seareely a single recruit joined the rebel 
standard, and though the inhabitants of 
the northern counties were disaffected 
towards the Hanoverian rule, they had 
no idea of embarking in any hairbrained 
scheme with “the wild petticoat men,” 
1s they dubbed the mountaineers ; and, 
in the meantime the little army was 
thinned by the continual desertion of 
stragglers, and all the other chances of a 
hurried march. When the retreat from 
Derby was ordered, the enterprise, as far 
as any hope of success was concerned, 
was at an end; and the miserably mis- 
managed “night attack,” which preceded 
the battle of Culloden, entirely dispelled 
any lingering confidence the chiefs might 
have had in the military qualities of 
Charles Edward. Indeed, in spite of the 
cilorts lus friends have made to vindicate 
his fame, the prince has never been com- 
pletely exonerated from the charge of 
something very like cowardice. Consi- 
dering the magnitude of the stake he had 
to play for, he certainly, on several occa- 
sious, betrayed both weakness and 
levity, 

_ From the moment the Highland chiefs 
lost contidence, the fate of the expedition 
was therefore decided; for on the Prince 
personally little reliance could be placed 
—and now, when we can look, with un- 
prejudiced eyes, upon the whole attempt, 
and judge of its merits apart from the 
halo of sympathy shed upon it by the 
misfortunes and gallantry of the actors, 
there can be but one feeling upon the 
‘‘Forty-live,” and that feeling must be 
one of thankfulness that it did not suc- 
ceed. lor these Highlanders, with all 
their fiery loyalty, were labouring uncon- 
sciously to restore the despotic sway of 
# family who had abundantly proved, 
through the troubles of a whole century, 
that they learned nothing and forgot 
nothing, during years of exile, and of 
sorrowlul experience,—and had Charles 
“dward been permanently seated on the 
throne, there is little doubt but that 
much of the work of the revolution would 
‘lave necessarily been re-enacted. 

But Heaven willed it otherwise. The 
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forces of Charles Edward, virtually sub- 
dued already by famine and discourage- 
ment, were utterly routed by the Duke 
of Cumberland’s forces at Culloden. The 
leader of the vanquished skulked as best 
he might among the mountains and moors 
of Scotland; while the conqueror, by his 
detestable cruelties, earned for himself 
the detestable title of the ‘‘ butcher.” 
While his unfortunate adherents were 
still being hunted like wild beasts among 
the Highlands, and the trials and execu- 
tions, with all the ghastly accompani- 
ments of that period, were still going on, 
the Prince escaped to France, and excited 
much enthusiasm by his appearance at ¢he 
Opera. Such a scene would scarcely 
have been chosen, under similar circum- 
stances, by William of Orange, or even 
by George II.; but the Stuarts were 
never remarkable for any extraordinary 
consideration for those who lost life and 
land in their cause. 

The rest of Charles Edward’s life was 
very dreary. After having been for years 
deceived by hopes of succour from France, 
he became an object of suspicion to the 
Government, and was expelled the country 
under circumstances of peculiar barbarous 
ignominy. He married a woman many 
years his junior, by whom he was deceived, 
and ultimately abandoned. Never of very 
vigorous mind, his spirit gave way en- 
tirely under the pressure of adversity ; 
and he gave himself up to such degrading 
intemperance, that a contemporary writer 
declares, “ No street porter could equal 
him.” ‘To the last be entertained a vague 
hope that some turn of fortune would 
seat him once more on the throne of his 
ancestors; and when his mind had _ be- 
come enfeebled by self-indulgences, he 
actually slept with a sum of money under 
his pillow, in order to be ready, as he 
said, for any sudden emergency. He 
died, at last, in Rome, and was buried, 
as already stated, in St. Peter’s Church. 
A few years afterwards, his brother Henry, 
Cardinal York, the last descendant of the 
direct line of Stuarts, was laid by his side, 
after for a long time enjoying a pension 
from the Hanoverian Government, which 
had more than once been threatened 
with overthrow at the hands of the 
noble-hearted followers of poor, weak 
‘* Prince Charlie.” 
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TIlE ORANGE TRIBE. 


DousriEss most of our readers are much 
hetter acquainted with the taste of this 
delicious fruit, than with the details of 
its history and growth. 

Though the orange, lenion, lime, citron, 
\e., are natives of India and China, from 
whence they were introduced into Europe, 
they are, nevertheless, grown in great 
abundance in various parts of the world. 

The orange-tree being a native of warm 
southern climates, it forms a prominent 
article of commerce from the southern to 
the more northern Kuropean nations. 
‘They are exported from Italy and Malta, 
as well as from the South of Spain and 
trom Portugal, and also in large quan- 
tities from the Azores. ‘The orange-tree 
affords not only a fruit of a very luscious 
and refreshing character, but is extremely 
prolific in its produce, which is manifest 
by the extreme cheapness with which 
they are sold in England, being some- 
times much less than even our own 
apples and pears; and many thousands 
of the poorer classes of our population 
earn a livelihood by the sale of them. 
Thus it has become a peculiar blessing to 
us; for while it atlords employment to 
vast numbers who might otherwise pos- 
sibly be lacking the means of support, it 
offers a gratification within the reach of 
those whose means are limited ; it is also 
a staple fruit with those whose tables 
groan under the more costly but less 
grateful products of other countries. 
Oranges, as articles of diet, combine 
richness in flavour, abundance in quan- 
tity, cheapness in price, and healthfulness 
in quality. 

Oranges, as well as lemons, are im- 
ported in boxes, and wrapped up sepa- 
rately in bits of paper, or slips of flags, 
or broad leaves, so as to prevent their 
coming in contact with one another. 
he duty upon oranges for home con- 
sumption, in 1829, was £68,000 per 
annum, They are taxed at the rate of 
2s. 6d. a box not exceeding 5,000 cubic 
inches, Each of those boxes contains 
about 500 oranges of the middling size, 
so that about 272,000,000 of this fruit 
were thus annually imported ; allowing 
“bout one dozen per annum to every in- 
dividual of the population. Since ‘that 
time no doubt the consumption has at 
least doubled. This extraordinary con- 
sumption of a fruit which is brought here 


from very distant parts of the world is 
the natural consequence of its rich ang 
health-giving qualities, which fit it jn, 
remarkable degree for being the universa| 
fruit of commerce. 

What pleasing thoughts and recollee. 
tions flash across our minds while writing 
upon this subject. It carries us in ima. 
rination back over the sterner time of 
ife to that happy, joyous period, when 
we anxiously waited the returning foot. 
steps of our parents from the fair or the 
market; and our little feet and hearts 
danced with ecstacy as we peeped in- 
quisitively underneath the cover of the 
reticule and saw the golden-coloured 
treasure. It was with those, too, that 
we commenced our experiments in natural 
philosophy by compressing the skin or 
peel between our fingers, so as to force 
the inflammable oil which it contains 
into the fire, or candle-flame, and thereby 
causing an explosion. And even now we 
have a similar attachment to them: who- 
ever thinks of having a party of friends 
around him to enjoy themselves without 
introducing those little foreign friends to 
minister to their pleasures? Nuts may 
be there, and apples too, and figs, but 
oranges are sure to be. 

It is supposed that this fruit was i- 
troduced in the fourteenth century by the 
Arabs into Spain, “whose fruits of fra- 
grance blush on every tree,” and where 
are seen “the orange tints that gild the 
greenest bough.” ‘They are grown inthe 
open air also at Nice, Genoa, and Naples; 
but at Florence and Milan, and often at 
Rome, they require the temporary pro- 
tection of a shed. They are usually 
planted in boxes, and removed from the 
conservatory into the open air in summer, 
in France as well as in England. The 
orange blossom was at one period held in 
great esteem, and almost veneration, m 
our country; and even now it 1s; and, 
from its sweetness of smell, chasteness 
of construction, and delicacy of colour, 
deserves ever to be the cherished com- 
panion of the bride, in that interesting 
time of life when Hymen steps forth 
heal the wound that Cupid has made; 
and to consummate the beautiful idea of 
“two souls with but a single thought, 
two hearts that beat like one;” nor 1S its 
beauty dimmed by being brought in con- 

trast with the fresh and rosy blush of the 
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ride. Since the introduction of the 
creat varicty of flowers from all countries, 
orangeries, and fine specimens of orange 
and citron trees, have been less in fashion, 
though more and more desirable ona 
account of the combination of elegant 
verdure, the grateful odour of the flowers, 
and the rich appearance of the fruit. The 
first oranges, 1t is stated, were imported 
into England by Sir Walter Raleigh ; and 
it is added that Sir Francis Carew, who 
married the niece of Sir Walter, planted 
their seeds, and they produced the orange 
trees at Beddington, in Surrey, of which 
Bishop Gibson, in his additions to “‘ Cam- 
den’s Britannia,” speaks as having been 
there for a hundred years previous to 
1695. But, in reference to this, Pro- 
fessor Martyn observes, and reasonably 
so, that those trees having always pro- 
duced fruit, they could not have beeu 
raised from seeds, but they may have 
been brought from Portugal or Italy, 
where orange trees have been usually ob- 
tained, as earlyas the close of the sixteenth 
century. Some writers say they have 
been cultivated in England since 1492 ; 
and Mr. Loudon states that, at the 
Wilderness, Kent, there are three trees 
in boxes, not surpassed by any trees so 
grown in Europe; and that, at Salt- 
combe, in Devonshire, there are, in a few 
gardens, orange trees which have with- 
stood the winter in the open air for 
upwards of a hundred years. The fruit 
of those trees is said to be as fine and as 
large as any from Portugal. At Hampton 
Court. there are many orange trees, some 
of which are stated to be three hundred 
years old. When they are removed from 
the orangery to the open space, the air 
becomes freighted with a fragrance which 
adds no mean attraction to the otherwise 
delightful spot ; and, when sitting under 
the boughs which bend beneath their 
golden load, to screen yourself from the 
warm, genial sunshine, you may almost 
imagine yourself transported to some 
tropical climate; this imagination being 
materially assisted by the surrounding 
beauties of the spot. 

_ The author of “ Vegetable Substances,” 
in speaking of the country westward of 
the Rhone, where the Alps descend gra- 
dually by successive clevations from the 
high summits of Mont Blanc, Mont Rosa, 
and St. Bernard, to the sea, says :—‘ The 
vegetation there is at once luxuriant and 
choice. The finest bulbous flowers,,the 
inyrtle, the cactus, and many others, give 
more the air of the perpetual summer of 
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tropical countries, than is to be found, 
perhaps, in any other country of Europe, 

—certainly in any other of the same 
extent. But the glory of that delightful 
country is the orange tree, which, when 
full grown, attains the height of about 
twenty-five feet, and is graceful in all its 
parts. ‘The trunk and older branches are 
of a delicate ash colour; the twigs so 
soft and green that they appear almost 
transparent ; the leaves are moderately 
large, beautifully shaped, of a fine healthy 
green, and shining on the upper side, 
while the under one has a slight appear- 
ance of down. ‘The flowers, which are in 
little bunches, and very graceful in their 
form, are, in the sweet oranges, of a 
delicate white, and in the more acid 
varieties of the family — marked 
with pink. Some plants have a more 
powerful odour than others, and are, for 
the moment, more rich; but there is a 
freshness in the aroma of an orange grove 
which never offends or cloys; and the 
tree is at one and the same time in all the 
stages of its bearing, in the tender bud 
and full-blown blossom mingling in love- 
liness with the dear old brown leaves, 
with the embryo fruit just peeping out 
from underneath the foliage, and the rich 
round golden fruit nodding a welcome to 
the hand to gather it, and the palate to 
partake of its refreshing juice. It is this 

eculiar character of the taste that renders 
it such an appropriate symbol of marriage; 
showing at once both the promise and the 
fulfilment of womanhood, and of those 
rewards of married love which give at 
once the charm of domestic life, the 
endearing bond of well-pledged hearts, 
and the provision for the future of 
another and succeeding race to take their 
places. It is one of those beauties in 
nature that scarcely knows a superior, 
even in the perfumes of Arabia, and the 
aromatic groves on the north of the 
Mediterranean, where bloom the Provence 
rose and tuberose, and blend their sweets 
with that of the orange.” 

One peculiarity of the orange is, that 
man may have it fresh in every region of 
the world, and at almost every season of 
the year. The aromatic oil and the rind 
preserve it from the effects both of heat 
and cold, and the acridity of the former 
renders it proof against the attacks of 
insects. It is true they rot, like other 
fruits; but not fora long time, if the rind 
is preserved from injury and they are 
kept from moisture, and so ventilated as 
to prevent fermentation. Most of the 
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oranges intended for exportation, and 
which we get in this country, are gathered 
while they are quite green; for, if it be 
allowed to come to maturity, it would 
spoil before it reached a foreign climate. 
The gathering of oranges and lemons for 
the British market generally occupies 
from the commencement of October to 
the end of December. They are not fully 
ripe till the spring has commenced. It 
is a remarkable fact, that the orange- 
trees from which the fruit is gathered 
green bear plentifully every year ; while 
those upon which the fruit is allowed to 
ripen afford abundant crops only on 
alternate years. 

There are four distinct species of the 
orange genus: the lemon, or citron; the 
orange; the mandarin orange; and the 
shaddock; and of those there are many 
varieties. They are, even in the Kast, 
where they are natives, not a little capri- 
cious in their growth, the fruit and even 
the leaves frequently altering; so that it 
is not easy at all times to determine 
which is a distinct species and which 
only a variety. 

Having dwelt so lengthily on oranges, 
we shall only briefly touch upon the 
other species of the genus. 

The Suappock is a native of China 
and the adjacent countries: it derives its 
specific name from having been first in- 
troduced into the West Indies, from 
China, by Captain Shaddock. In China 
it is called ‘‘ sweet ball.’ ‘The tree is of 
much larger growth than the orange; 
and the fruit varies from eight to twelve 
inches in circumference : there are many 
varieties ; in some the pulp is white, in 
others it is almost red; some are sweet, 
and others acid. The proper way of pro- 
pagating the Shaddock is by budding it, 
as It is done in China. But the planters 
in the West Indies, instead of doing this, 
have adopted the mode of rearing it from 
seed, and the consequence is, it is much 
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and of little value. 

The Lemon is a native of India, or that 
part of it situated beyond the Ganges, 
It was introduced into the West by those 
mighty Caliphs, who, from the heart of 
Southern Asia, extended their conquests 
to the foot of the Pyrenees. It being 
thus transplanted by the Arabs into every 
part of their vast empire where it would 
grow, was found by the Crusaders in 
Syria and Palestine towards the end of 
the eleventh century. It was introduced 
by them into Sicily and Italy, though it 
is probable that at the same period it was 
already multiplied in Africa and Spain. 
The rind of the lemon is much smoother 
than that of the citron; the bark of the 
tree is also rougher; the leaves are 
oblong, of a pale green, with a winged 
stalk. 

The Lime, or sour lemon, is a small 
fruit, much less than the citron or lemon, 
being from an inch to an inch and a-half 
in diameter. ‘The tree is small and 
shrubby, and is not much cultivated in 
Europe. It is grown in great abundance 
in the West Indies, where it is a great 
favourite, because of its acid juice: itis 
drank as a beverage, because of its cooling 
qualities. There is, also, a sweet lime, 
somewhat between the lemon and the 
sour lime. 

The Crrron. ‘This fruit, in its native 
state, is a thorny tree which grows about 
eight or ten feet high; its leaves are ofa 
pale green; the flowers are white, and 
emit a very sweet fragrance. The frut 
is oblong, about six inches in length, 
with a rough, yellow rind, the outer part 
of which contains a considerable quantity 
of highly aromatic and inflammable oll; 
the pulp is white and edible, but very acid. 
They are grown plentifully in Spain and 
Italy ; but with artificial heat in winter, 
and with care generally it may be grow 
to perfection in England. 


degenerated; the fruit being very sour, 
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MADELEINE ; 


OR, THE MAID THRICE MARRIED, 


] ap just returned, wet and exhausted, 
to my small, comfortable home, about 
eight o’clock on a cold stormy night to- 
wards the end of November, when a 
hasty summons called me to attend a 
stranger who had fallen in an apparent 
fit on the pavement in the adjoining 
street, the most fashionable quarter of a 
celebrated watering-place. 

Casting a lingering look at the cheerful 
fire | was not permitted to approach, and 
a wistful glance at the brightening faces 
of my wife and the group of little chil- 
dren gathered round it, who rose with 
eagerness to meet and welcome me home 
(for I had been out all day), I hastily 
seized my hat, and shaking off the rain 
from my coat like a Newfoundland dog, 
turned from the room, and hurrying after 
the messenger, stopped by the new object 
of my professional care. 

The figure, as it lay across the wet 
flags, and seen by the dim reflection of 
the street lamp and the flickering candles 
of the domestics of the mansion before 
which the body was extended, appeared 
highly prepossessing. ‘The person of 
the unknown was tall and graceful, and 
dressed in a costume that, though now 
worn and soiled, betrayed evidences of 
taste and fashion; while his short, dark 
moustache showed in marked contrast to 
the cold whiteness of his countenance 
and the death stillness of every feature. 

In his right hand he held a white silk 
handkerchief, with which, before his fall, 
he had attempted to wipe the clammy 
dew that stood in large drops on his high, 
smooth forehead; while his long, wavy 
hair, saturated with the night fog and 
the exhalation drawn from exhausted 
ag hung in matted locks about his 
ace. 

“ Pray, sir, make use of my house,” 
observed Lord Daymer, at the door of 
whose mansion the group was assembled, 
as | knelt to examine the condition of 
iy patient, and fcund the action of the 
heart almost suspended. ‘“ My servants 
shall carry the gentleman in; and pray 
adopt every means that art or humanity 
Can suggest to restore the unfortunate 
sufferer to life and consciousness.” 

1 immediately embraced the humane 
Proposition of his lordship, and had the 





stranger conveyed to a warm bed, and 
adopted all those remedial means that 
experience and the obscurity of the case 
seemed to call for; but restoratives, sti- 
mulants, and heat all appeared powerless, 
and neither produced effect nor benetit. 
After again examining the eyes and test- 
ing the thin and indistinct pulse, a sudden 
light seemed to break upon me, and hias- 
tily unbinding the arm I had proposed to 
bleed, I exclaimed— 

“There is no effusion here, my lord; 
no loaded organ to relieve. It is a case 
of pure exhaustion, perhaps starvation ;” 
and ordering some warm wine and arrow- 
root, I administered frequent and repeated 
quantities of such genial sustenance as 
the new view of the case warranted. But 
not till after several hours of assiduous 
care and watching had I the gratification 
to feel at last that the throbbing arteries 
were giving slow evidence of returning 
life. 

Acting under my advice, Lord Daymer 
had summoned the overseers of the parish, 
that they might bear witness to the ex- 
amination which I deemed it necessary 
to make of his apparel, as the chance of 
his recovery was still far from probable, 
and to discover either his name or some 
clue to his friends and residence. But 
though his dress bespoke the wearer to 
have once moved in the highest circles, 
and the whole contour of his person, 
his finely-formed features, and delicately 
small hands denoted gentility of blood 
and birth, yet neither card, coin, letter, 
trinket, nor one article beyond the hand- 
kerchief could be found by the strictest 
investigation; and who he was, whence 
he came, or whither going, remained alter 
the scrutiny as great a mystery as before. 

“TI am grateful,” said Lord Daymer, 
when his lordship and myself were lett 
alone by the bed of the patient, “that 
fortune has been so kind to me as to 
throw this distressed gentleman upon my 
consideration, rather than on the indif- 
ferent mercies of parish officials. I beg, 
therefore, that neither time nor expense 
may be considered in the treatment of 
this case, and that you will be good 
enough, Mr. Keightly, to take up your 
residence here till the invalid is fit to be 
left in perfect safety. Consider this house 
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your home, sir, and whatever it contains 
to benefit the suflerer, or enhance yout 
own comfort, pray command. My ser- 
vants are at your disposal.” , 
“1 will comply with your lordship’s 
request,” 1 replied, ‘and I will not 
leave him till he is at least conscious. — 
“Lady Daymer is somewhat indis- 
posed,” continued his lordship, “and 
this casualty has greatly shocked her, or 
she would herself have seen you on the 
subject. To-morrow she hopes to hear 
in person a more favourable account than 
circumstances now warrant your giving. 
“ The pulse certainly improves,” I re- 
plied, placing my fingers on the stranger's 
wrist; “but it is still so weak that no- 
thing but a nice perception could dis- 
cover it. We shall have reaction im a 
few hours, and probably delirium. 1 
have never seen so perfect a case ot 
exhaustion. Life seems to have hung 
by the merest thread. It is wonderful 


how nature could have supported action 
upon such hollow vitality,” I observed, 
half aloud, and in a musing tone. 

‘“ Upon what cause can you account 
for it, doctor ?” 


“On the dominant influence of the 
mind, certainly.” 


“Indeed! How so? Explain.” 

This gentleman has doubtless had 
oue paramount and engrossing object in 
view, betore which cold and hunger, 
privation and physical weakness, have 
yielded; the one overpowering purpose 
supporting life and motion to the last 
extremity of nervous tension.” 

“Your supposition seems very pro- 
bable, doctor,” replied his lordship. 

‘“ When delirium supervenes,” I re- 
marked, “we shall hear the motive, or 
gain a clue to his history.” 

“Is that a consequence of mental 
exacerbation ?” 

“ Frequently. The mind retains the 
harmony of the last chord struck, and 
though confused with obsolete and irre- 
levant themes, the burden of the latest 
Joy or grief may always be sifted from 
the heterogeneous babblings of the tongue 
in such conditions of the brain.” 

“This must, of course, be left to vour 

superior tact and knowledge,” ; 
_ “It is very evident he has travelled 
lar-—most likely crossed the sea; at all 
events he has journeyed from London 
directly,” I observed, examining the 
stranger’s clothes carefully. : 

“What evidence have you of such a 
conclusion, Mr, Keightly ?” 
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“His coat is stained with Salt-water 
spray, his boots are worn and grimed wit) 
various soils, and especially one peculiar 
red clay, found only in one part of this 
county, a few miles south of Londop. 
and here also,” I remarked, showing his 
lordship the boot I was inspecting, “ig 
seashore sand, impacted between the 
leathers of the ragged sole. This is me. 
dical jurisprudence, my lord,” I added, 
smiling. 

“Very likely it is as you surmise,” 
replied his lordship, rising from the oppo- 
site side of the bed, where he had seated 
himself. “ If any change takes place call 
my valet, who will bring me news how 
you progress. And now, Mr. Keightly, 
{ trust this gentleman’s life to your skill, 
and shall, independently of all pecuniary 
consideration, hold it as a personal favour 
if you will exert your utmost ability to 
bring him back to life and health. | 
feel strangely interested in his recovery. 
Good-night, and success attend your 
endeavours ;” and bowing, his lordship 
quitted the room, and lett me alone by 
the side of my strange and inammate 
patient. ‘How humiliating it is,” I 
mused aloud, as I sank into the luxurious 
cushions of an easy chair, and stretched 
out my legs in indolent enjoyment, “that 
the world will never permit our profession 
to possess spontancous humanity, and 
deem us only capable of exerting skill 
when under the influence of a prospective 
fee or reward—as if there was a scale 
of knowledge — the zero for the poor, 
and the top gradient for the affluent. 
Pshaw! the illiberality of those who 
should know better makes me angry; 
and leaning back in my chair, I gave way 
to inward meditation. Hour succeeded 
hour in the same state of uncertainty . 
suspense, varied only by the occasiona 
exhibition of nourishment to my patient. 
The hands of the small time-piece on the 
mantel successively pointed to twelve, 
one, and two o’clock ; yet still the strange 
lay passive and insensible, though over 
the listless members and rigid features, 
could detect the spread of a dewy mols 
ture, holding out a promise that reaction 
would sooner or later take place. Onee 
more examining the eyes and pulse e “| 
charge, I again adjusted myself comto 
ably in my chair, and at length, after 
few abortive attempts to trace the men 
of the embossed paper on the oP “ 
wall, and overcome by fatigue—for 1 
been up the two previous nights 
soothed into forgetfulness by the g@ 
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temperature of the room, and lulled by 
the monotonous vibrations of the time- 
piece, I gradually closed my eyes (but at 
first rather musingly than in repose), 
folded my arms on my chest, and leaning 
back in my chair, began to ponder over 
my worldly affairs, the many cases I had 
visited in the day, and wondering how my 
female patients were; and then my fancy 
wandered to my youth, my weary appren- 
ticeship, my age of toil and privation, and 
then my thoughts reverted to my home, 
my wife in lonely vigilance awaiting my 
coming; my slumbering children in their 
small white beds; and then, and then, 
[thought no more, for my head fell on 
my chest, and worn-out nature gave way 
to a deep and heavy sleep. But though 
my eyes were Closed, their sense was 
open, and, like that condition of the 
spinal-cord in the sleep-walker, I saw and 
felt, but without consciousness or reason. 
Every circumstance around me, as in a 
dream or a camera-obscura, was reflected 
on my mind, but only as an image, opaque 
and motionless. 1 saw the neglected 
candles that stood on the dressing-table 
burn gradually down, and give out a de- 
creasing light over the large room, their 
red obscure flames vainly striving to reach 
the tall fungus snuffs that towered over 
the obstructed wicks; the fire, reduced to 
a hollow shell, emitted neither heat nor 
light; one lambent tongue of flame en- 
deavoured to substantiate a feeble life 
over the charred surface of the black fuel, 
on which it played and flitted like a sickly 
meteor, The room had become cold, 
gloomy, and cheerless; and the drowsy 
ticking of the mantel clock, whose index 
pointed to half-past three, was the only 
sound, save the low creeping wind and 
pattering rain without that broke the 
stillness of the silent mansion. Presently 
there was a slight rustling behind the 
bed-curtains, and without any action of 
the hands or agitation of the clothes, I 
beheld the patient sit erect in bed, still 
and rigid, like an awakened-corpse.With 
a quiet gesture of the head the figure 
gazed from side to side, and then, with a 
stealthy, ghost-like action, slid gently 
from the couch; his tall figure and sepul- 
chral features, as seen through the sur- 
rounding obscurity, giving a ghastly and 
supernatural character to the resuscitated 
man. Slowly traversing the apartment, 
he stopped abruptly before my chair, and 
gazing on me with a vague, inane stare, 
raised his arm and placed his cold, death- 
like hand upon my temples. The frigid 
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contact caused me slowly to open my 
eyes, and with a half-conscious look of 
inquiry I encountered the hollow orbs of 
the spectral figure bent directly on me. 
The look startled ine, and I gasped as if 
a hand of ice had grappled my heart. 
Familiar as I was with life and death in all 
their guises, there was something so chill 
and harrowing in the form that confronted 
me, so unexpected and corpse-like in its 
collapsed features, that I felt the cold 
drops of perspiration oozing out of my 
contracting flesh. 

“Where is Madeleine?” inquired the 
phantom, in a hollow whisper. 

“Good heavens! how came you here, 
sir?” I cried, springing to my feet, and 
comprehending the whole in a moment. 
“You must go back to bed, sir, directly.” 

“Well, well, 1 will; but tell me first 
where is Madeleine ?” he replied, in sub- 
dued accents. 

“What Madeleine? J know of no 
Madeleine,” I rejoined, leading him back, 
and compelling him to return to his de- 
serted bed. ‘“ Who is it you mean?” 

“Who do I mean?” shouted the 
stranger, the re-action each instant be- 
coming more powerful. “As if there 
could be two Madeleines in the world |” 
and he laughed derisively. ‘Why, I 
want my wile: she is in this house—I 
know it, and I will see her.” 

“‘ Well, quiet yourself, and I will assist 
you as faras possible; but you niust first 
give me all the particulars,” I observed, 
endeavouring to glean from him some ac- 
count of himself while soothing him with 
a vague promise. ‘Now, tell me, Mr. 
Smith, what brought——” 

“Smith! Ha, ha, ha!” he exclaimed, 
interrupting me. “ As if you didn’t know 
that my name was Raby—Lieutenant 
Raby, of the Blues! Come, come, Jen- 
kins, don’t pretend such nonsense, but 
tell me how on earth you contrived to 
come to life again? for I could have 
sworn, when I shot Clark, I fractured 
your skull with the butt-end of the pistol. 
Ha, ha! Iwas too sharp for you that 
time. Yes, I felt the bone crush under 
the blow. Let me feel, let me feel!” 
and before 1 was aware of his purpose he 
clutched at me, and with the grasp of a 
giant seizing my arm, drew my body for- 
ward and pressed his bony fingers on my 
ey Sk as if he would drive the bone into 
my brain. 

“Tt is all healed now, I assure you,” I 
replied, disengaging myself by force from 
his powerful gripe, and pressing him down 
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on the bed; “ but as you know my name, 
robably you also know what [ am.” 

“So you will keep up the farce ?” he 
cried with a laugh. ‘“ Why, the keeper 
of the mad-house, o-ho !” 

“Indeed! and whereabouts, pray !”” 

“How should I know? Was it not 
vou and Clark who trepanned me into 
the boat, and shut me up in your dark 
dungeon—me, me, Lieutenant Raby, of 
the Blues 2” he ejaculated fiercely, as he 
struck his chest with his clenched hand. 

“You mistake,” I added quickly, as 
the repetition of the name awoke a variety 
of circumstances in my mind. “ Lieu- 
tenant Raby was drowned crossing the 
Channel three or four years ago. You 
are confounding names.” 

“So you used always to tell me,” he 
replied with a sarcastic smile. “ As if I 
did not remember my own name! They 
might have told you I was drowned— 
that was their art. But it was a le— 
you know it was!” he exclaimed, loudly. 
“Who knew the truth better than you ?” 
And he endeavoured to force himself out 
of bed. 

“ Be still, sir!” I cried, authoritatively. 
«The truth of what ?” 

“Yes,” he continued, following some 


sequence in his mind, “and did I not 
murder you both for it, and leave your 
bodies to rot in the cell that was to have 
been my grave? QO-oh! that was exqui- 


site revenge. Locked you into my 
dungeon, and robbed you of your keys. 
And—and have I not travelled days, and 
weeks, and months, to reach my wife, my 
Madeleine, from whom you tore me? 
And she is here in this house—I know 
it, I feel it; and I will see her, I tell 
you!” he cried passionately ; then, check- 
ing himself suddenly, he added in a con- 
lidential whisper, “1 say, Jenkins, wash 
the blood off your face, that’s a good 
fellow ; it makes me sick, and Madeleine 
might see it. Water, water!” 

“T thought I had, but I will wash it 
again,” I replied, appearing to compl 
with his suggestion. “ But how did you 
manage to escape?” I inquired in a 
soothing tone, and taking advantage of 
his seeming quiescence; “for after kil]- 
ing us (for of course you left us dead 
and unable to know what followed), how 
did you escape ?” 

“Put your head closer, and I'll tell 
you all about it,” he whispered confi. 
dentially, “‘and how you at last made me 
mad. You remember the first day I saw 
you, when he, my evil genius, that malic. 
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nant devil, set you on my tra 
we ry — that aay J ee 

“Oh! perfectly—some mont bo 
I chnerved indifferently. _ 

“Months! years ago. Well, tha 
morning Madeleine and I were married 
secretly ; for her father, you know, hated 
me——” ‘Then abruptly breaking off jy 
great excitement, he vociferated, Made. 
leine ! Madeleine !” and bounding ont of 
bed, grasped me by the throat, and de. 
manded, “ Why the devil do you keep me 
here? Madeleine!” 

“Silence !” I exclaimed, with assumed 
anger, and forcing him down. “Unless 
you instantly suppress that noise Py 
manacle you. Will you obey?” 

‘Leave your whip alone, and I will,” 
he replied, mistaking a gesture I made to 
my pocket. “Well, as I was saying, 
that was my wedding day, and when that 
villain hired you, and Clark, and Jackson 
to waylay and carry me off, and one of 
you gave me that blow on my head that 
knocked out my brains and drove me mad 
—and so—and so—after I had murdered 
you, I came back to England, and found 
my wife. My wife, I tell you, was married 
to—to—to—ha, ha!—but like a hound 
I have tracked his steps here—to this 
very—here I say! But why does she not 
come >” he cried impetuously. 

“What if there should be truth and 
consistency,” I thought, “in this mad- 
ness ?” as many coincidences occurred to 
my mind at the moment. Then addressing 
my patient aloud, I said, “Tell me, 
Lieutenant Raby, what was the lady's 
name ?” 

“My wife’s, you mean. I tell you she 
was my wife, my light, my warmth, my 
soul, my earth and heaven. But you 
robbed me of her before she had time to 
call me husband. Hark!” he exclaimed, 
listening in breathless eagerness, “ I hear 
her. It is Madeleine! She calls mem 
her sleep. She’s coming. Listen!” 

“ Madeleine who ?” I demanded. _ 

“Take off your hands, and let me mse: 
she is calling me again.” 

“Her name!” I repeated, becommg 
deeply interested in his relation. 

“Away! Why, everybody knows 
Madeleine Villars.” ¢ 

“ Madeleine Villars!” I ejaculated m 
real surprise. ‘ Why, she married Lo 
Frederick Daymer, and is now——" 

“Exactly. Fred Daymer—I told you 
so all along, but you would not believe 
me—married the fiend who—ha, ha, ha! 
he cried impetuously. “But I have 
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tracked her step by step, and had just 
reached the door when some one struck 
me on the old wound, and I fell dead. 
But I know she is here,” he added, with 
a cunning leer peculiar to insanity, “and 
[ have come to take her back to live with 
me. Madeleine!” he shouted furiously, 
struggling with all his force to break 
from my detaining hold. “Tl not be 
lashed! ‘Take care, Jenkins; 1 am 
desperate. Damn your whips! Let me 
vo! I will have my wife, my Madeleine. 
Madeleine ! come to your husband. Help! 
they are murdering me ;” and he strug- 
gled like an enraged tiger, while, disre- 
carding both my entreaties and threats, 
he vociferated more loudly than ever, 
and filled the house with startling cries 
of “Murder!” ‘ Madeleine!” and 
“Help!” 

In the midst of this discord, and a most 
desperate and determined struggle in 
which we were both engaged, tle room 
door opened violently, and a young lady 
of exquisite beauty, but of deadly pallor, 
dressed in her long night garments, rushed 
into the apartment, and with a bewildered 
stare and distracted mien exclaimed, 
“Merciful Heaven, I heard his voice! 
Walter, my husband, are you here ?” 

“Let go! It is my wife!” cried the 
patient, now completely unmanageable. 
“Td burst the gates of death to reach 
her. Madeleine!” and with a resistless 
bound the infuriated madman tore from 
my detaining grasp, and hurling me back- 
wards with violence, sprang to his feet 
and rushed with open arms towards the 
advancing lady, who, at sight of the pale, 
gaunt figure that confronted her, threw 
up her arms wildly, and uttering a pierc- 
ing shriek, fell lifeless in the convulsive 
embrace of the exulting madman. 

“ Lady Madeleine Daymer here, and in 
such a position! What is the meaning 
of this, Mr. Keightly ?”’ demanded Lord 
Daymer, sternly, as he entered the 
chamber, followed by a group of terrified 
and half-dressed domestics. But, before 
[ could reply to so abrupt a demand, the 
lieutenant lifted the insensible form of 
the lady in his arms, and imperatively 
waving back the crowd, cried, as he dashed 
past them into the hall, “ Stand back 
on your lives! she is my wife! I have 
travelled half the world to find her, and 
you shall tear my heart out sooner than 
pluck her from my arms. Back, fools! 
{ am mad, and will kill the first who op- 
oses me!” and with a wild, discordant 
augh he made a bound forward, and 
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rushing through the passage, laid his 
hand on the portal. By this time, having 
recovered myself from my temporary 
amazement, | seized a portion of the bed- 
clothes, and coming quickly behind the 
lieutenant, threw it suddenly over his 
head and chest, tethering him asin a net, 
at the same time telling the servants, as 
he struggled in the toils, to take the lady 
from his arms, and secure his hands. In- 
stantly half a dozen men threw themselves 
on the raging captive, and after much 
difficulty succeeded in rescuing the lady 
from his grasp, and ultimately in binding 
the hands and feet of the enraged and 
furious lunatic. 

A few minutes later, and both were 
borne to their separate beds, every de- 
pleting agent within the power of art 
being employed to pull down the bound- 
ing blood of the obstreperous and howling 
madman, who, girthed and fettered to the 
strong bed, lay writhing in impotent fury, 
gnashing his teeth, rolling his dilated eyes, 
and shouting through his parched lips the 
name of Madeleine, coupled with fearful 
oaths and imprecations on all implicated 
in his detention. 

A perfect contrast to this noise, im- 
potence, and fury was the scene above, 
where, stretched on her bed, white as the 
cold sheets that covered her, and calm 
and passionless as innocence and child- 
hood, lay the inanimate but breathing 
form of the beautiful Madeleine. Her 
dark chestnut hair, loosened by her ex- 
ertion and fright, hung like parted cur- 
tains down her white brow and tranquil 
face, resting its long, dishevelled curls in 
many a glossy fold upon her hushed heart 
and snowy bosom. Happiness but sel- 
dom kills, and felicity rarely cuts the 
web of life. Calamity is the dire Atropos, 
whose fell shears sever and mow down 
her thousands yearly: excess of pleasure 
kills by units only. So was it with the 
Lady Madeleine Daymer; for in the very 
shock that struck her down there lurked 
a signal remedy that would lift up the 
prostrate mind to hope and health. She 
had seen the man long mourned as dead 
—the husband of her youth and heart ; 
and though the sudden knowledge of his 
presence had in its revulsion prostrated 
every function of her frame, the happy 
truth wrought a secret cure, and she 
awoke conscious, but weak, and filled 
with silent happiness. , 

“Oh, tell me, was it but a mocking 
dream, or have I indeed beheld my long- 
lost husband? Oh! no, no, it was no 
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deception ; my heart. too surely tells me 
that I have seen again its first and only 
master,” cried Madeleine, eagerly, and 
in broken sentences, as I found time to 
revisit my less imperative charge during 
the intervals between Lieutenant Raby’s 
more alarming symptoms. i 

“ Tranquillise yoursell, madam, I re- 
plied: “your hopes are not deceptive ; 
and as far as that gentleman 1s con- 
cerned——” 

“Then I have seen him!” she ex- 
claimed, interrupting me. “Thank God! 
Oh, my dear, loved husband!” and the 
beautiful woman clasped her hands with 
devout piety and truthful fervour, while 
a silent shower of tears streamed down 
her cheeks in a full and steady flow, as 
if the soul poured out its gratitude to 
Heaven in tears for words. 

When Lady Daymer had recovered 
sufficient equanimity to speak uninter- 
ruptedly, and ask the hasty questions 
that her busy mind conceived, she told 
me in as few words as possible the singu- 
lar connexion between Lieutenant Raby 
and herself, and the seeming marvel in 
her own position. 

Walter Raby and herself, she said, had 
been associated from infancy, and from 
childhood affianced to each other; and 
in the full belief that all the happiness of 
life was in store to bless their after years, 
they grew up in love and fellowship, 
knowing no care, dreaming of no ca- 
lamity. Suddenly their bright and pros- 
perous heaven was overcast with fears 
and apprehensions. Madeleine’s father 
had gradually taken a deep and rooted 
animosity to Walter Raby, at first the 
result of peevish humour, but in time 
settling into a confirmed repulsive loath- 
ing, that neither affection, assiduity, nor 
argument could overcome or mitigate. 
Forbid the house, and debarred the pre- 
sence of his Madeleine, the lovers met 
in secret; and at length, despairing of 
softening her father’s antipathy, Lieu- 
tenant Raby induced her to consent to a 
private marriage. But the day that made 
her a wife saw her, as she then and till 
now believed, a widow too; for she had 
never met her husband from the hour 
they parted at the church until that 
night. She then recounted how, during 
her state of suffering and alarm at Raby’s 
prolonged absence, the fatal tidings 
reached her of his shipwreck and death 
—a tale confirmed by every circumstance 
that could give credence to the facet jt 
bore upon. 


Her father, too, had by some means 
gained a knowledge of their Clandestine 
marriage ; and to avoid his ceaseless 4 
secution she had at length, broke , 
spirit and weakened in body, com lied 
with his imperious will, and, two P 
after her husband’s supposed deat 
married Lord Frederick Daymer, a noble 
man whose health had been undermined 
by dissipation, and his youth perverted 
hy the grossest vicc—a match every way 
repugnant to her feelings and her hear 

Yet Providence most miraculously in. 
terposed to save her from a fate worse 
than death. Returning from the yil 
church where the ceremony had been per. 
formed, Lord Daymer mounted a young 
and spirited horse, and either excited by 
the undue potations of the morning, or 
the unusual restiveness of the steed, as 
he galloped home he lost his saddle, and 
fell with such impetus to the ground that, 
though removed alive, and carried to his 
country mansion, it was but to linger out 
a few short days in dreadful agony, till 
death terminated his brief and_ prodigal 
career; the gay bridal party, so ostenta- 
tiously assenibled for mirth and revelry, 
remaining to swell the mournful con- 
course of his untimely obsequies. 

This brief recital, connected with the 
disjointed narrative of the lieutenant, 
opened to my view a history of most 
atrocious fraud, guilt, and villany in which 
the lady’s father had doubtless played 
the chief and directing character. What 
horrid punishment had the wretched hus- 
band in all probability suffered from the 
two miscreants, whom, through the re- 
vengeful cunning of insanity, he had ir 
all likelihood watched his opportunity 
and murdered, as he had vaguely re- 
counted ! 

Again, what misery and privation had 
the victim ie helpless and in 
poverty, to reach the spot where all his 
earthly hopes were centered! And at 
the last, when, guided by love’s istinet 
or floating memories, cold, wet, foot- 
weary, and exhausted, he reached the 
haven of his wish, the long-stretched cord 
snapped, the mind reeled, and the endur- 
ing body sank on the threshold of his 
heart’s desire. ) 

As soon as Lord Daymer had been 
made acquainted with the revelation J 
had gleaned from the lieutenant in his de- 
lirium, and the further confirmation ol 
his story by the disclosures of Lady 
Madeleine, he evinced the liveliest m- 
tevest in the recoyery of his guest; ane 




















4 courier was instantly despatched to 
London for one of the first physicians of 
the metropolis to aid me, by every means 
of art and science, to restore sanity and 
health to the unhappy mind and enfeebled 


body of our patient. 
Long, however, before he had reached 


the sick man’s couch, I had subjugated 
the disease; and, with the young and 
lovely form of Madeleine for nurse to 
smooth the heated pillow, and gaze into 
the sunken eyes with looks of tenderest 
love, and whisper words of consolation 
and hope, it is not to be wondered if half 
ithe eure was effected before the learned 
doctor met me in consultation. Life 
saved and reason restored by judicious 
skill, and the soft ministry of a fair hand 
and two bewitching eyes ! 

Days merged into weeks, and month 
succeeded month, each day imparting 
more strength to the convalescent guest ; 
and when green May put forth her leaves 
to deck the earth in garlands, the re- 
stored and happy Walter Raby led to 
the church of 'T—— the blushing wife 
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and youthful widow, cementing by « 
double bond a ceremony so inauspicious!) 
begun, and ending in a treble olight the 
undivided love of the thrice-wedded 
maid, 

As the carriage containing the happy 
pair dashed up the quiet street, and 
whirled past my retired dwelling, a small 
white hand was protruded from the win- 
dow, waving a kind greeting and a fond 
adieu to the humble inmate, as standing 
at the casement, I returned with cheerful 
smile and ready gesture the graceful 
salutation. 

“'These are life’s vicissitudes indeed !” 
I remarked as the carriage rolled rapidly 
past. “A few wecks back, cold, starv- 
ing, poor, and mad ; to-day a happy bride- 
groom, rich, prosperous, and bathed in 
fortune’s sunny favour! ‘Three times « 
wife, and still a maid! Who will now 
gainsay that true love does not run 
smooth at Jast? I will not be that 
heretic; for here, at least, is an instance 
that it may.” H. 


A KINDLY WORD. 


Give but a kindly word, if thou 
Canst nothing more bestow, 

To comfort. those who need relief, 
Upon this earth below. 

"Twill come like balm unto the heart, 
When clouds of sadness lower ; 

And like Nepenthe chase away 
The gloom of sorrow’s hour. 


A word of kindness to the one 
On seas of error toss’d, 

May have the power to bring him back 
Unto the friends he lost. 

Twill often calm the stormy waves 
Of anger in the breast ; 

As oil on troubl’d waters poured, 
Makes them subside to rest. 


A kindly word—’twill often sun, 
The dark den of despair, 

And cheer the downceast spirit of 
The lorn one pining there. 

Then give a kindly word, if thou 
Canst nothing more bestow, 

To comfort those who need relief, 


Upon this earth below. 
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FAMILY CONVERSATION. 


Tur power of interchanging thoughts 1s 
the divinest and most practical of our 
endowments. It is a stream flowing be- 
tween the shores of Fancy and of Fact, 
and bearing on its current from one to 
the other an inestimable mental traffic. 
But how frequently does it waft along an 
empty bark, or, at best, one laden with 
worthless trash! And yet if we reflect 
but for an instant on the bountiful source 
from which we derive this consoling gift, 
shalt we not, feel it our duty not only not 
to waste this natural treasure, but also to 
use it in the manner best calculated to 
please our great Benefactor, and to im- 
prove ourselves ? 

Very much depends on the conversa- 
tion of those with whom we habitually 
mingle. How many great men have re- 
ceived their first impetus on the road to 
fame {yr om the elevating influence of the 
conversation of some gifted friend! How 
many individuals occupying distinguished 
public positions as statesmen, agitators, 
&e., owe half their Cistinetion to the fact 
of their being permitted to absorb, and 
elaborate afterwards in their own fashion, 
all the pet sentiments and clever things 
that circulate from mouthtomouth around 
them! Epictetus says, in his “ Enehiri- 
dion,” that * man was given two ears and 
one tongue, in order that he should hear 
twice as much as he speaks.” And this 
maxim of the Phrygian plulosopher de- 
monstrates how necessary it is sometimes 
to listen, and also how important it is 
that what we are listening to should be 
instructive. Napoleon was well aware 
of the folly of wasting those moments de- 
voted to social intercourse on trifling or 
unworthy matters. And his biographers 
mention, that while on the voyage to 
Egypt it was his custom at table to start 
some comprehensive topic, to be dis- 
eussed by his generals and himself, the 
treatment of which generally called forth 
some large and original views, that in- 
variably proved instructive and entertain- 
ing. Still, notwithstanding the evident 
importance of rendering conversation a 
medium for conveying knowledge, and 
hupressing it on the memory, it is abso- 
lutely astonishing how much its eapa- 
bilities are disregarded in ordinary family 
circles! IT have often thought, if it did 
not appear invidious, that it would be a 
useful lesson if one were to take short- 


hand notes of the conversation passing 
round an ordinary fireside for a few even, 
ings, and afterwards present the inter. 
locutors with the written result of their 
lucubrations. How startled would some 
of them be to find the naked ghosts of 
their un-ideal babblerising upin } udement 
against them! How strange would it 
seem to sec the long array of meagre 
platitudes which in the heat of discourse 
passed as current coin! How humiliat. 
ing to discover that there did not exist 
in the long records of inane gossip one 
thought that deserved commemoration 
or one sentiment that could benefit 
humanity ! 

A fact disclosed in the course of con. 
versation carries with it a certain force. 
It is hot from the furnace of thought, 
and brands its register upon our memory 
more indelibly than it could ever do when 
it was filtered through the cooling me- 
dium of a book. There are many meu, 
who, from the mere circumstance of their 
being attentive listeners, have acquired 
a degree of practical information that 
serves them better in their worldly pro- 
gress than would the more painfully ac- 
quired lore of the secluded scholar. Not 
that I would for a moment hold up these 
“brain-suckers,” as they are vulgarly 
termed, as examples worthy of imitation 
—for at best their acquirements must be 
superficial, and lack that impresssiveness 
that belongs to originality; but I think 
that reading and converse should go hand 
in hand, the former lending to the latter 
piquancy and weight, the latter giving to 
the former the power of stamping itself 
indelibly on the mind. Plato knew this; 
and in the quiet groves of Academe gave 
an immortal example of the worth of 
well-directed conversation. 

The man who reads a book, and does 
not speak of it, is like the squirrel who 
busies himself during the autumn in cdl- 
lecting treasures of beech-nuts and acorns, 
and buries them carefully in the earth as 
a store against the hunger of winter; but, 
having a bad memory, forgets where to 
seek for them when the hour of want 
arrives, and leaves them to rot, or vege 
tate, as chance ordains. Thus must it 
be with the silent student. He lays up 
stores of learning and noble thought ; he 
fills the dark corners of his brain wit 
well-scleeted and useful lore; but for 
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want of registering them during acquisi- 
tion, for want of dipping them in the 
stream of discourse—which, like the 
fountain of eternal youth that Ponce de 
Leon sought for, would have rendered 
them immortal—they fade in time from 
his memory, and when he would seek for 
them in years afterwards, he finds, like 
those misers who shut up their gar- 
ments in chests and never draw them 
forth, that nothing remains but dust and 
ashes, 

Conversation, to be truly agreeable, 
should be instructive; but to be in- 
structive, it should be first made agree- 
able; nor should the topics be treated in 
a dry and repulsive manner. Still, it will 
be neither one nor the other as long as 
it is conventional; that is, as long as it 
is usurped by subjects that do not tend 
to exercise the fancy, or enlarge the in- 
tellect. 

A man naturally talks of that which is 
uppermost in his mind, and there is 
nothing strange in it; but if his mind 
were properly regulated he would be sen- 
sible of the propriety of selecting such 
topics as would give the most general 
pleasure and instruction, and not those 
which only gratify his own private incli- 
nations. A man, if he chooses, can wear 
a fustian jacket at home, and no one will 
quarrel with him for his taste or economy ; 
but he must not bring it with him into 
a society where broadcloth only is tole- 
rated. Neither ;may he transplant his 
commonplace or business conversation 
into a circle that has no general interest 
in such concerns. We frequently see 
men err in this respect. The sportsman, 
the lawyer, the farmer, may all be known 
by their talk; yet when the first dis- 
course of the odds taken on the ‘‘ fa- 
vourite,” no one is instructed; nor does 
the knowledge of what the latter’s pigs 
weighed, render anybody a bit the wiser. 

It is a duty that people owe to one 
another, to render their social intercourse 
productive of a mutual benefit. This, 
however, will never be, unless there is 
adopted in the family circle, where friends 
are in the habit of meeting, some regular 
plan which shall guide, without fettering, 
the conversation; and which, while it 
gives it an instructive tone, need not in- 
terlere with its discursiveness, or suit- 
ableness to all comprehensions. Nothing 
would be more simple, and nothing pro- 
ductive of more lasting usefulness to this 
aud succeeding generations. There are 
lew families, in the present age of unpre- 
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cedentedly cheap literature, without the 
means of commanding a supply of valu- 
able and well-written books ; and it would 
not be very difficult for the elder mem- 
bers of the household to establish a rule, 
that every evening, when gathered round 
the fireside, and not otherwise engaged 
in any important business, some book, or 
scientific discovery, or work of art, or 
historical event, should be calmly and re- 
gularly discussed by the entire circle. It 
may be answered that there are many indi- 
viduals of a family, who, from unfortunate 
defects of education, would not possess 
either the inclination or ability to join in 
such a discussion; but this I think would 
only serve to disclose the advantages of 
such asystem. When sucha person sees 
himself excluded from so much general 
intellectual enjoyment; when he finds 
himself, as it were, cut off from com- 
munion with other intellects, the defi- 
ciencies, of which he was until then care- 
less, will sit heavily on him. He will 
grow ashamed; he will be humiliated; 
and if it happens—as it will happen in 
nine cases out of ten—that he possesses 
any moderate share of pride or self- 
esteem, there is little doubt but that he 
will set himself to work seriously to re- 
pair those mental defects of whose ex- 
istence he had before been scarcely con- 
scious. Moreover, such discussions need 
not be always confined to abstruse sub- 
jects. ‘That would only make the circle 
pedants ; and a pedantic family is detest- 
able. But music, painting, poetry, sculp- 
ture, biography, travels, cum mu/ltis alivs, 
might all be taken in the round, and made 
to yield a profitable return. Again, every 
member, however inexperienced or un- 
learned, should be heard with attention ; 
for.as there is no flower, however humble, 
from which the bee will not extract 
honey, there is no mind so limited or 
ans Lye from which we may not 
gather some fruit to be garnered in our 
memories. Nor does it follow that the 
topics introduced should always be 
treated profoundly, for a continual 
gravity would very soon put enjoyment 
out of the question. It was Pitt, I 
think, who said—“I would not give a 
fig for aman who was not able to talk 
nonsense!” And the great statesman 
knew very well what he was saying, for 
it requires a positive amount of genius to 
talk nonsense well. A clever man will 
talk it for hours, and yet make it enter- 
taining, perhaps instructive; and all the 


time his audience can sa? aia well 
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that he could talk wisdom just as easily if 
hechose. There need beno necessity, then, 
for the debates I am recommending to 
be always wrapped in intense gravity; a 
subject ers now and then be started 
which would admit of being treated in a 
volatile manner ; and depend on it, a little 
clever persiflaye would enable the circle 
to return with renewed zest to profounder 
topics. ; 

Should a family determine to improve 
and amuse themselves after this rational 
manner, instead of wasting their evening 
in idle gossip, nothing would be easicr 
than to vary the entertainment sutliciently 
to give it the charm of novelty. I do not 
know anything more suitable for a fire- 
side, or better calculated to encourage 
habits of thought and readiness of illus- 
tration, than the discussions of a family 
thus assembled in council. To pro- 
duce a good and concise definition of 
a given subject requires considerable 
powers of concentration, a vivid imagi- 
nation, and an epigrammatic style ; and 
of course the person who possesses the 
largest store of facts will be able to com- 
mand more striking similes, or metaphors, 
to illustrate his subject, and consequently 
will attain a corresponding excellence. 
Thus this council is useful in many ways : 
it is fruitful of thought ; it prevents our 
acquired knowledge from rusting with 
inaction, by ealling it into use—for if we 
once employ a fact to illustrate any sub- 
ject, we shall rarely, if ever, forget it 
again. And though last not least, it is 
a source of intellectual and innocent en- 
joyment that must eventually create an 
appetite for what is ennobling and ele- 
vated. 

However, beyond all such things, I 
would advocate the fireside debates. With 
young people they would be productive of 
the purest benefits. They would give 
them a habit of expressing themselves 
with propriety of diction; of arranging 
their thoughts and presenting them in 
the most forcible manner. They would 
Impress on their memorics every new 
fact that came under their notice, and 
the contents of every work whose merits 
formed the subject-matter of the dis- 
courses. They would teach them that 
patience and temper are necessary to 
conduct any sort of discussion properly ; 
and, finally, by bringing the minds of the 
various members of the family into con- 
stant intercourse with each other, by 
displaying the acquirements of some, and 
the deficiencies of others, it would lead to 


a wholesome emulation on the side of the 
uneducated, to rise toa level with th 
more gifted; while it would afford these 
latter an opportunity of proving theirkinj 
ness and good-nature by assisting their 
fellow-labourers in their praiseworth, 
efforts with their advice and counsel - and 
thus by drawing the bonds of union 
closer, the whole family would he linked 
together in social ties that nothing could 
sever, because they would be spun from 
the heart and strengthened by the jp. 
tellect. 

Therefore I say to you, fathers of 
families, when you seek your homes afte; 
the labours of the day, instead of telline 
what Jones said of Jenkins, or hoy 
Thompson insinuated — strange things 
about the Widow Barker and Lieutenant 
Gorget, or boring your family with the 
mysteries of railway scrip, or chancery 
legalities, or the culture of mangold- 
wurtzel, according as you may happen to 
be lawyer, speculator, or farmer, bring 
home with you in the pockets of that 
large overcuat which you got such a bar. 
gain the other day in the Strand, some 
nice new hook—either history, biography, 
or travels; lay it on the table with a 
pleasant countenance ; let the family read 
it, or if you happen to have a good voice 
and delivery, read it for them yourself. 
Then invite discussion on it: analyse it, 
detect its fallacies—if it has any; point 
out its beauties—if they are to be found; 
and above all, if any juvenile member of 
your family chooses to differ from you in 
opinion, permit him to do so, and do not 
stifle him with a “no contradiction!” 
kind of manner. 

I have also a few words for you, vene- 
rated mothers of the household! Do 
not inculcate into your daughters’ minds 
the modern maxims, that they need not 
learn anything save with the view o 
securing a husband; that matnmony 
should be their aim above all else; that 
to preside over ‘‘a good establishment 
is the height of human felicity; that 
short, they are to be nothing more than 
so many female quagmires, adorned witl 
® superficial verdure and attraction, but 
plunging the unhappy wretch into a 
“Slough of Despond” who, tempted by 
their treacherous beauty, ventures on the 
last fatal step of marriage ! 

No! on the contrary, you should 
teach them that there are higher attall- 
ments than a polka with an «eligible. 
and more lofty aims than an establishment 
and a carriage. Instead of inquinls: 
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whether Mr. So-and-so was “ particular” 
at last night’s ball, you should induce 
them to take part in the family debates, 
and fill their minds with other matters 
than ¢ar/efane and white gloves. Give 
them some solid information, and show 
them how to make use of it, Let their 
course of reading comprehend something 
more than the romantic history of Dumas 
and the sentimental vice of Sue; and rest 





assured, thou managing mother! that a 
man of sense—and of course you would 
wish none other for a son-in-law—will 
pass very quickly by the young lady who 
sings, the young lady who polks, and the 
young lady who does nothing at all, and 
in the end settle down by the side of 
some young lady who he sees can take 
part with intelligence, sense, and becom- 
ing modesty, in a FAMILY CONVERSATION, 


THE MAJOR’S MITTENS. 


Tux little ivory hook flew round and 
round on its narrow circuit, guided by 
{ope Bayne’s slender fingers. 

All the rest of the girls were busy 
with their four long shining needles, in 
the old orthodox employment of knitting, 
aud the old orthodox “mixed” yarn 
streamed from the needles; and they 
laughed at and quizzed Hope Bayne for 
her daintier work—a mitten of brown 
zephyr wool, gauntleted with “ Magenta.” 
But Hope Bayne, through all this laugh- 
ing and quizzing, kept on with her ero- 
cheting, plying deftly the ivory hook until 
the last mitten was nearly finished. 

While she works at this, the party in- 
ercases by ones, and twos, and threes— 
young oflicers camping out just beyond 
the city awaiting orders. ‘ 

Ones and twos and threes. 

Hope Bayne glances up as they enter, 
dropping a nod here and there, and some- 
times a smile with it. 

At Jast she drops a stitch with one of 
her nods, and somebody, stepping on 
the slender thread of zephyr, it snaps in 
twain, and out ravels two or three more 
stitches. 

‘‘ Goodness !” cries Kitty Mills, whom 
nothing escapes, “ that’s four times your 
worsted has broken. Three times a quar- 
rel, and the fourth a death, do you re- 
member 2” 

Miss Bayne’s lip curled disdainfully, 
which Kitty Mills perceiving, she went 
On In a break-neck style, quite in her 
way when provoked. “It’s sure, Hope 
—never knew it fail. | You spilled the 
salt at dinner too—I saw you. A dog 
howled under your window all last night, 
too, and this morning Margaret broke 
your hand-mirror in dusting, and flung 
ee into the street. I caught her 
al 1b, 

Almost everybody has a pet supersti- 





tion. This of the breaking of mirrors 
happened to be Hope Bayne’s. That 
tantalizing midge of a cousin, Kitty 
Mills, knew it; so in consequence she 
knew where to send her shaft. 

If it did her any good she had her re- 
venge; for on Hope Bayne’s face, usually 
so masked with reticence, a look of un- 
easiness sat. 

This only stimulated curiosity. Kitty 
Mills argued to herself thus : 

“Tf Hope cares for this, it’s on ac- 
count of those mittens. That’s the con- 
nexion. IJ’ll hold fast to that string.” 

Which she accordingly did, giving it 
little experimental pulls now and then. 
This by-the-way. 

“And it all runs on that thread of 
wool, Hope; all the train of omens. Be 
careful where you bestow those mittens. 
He’ll be sure to be killed whoever wears 
them.” 

The breaker of the thread stood, 
throughout this talk, quite silent, and 
looking down into Miss Bayne’s face. 
For him she dropped the nod, the smile, 
aud the stitch with it, which has raveled 
on to such an extent. 

Hope Bayne, lifting her eyes, catches 
the look, and then he says, rather low of 
tone— 

“Do not mind the omen, Miss Hope ; 
the wearer will not, I assure you.” 

Kitty Mills had discovered what she 
had been longing to discover. ‘There 
happening a lull in the hum of voices 
just then, all the other girls, who had 

een quizzing Hope Bayne for the past 
two days on this very subject, discovered 
what Kitty had discovered. 

A smile went round the group. So the 
mittens of brown zephyr, with Magenta 
gauntlets, were for Major Thornly. The 
nut was cracked for them. 

Hope Bayne sat there, cold as a statue 
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outwardly, but with a fire raging in- 
wardly. Proud and reserved in all her 
actions, she had no power to “ turn off’ 
things of this nature. She felt her deli- 
eacv invaded, and hated, for that time, 
the invaders. Always on guard with the 
world, she could not comprehend the un- 
enarded speech of Major Thornly; so for 
that time, too, she hated him. 

But no sign of this betrayed itself 
on the cool, calm face at which Major 
Thornly looked, quite unconscious as he 
eazed that he was observed. 
~ While he gazed the others gazed too, 
now and then, and wondering what 
she would say. She disappointed them 
by saying nothing, but went on with 
her crocheting, which was at its last 
stitches. 

Presently the little ivory hook pulled 
through the final thread. Her work was 
done. 

She put thera together carelessly, then 
turning, handed them to Major 'Thornly, 
saying clearly, with no trace of embar- 
rassment— 

“1 hope they may do you much service, 
Major ‘Thornly. Colonel Grey writes 
that he finds the worsted ones lke these 
much warmer than those of kmit yarn.” 

Frank Thornly could not have told 
what had hurt him; but a vague sense 
of pain and loss stole over him. A mo- 
ment ago the world was so bright and 
pleasant, now it was so dead and cold. 
A moment ago he had forgotten the room 
had any occupants but Hope Bayne and 
himself; now half a dozen people stood 
between them, though she sat before him. 

But Hope Bayne had succeeded in her 
object. She had checkmated the in- 
vaders of her castle of pride; so what 
matter if a knight was overthrown ? 

Kitty Mills stood listening by, with 
her head on one side, plotting mischief, 

Kitty Mills had such an innocent way 
nobody believed her malicious, yet her 
Innocent way dealt sharp wounds some- 
times, 

“Oh, but Kitt 
Kitty is blunt, has no tact, you know, 
but good-hearted.” That was the cry. 
So Kitty went on dealing her blows right 
and left, and they were most of them left 
handed blows. 

ma once she overshot the mark. 

our times the thread has broken. I 
wouldn't take’em, Major Thornly. They'll 
bring bane to the wearer; and she 
glanced up into his face with her childish 
expression of serious superstition, 


y don’t mean anything; 
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“T’d wear them though they brought 
my death warrant, so that they brought 
one bane to the wearer,” he returned 
catching at her unmeant pun with q 
manner half-earnest, half-piayful, N 
faint colour dyed the cool cheek of the 
fair “ Bayne” herself; and Charley Haves 
and the rest of the boys clapped their 
hands, and “ bravo” at the gallant major’s 
adroitness. 

So the major got his mittens. “Thope 
they may be of scrvice to you,” she had 
said tohim. The words were kind, but 
the manner froze. A week ago she had 

romised them to him with a smile, and, 
he had thought, a little blush. How de. 
lightful it had all been, and now the plea. 
sure was gone! What was the matter? 

He would know before they separated 
that night; and with this determination 
he turned away from Kitty Mills, who 
had been chattering unheard for the last 
five minutes to him, and looked for the 
object of his thoughts. 

He frowned as he looked. Haynes 
and the two lieutenants surrounded her 
chair completely. He was not going to 
play a fourth there ; so he went back to 
little Kitty Mills, whose pretty wicked 
eyes sparkled brightly at this result, But 
leaning over her chair, and looking down 
upon such a pretty fairy, even as she was, 
both eyes and thoughts kept wandering 
to the other side of tie room, where Hope 
Bayne’s silvery treble rang out brilliantly 
in repartee and jest. ’ 

It was easier tor Hope Bayne to evince 
levity than deep emotion, Thus she often 
belied hersel!, and got the reputation of a 
woman whose nature was transparently 
fine, but colder than the Arctic seas. — 

Little Kitty now—nestling there amidst 
the cushions and prattling away to the 
gentleman overlooking her ; in her queer, 
childish manner saying such free things 
so naturally that they sounded prether 
than anything else—s/e has the reputation 
of a good heart: “quite a tender lit 
thing, indeed,” some people would t 
you, “ and tyrannized over completely by 
that haughty‘ cousin, Miss Baine. 
while this “tender little thing” prattles 
on two hearts ache in a dumb passidl 
which hers can never understand. 

It was a bright, clear night, and the 
little knitting party had decided that 
walking home would be much pleasal 
than riding; so Frank Thornly consoled 
himself with the determination to accom 
pany Miss Bayne on this walk, and 
out what the matter was. 
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But when a girl made of “ spirit, fire, 
and dew,” like Hope Bayne, decides a 
thing for herself, even the determination 
of so brave a fellow as Major Thornly is 
quite impotent against it. He found it so. 

But what possessed the girl? What 
madness came over her in that hour ? 

As they emerged from the ante-room, 
cloaked and hooded, she approached him 
holding out her hand, saying in pleasant 
tones, but oh! so carelessly indilferent— 

“J will bid you good-bye, Major 
Thornly; [ am going out of town to- 
morrow morning, and your regiment may 
leave betore I return.” 

This was a precious bit of acting! She 
had no more idea of staying twenty-four 
hours out of town than she had of making 
a journey to the moon. But under all 
that cool exterior a fiery vein of thought 
was running. “™ He thinks I like him, 
and he proclaims it to the public. Let 
the public see how cool I am!” 

So in this madness they parted—she 
sending forth her brilliancy in a strain of 
restless excitement which quite overcame 
Lieutenant Wilmer; he stunned and 
silent, and ioo careless of the world to 
heed its observation. 

So they parted—she thought to meet 
again within the week. That night when 
he arrived at his hotel there was a de- 
spatch awaiting him, ordering him to 
move forward without delay. Eagerly he 
prepared to obey it. Only last week what 
tender regrets would have saddened this 
news! Now it was all that was left him. 
“ Glory should be his mistress in future ! 
Women were false and fickle!” Thus 
reasoning, he marched on at the head of 
his troops in the early dawn of that 
morning, 

In restless, broken slumber, Hope 
Bayne hears the winding bugle sound, 
and, half-adream, marvels what it means. 
And while she dreams they march on and 
away, to “battle and sudden death.” 

It was late when she came down that 
morning. ‘Too late to drive to May- 
wood and back; we will put it off until 
to-morrow, Kitty!’ Kitty had been up 
betimes, and read the newspaper ; so she 
handed the sheet to her cousin with her 
cup ot coffee. 

There it was, in large type, the whole 
Startling information of the late despatch, 
and the hurried departure at dawn. 

_ No exclamation escaped the reader’s 
lips. ‘The pure, pale colouring of her face 
might have whitened, but it was scarcely 
perceptible. Not a tremor of the mouth, 
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not a flutter of the cyelids; vet she felt 
herself turning stone cold in that moment. 

If Kitty Mills, sitting there opposite 
her, thought to discover the state of her 
feeling she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. ‘Too deep for tears, or sighs, or 
lamentations; too deep for conscious 
colouring or fluttering pulses was the re- 
gret, tle remorse that instantly awoke to 
life. When beyond recall she realized 
what she had lost, and how. She saw 
with a shiver her mad and selfish folly, 
her insane pride. A thousand acts of 
tenderness and manliness returned upon 
her to prove how he had forgotten the 
world for love of her, while she had made 
it her tyrant. In this retrospect her soul 
came down from its haughty citadel and 
sat in sackeloth and ashes. 

All this while she mechanically drank 
her coffee and went through the form of 
a breakfast. All this while Kitty Mills sat 
opposite, watching her curiously. Kitty 
Mills could little understand that in the 
solemn vigil of this stricken soul she was 
utterly forgotten; and when lier cousin's 
calin face turned away, she said to herself, 
“ice is not colder and harder than Hope 
Bayne’s heart !” 

# % % iS * %* 

Major Thornly sat writing in his tent 
until a Jate hour the night before the re- 
connoissance at Leesburg. He who was 
usually cheerful, almost gay, under the 
most depressing or the most hazardous of 
undertakings, felt strangely oppressed on 
this night. Memory after memory crowded 
upon him, and life seemed to wear new 
glories in the shadow of death which 
haunted him. Ile thought of Ellsworth 
—his clear presentiment—the fall which 
followed it. And though he smiled at 
his thought and its suggestions, and strove 
to attribute it to the hour and his imagi- 
nation, yet he found it impossible to 
shake off the solemn forebodings tliat 
filled his soul. 

At length he yielded to the mood 
sufficiently to indite several letters, to be 


- delivered in case he should never return 


from the field of the morrow. Tender 
letters of farewell, brave and simple and 
manly like the writer. 

In the midst of this occupation he 
opens a box for a needed envelope: be- 
neath the package lies the parting gilt 
of Hope Bayne—the brown mittens, with 
their bright “Magenta” gauntlets, un- 
touched by soil or use. Back it all 
comes—the dreary evening—her cold 
words and colder manner, and the care- 
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less parting speech. Baek it all comes, 
hut with it comes a clearer sense, per- 
haps, of her proud, inscrutable heart. 
Time and absence have softened the 
rough edge of these memories, and he re- 
members hours when she was gentle and 
sympathetic—when she gave him many 
« hope, by blush, and smile, and action. 
“It must have been my fault,” he thinks 
to himself; “I was a blundering fellow 
always, and she was kind before. But I 
love you, Hope—I love you!” and on 
the bright Magenta colours a tear dropped 
suddenly from eyes as brave as ever 
wept. 

Hesitating a moment he obeyed the 
impulse which quickly came, and in a few 
earnest sentences wrote to her of his love 
and faith, touching lightly wpon their last 
meeting; but in that brief mention di- 
vesting her of the shadow of unkindness 
by analmost playful acknowledgment of 
lus own failings and demerits. This done, 
he turned to seek the repose he needed 
lor the coming day. As he did so his 
eye again fell upon her gift. He took 
them up hastily, and thrust them into his 
bosom, saying aloud, “They shall go with 
me as a talisman.” 

What was it? The sound of his own 
voice, or the unburdening of his heart, 
that suddenly broke the spell ? for at the 
action and the words a feeling of instant 
relief came over him. It was as if the 
smoke of battle had uplifted, and showed 
him a sure vision of safety and success. 
He passed his hand over his brow, as if 
'o clear his brain, or assure himself that 
he was awake. “Tam the sport of idle 
‘ancy,’ he murmured ; “ not ten minutes 
since I felt almost as if the messenger 
of death had claimed me, and here 1 am 
in another moment breathing free, as if 
just released from some near danger ; 
and all at the touch of a pair of mittens 
—Hope’s mittens,” he utters, softly. 
‘* Perhaps, perhaps they are to be a talis- 
mian, as | said ;” and with a half-smile at 
lis **idle fancies,” he flings himself down 
to rest and sleep. 

* * 3 *% * # 


**Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well: 
Into the jaws of death, 

Into the mouth of hell,” 


rode on those brave leaders with their 
brave troops that day. Every one knows 
the fearful tragedy that followed—the 
repulse, the flight, the loss. Every one 
knows, too, of the heroisms that made it 
uot all a defeat. 

In the hottest of the fight Major 


Thornly was urging on his men—cool, 
collected, and cheerful under the most 
disastrous circumstances. Shot and shell 
hurtled past him, but still he rode un. 
harmed. He seemed to bear a charmed 
life in the midst of the dead and dying, 

A column just beyond loses its leader: 
confusion and dismay run along the line. 
The next moment the panic would have 
spread, when Major Thornly dashed on 
tothe rescue. ‘The sight of his inspir. 
ing face as he assumed command, his 
dauntless air as he marshalled them to. 
gether, gave them both ardour and confi- 
dence; and again they press forward 
through 


“flame and smoke, 
And shout and groan and sabre stroke.” 


Again they press forward ; but the gallant 
leader, where is he ? In a charge from 
the enemy that swept down many a brave 
fellow he had fallen. Was his presenti- 
ment of death realized? Had the mes- 
senger claimed him in that hour? — 

*% * % *s % % 

Kitty Mills at the window, making a 
pretty show of her blue-yarn knitting in 
her white glancing hands, nods and smiles 
to passing acquaintances. Hope Bayne, 
at the piano, plays melancholy nocturns 
with a tense passion of meaning which 
Kitty Mills never understands, The 
October sun shines in at the window, a 
cheery little wood-fire crackles on the 
hearth, the great grey cat purs con- 
tentedly in its rays, and everything pre- 
sents a smiling scene of peace, which 
only the passionate player there, with 
her drooping head, contradicts. A look 
at hee woeful face, and the image of 
peace melts away into dreams of deso- 
lation as mournful as the dreary noc- 
turn. 

The door opens. Kitty glances up 
with a disappointed face. “ Oh, it s only 
you, Will!” at 

The lad perks his saucy lips into 
mockery. ‘Yes, only ‘you, Will,’ ’ he 
returns. J/e knows Miss Kitty Mills’s 
peculiarities. | 

Then his face changes, and he goes 
on:— 

“More news—all the details of the 
engagement,’ drawing the paper from 
his pocket. The player turns from the 
piano at this. Over the paper her eager 
eyes wander rapidly. Then, witha sigh 
of relief, she passes it on to her cousin. 
He is not mentioned. She may yet have 
hope. Kitty, giving the columns a hasty 
survey, yawns, drops her knitting, thinks 
the city “dreadfully stupid since the 
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camp broke up,” and then goes saunter- 
ing out of the room, tossing her blue- 
yarn ball to the cat upon the hearth. 

" This proceeding seems to give Master 
William undisguised satisfaction ; for as 
the door closes the saucy lips curl with 
an unmistakeable air of boyish triumph, 
and he approaches his sister with a 
letter. 

“JT waited till Kitty went; she’s so 
curious,” the lad volunteered. 

Why do her cheeks pale and flush ? 
why do her hands tremble at the seal of 
this letter? Ask him, who, 

“ At midnight, in his guarded tent,” 


wrote those tender sentences of farewell. 
Ask hinm—ay, ask him ! 

But the flushing of the cheeks, the 
trembling of the hands, had something of 
expectant joy in their signs. She only 
thought he had written to her! But 
when? She knew when a moment after ; 
and Willie, standing there, even with his 
untaught boy’s heart, knew what that 
voiceless calm meant far better than Kitty 
Mills would have known. And as the 
woeful eyes uplift he realizes something 
more of life’s stern passion than his fif- 
_ years had ever comprehended be- 
ore, 

He understands so delicately and 
Wisely that as Kitty enters an opposite 
door, he sends her away to the cupola by 
some hint of tents newly pitched, and 
tuunours of a newly-forming camp. And 
while Miss Kitty forgets her indolence in 
the charming prospect of a fresh court of 
suitors, and flies off to greet the welcome 
sight of their floating flags, her cousin 
{lope escapes to her room with a burden 
of death upon her soul. All night with 
this heavy burden she keeps a tearless 
watch, All night she goes over that 
vitter, bitter parting, when her cruel 
words belied her heart. And all night 
she is haunted by the 

“Never, never, whispered by the phantom 

years.” . 

When Will came down to breakfast 
the next morning his sister was not there, 
and Kitty poured his coffee for him in 
her default; for Hope had been both 
mother and sister to Will five years that 
very month. Though her absence was 
Y 10 means so unusual, Will was uneasy 
on this morning. He hadn’t forgotten 
the odd effect of that letter; so he 
Cvinced his uneasiness by kicking the 
table-legs and quarrelling with Kitty— 


cell pecomplishments in which he ex- 
celled. 
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At dinner the same cause of uneasiness 
existed, aud the same consequence cu- 
sued ; he kicked the table-legs and quar- 
relled with Kitty. (Query: do all boys 
have a natural propensity to kick table- 
legs ?—the narrator never saw one that 
didn’t.) At tea, again he missed the fa- 
miliar face; and this time forgot to 
quarrel with his cousin, even if he un- 
consciously performed the other accom- 
plishment. 

To his inquiries kitty answered care- 
lessly, ‘“‘ Hope had a headache.’ 

Going up to bed he loitered by her 
door—not a sound. Then he ventured 
to call softly, “ Hope!’ No answer. 
Then he opened the door and entered. 

Hope was lying where she had flung 
herself the night before, and dressed as 
he had seen her when she read her 
letter. But the white face of woeful 
pene was greatly changed. Fever 

urned upon the cheeks and parched the 
lips, and in the fitful slumber into which 
she had fallen she moaned restlessly. 
Unused to such signs of illness, yet the 
boy was well aware it was no light 
matter. 

He turned to call for Kitty ; then back 
he went, with a grim look of determina- 
tion on his face, and deliberately turned 
the key upon his sister’s writing-desk, 
aud transferred it to his pocket, muttcring 
at the time— 

“ You don’t get into that, Miss kitty, 
while J’ round!” | 

When Kitty came she was shocked 
and sorry enough. ‘She did not know, 
she was sure, it was anything serious, for 
Hope often had headaches.” 

Will growled at her, and jumped down 
three steps at a time as he ran for the 
doctor. For ten days Hope Bayne 
hovered between life and death; on the 
twelfth she awoke to sensibility and sut- 
fering. By her bedside she found watcb- 
ing a fresh young face, whom she had 
often, kindly enough, but selfishly, over- 
looked and half-forgotten in the past. 
She found it had been her most faithful 
watcher these ten days. It looked anxious 
and worn now, and her heart smote her 
as she realized what a fount of love she 
had neglected. Here was something to 
live for, alter all; and the pang of her 
awakened memory softened. “ Dear Will?” 
And the face she turned to his had re- 

sumed its calm, but the old expression 
of proud and lonely bitterness had de- 
parted. 

A fortnight after they were e2 route 
for Washington to join her father, resident 
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for the winter there, in his attendance 
upon several law cases. —— 

Hope, still pale and thin from her 
recent illness, had ainple excuse in re- 
maining at home, while Kitty participated 
in the gaieties of the season. 

Left thus alone with Will one evening 
—he was almost her constant companion 
now—she asks him the question which 
has possessed her mind for weeks : 

“Will, vou were with me much during 
those delirious days—did I mention any 
namcs 2” 

The lad looked away from her as he 
replied, “* Once, Hope.” 

“ Was Kitty present P” 

“Not she!’ and he shook his head in 
triumph. 

“What did I say, Will?” 

“You just called Frank, that was 
all.” 

At this point Miss Kitty’s laughing 
tones are heard, and that young lady 
enters full of elation and success. 

“Such a splendid time—so many 
strangers! That young Irenchman, 
D’Effenuil, and a Hungarian Count! 
And oh, Hope, an old flame of yours! 
He looks dreadfully thin and pale— 
wounded, you know, at Leesburg—hasn’t 
been out but a little while.’ Hope was 
listening to her indifferently, until she 
said, “ He seems as ¢pris of you as ever ; 
and | did think you liked him, Hope, 
until that night. It’s my opinion, aa 
belle cousine, that you will never be in 
love with anybody.” 

That night! what night? She turned 
to Kitty, asking, quite shortlyv— 

“Whom are you talking about, Kitty ?” 

“Well, you needn’t be so snappish, 
Hope! L was talking of your prewr 
cheralier, Major Thornly.” 

Hope Bayne had never fainted in her 
life; but she came so near it now that 
Kitty Mills was frightened. When she 
recovered herself somewhat, Kitty began 
her talk. ° ) 

What was the matter Hope? Was 
the room too Warm ?” Slowly lope 
met her eves, and bravely answered— 

“T thought he was dead, Kittv. That 
was why vour sudden information over- 
came me.” itty Mills was more amazed 
than she cared to OWl. She eould 
understand evasion, but this simple eour- 
age of acknowledgment was quite beyond 
her. ° 
— But Hope loses all thought but one. 
Hie is living: he loves her: the long 
agony is forgotten, i 
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Farly the next morning, at a very un. 
fashionable hour, Major 'Thornly, in obe. 
dience to the brief summons he has 
received, enters Miss Bayne’s presence, 

As he bends over her hand, reverent 
yet ardent, warm lips brush his cheek, 
It is a welcome he had not dared to dream 
of. He turns her face to his. 

“Hope, is it so—do you love 
me ?” | 

She tells him all the sad, sad story, 
never sparing herself from first to last, 
In it the wealth of her heart is clearly 
apparent. He no longer questions her 
love. His generous soul only regretted 
her suffering. 

“JT was afraid you had received that 
letter,” he said; “but I was not sure, 
for Lieutenant Hayes, who had charge 
of my papers, immediately left for the 
North, and L have never seen him since 
the engagement. He supposed, un- 
doubtedly, not hearmg of me at once, 
that I was dead; and indeed, Hope, I 
thought I was very near death myself 
when I fell with my horse in that last 
charge. But I was only stunned and 
wounded, and managed to escape in spite 
of it. But, Hope, the most raarvellous 
part of the story is yet untold.” He drew 
from his breast a pair of mittens—brown 
nittens, with Magenta gauntlets. How 
well she remembered them, and shud- 
dered as she remembered ! 

“Nay, do not tremble, Hope; these 
mittens saved my life.’ He unfolded 
them, and showed a pressure, round and 
even, with the threads broken and worn 
in its centre. “The ball which made 
this glanced off and lodged in my belt. 
If it had entered where it struck I should 
not be here, for it was just against my 
heart. The actual wound which I re- 
eeived was in my left shoulder, and was 
neither deep nor dangerous.” 

Briefly he went over his thoughts and 
emotions on the eve of the battle. The 
tears flowed down her cheeks as he 
added— 

“ God’s providence guided me, Hope, I 
earnestly believe. He could have chosell 
no dearer instrument than you.” ' 

“If Kitty Mills was amazed at this 
dénouenent, she kept it carefully to her- 
self; but Will wickedly declares that she 
is outwitted for once; and his sly allu- 
sions, as they sit over their cups a 
breakfast, produce the inevitable result— 
he kicks the table-legs aud quarrels with 
Kitty. 7 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE, 


Tue last day of the departing year had 
seldom dawned at Grunfeld, in Germany, so 
beautitul as now. The sun-light became 
so warm, and the air so mild, that the in- 
habitants of this little town allowed them- 
selves almost to believe that spring had 
already commenced. Under the leafless 
trees of the many pleasant avenues in its 
environs, young and old of all classes were 
assembled. Blooming girls were cheer- 
fully telling one another what delightiul 
presents each had received on Christmas 
Eve, and what splendid dresses they 
would wear in honour of the New Year. 
Meanwhile, their noisy brothers made the 
most of what little snow the southerly 
wind had spared in bye-corners and 
thickets, formed themselves into volun- 
teer battalions, and kept up a hot fire of 
ice-cold missiles. Grave, long-headed 
men of business rejoiced in a day of un- 
interrupted leisure; and under the genial 
influences of the hour, even old burgesses 
wished each other many happy returns of 
the season, feeling for the moment as if 
they were still young. But there were 
other causes of rejoicing ; after long-pro- 
tracted, desolating war, peace had re- 
cently been established over the land. 
The town of Grunteld, from its favour- 
able situation, had during all the changes 
retained a good share of its former pros- 
perity, and its inhabitants now looked 
forward to the future with reanimated 
hopes. During this day, grocers, cooks, 
and confectioners, were the only shop- 
keepers who could not leave their homes 
to bask in the sunshine. Never had 
there been at Grunfeld such a run for 
lemons, Sugar, arrack, tarts, and Jdon- 
bons ! 

“This New Year’s Eve we shall in- 
deed be merry! These words were 
echoed from all quarters. Never, on any 
St. Sylvester’s day, were so many jovial 
meetings arranged for the coming night 
as now, 

So passed the morning and afternoon. 

ut when at length the eastern bills 
caught the last ruddy gleams of the set- 
Ung sun, the promenaders gradually dis- 
appeared, for the evening air indicated 
more of winter than of spring. The 
walks were almost deserted, when for the 
first time appeared under the lime-trees 
the lonely figure of an old man of grave 
aspect, in officer’s uniform. In his right 


hand he carried a strong knotted walking- 
stick, and under his left shoulder a crutch, 
with the help of which together he moved 
along in strict military style. 

Now meeting him, you see another 
burgess of the town, a man equally old, 
with hair almost snow-white, yet whose 
ruddy complexion and rapid movements 
show that he has not lost the vivacity of 
youth. This patriarchal figure is attired 
simply, in a suit of Saxon grey; bat he 
carries a highly respectable cane, headed 
with silver, which he swings «bout, dis- 
daining to use it as a support. As they 
meet each other, unlike the rest of the 
world, they do not utter one word. Both 
are pre-occupied with their own thoughts. 
Hach stretches out his hand in silence ; 
you can see how cordial is the tacit 
greeting, and that each can read i the 
other’s looks his meaning far better than 
language could express it. 

At last says the man in grey, “ Major, 
you will come to-night at nine P” 

“Yes, my dear brother, 1 shall be 
there,” responded the other. ‘Then, as 
if it were not possible for either to bring 
out another word, he of the. crutch moves 
on in his usual gait towards the town, 
and his friend with increased rapidity 
disappears by the opposite route. 

‘The military man—an invalid major, 
was named Walter. His friend Gerald 
in the grey suit was the richest merchant 
and manufacturer at Grunfeld. Both 
were brave, steadfast, excellent men ; 
who, in different departments, had ren- 
dered good service to their country and 
gained unanimous respect from their 
townsmen. For several years their lives 
had been lonely, for both wer widowers. 
Walter’s only son Rodolph, imitating his 
father, had gone to the army; and Ge- 
rald’s Reimhold, by profession an artist, 
now travelled in Ltaly and other toreign 
lands, in quest of improvement. By 
similarity of circumstances, the spirit of 
brotherly affection was strengthened be- 
tween the two veterans; and as both 
were of convivial, cheerful disposition, 
they found gradually among the citizens 
of Grunfeld, six (but only six) compa- 
nions, whom they thought worthy of 
their entire confidence. By degrees the 
little society became so united and met 
so often, that. in German phrase they 
were called die achter, or the Club of 
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Kieht. This amicable circle usually;held 
its meetings at the commodious, well- 
appoiited ‘house of the rich merchant 
Gerald. It may be inferred that they 
had always a jovial sévziow on St. Sylves- 
ter’s day, to which the members looked 
forward almost as if they took pleasure 
in the departure of another year. It was 
not till after a long series of St. Sylves- 
ter days, that they began to reflect upon 
this. By degrees, when one after another 
failed to take his accustomed chair, and 
was lost in the dark silent chamber of 
the churchyard, and when by no means 
could they obtain any congenial successor, 
they did indeed reflect sadly. Yet by 
ihe foree of habit under Gerald’s roof, 
the last evening of December brought 
always its bowl of punch and smiling 
fuces to welcome in the new year. 

On the present anniversary, however, 
these two aged men whom we have just 
left, coula not feel as heretofore. During 
one season, recently too, the already di- 
minished club had lost three members. 
Thus, of the eight pillars that had for so 
many years supposted the temple of con- 
cord and brotnerly union, only two— 
Walter and Gerald—were now lett among 
its rus. For these potent reasons it 
Was, that when we observed their meeting 
to-day, neither could subdue his emotion, 
too great to admit of utterance. 

Niue o’clock approached; the old 
major, with military precision, held him- 
self in readiness and marched forth. ‘The 
clock was still striking, when the well- 
Known sound of his crutch was heard on 
the staircase at the merchant's. But on 
his entering the banqueting-hail, where 
Gerald awaited him, so great was his as- 
tonishment, that he again lost the power 
of utterance. The room was lighted up 
as of old; the merchant was at his usual 
place behind the steaming and odoriferous 
punch-bowl—thus much was ex 7égle, and 
to be expected. But to the major’s utter 
amazement, the table was loaded with a 
profusion of delicacies, and around it 
were placed seven einpty chairs, as if the 
whele club of eight were about to meet 
as formerly. This was too much for the 
old hero. To prepare places for the dead 
Was a mauraise plaisvaterie,—to invite 
uew guests to occupy their places was to 
lus feelings still worse. 

“Lett about, wheel!” he exclaimed, 
making a half-turn towards the door, 
* Don't take itunkindly, my dear brother,” 
he added, “ but in truth I did not come 


repared to meet a large party. I must 
ia you will excuse me.” 

At these words Gerald started up 
briskly —‘* No, no, old comrade,” said he, 
“don’t conclude so rashly. 1 have not 
invited any party. Yet the chairs are 
placed as you see, and for good reasons, 
as I will teil you, though our friends may 
never come again.” 

The old soldier then took his place at 
the host’s right hand, and in sad inquir. 
ing silence, looked at the empty seats. 

‘“‘And now, major, cheer up,” said 
Gerald. “To begin the night, I will 
honestly make my confession, and instead 
of looking dolorous, your mode of ab- 
solving must be to laugh heartily at the 
strange fancies of an old fool like me. 
Now you shall hear! It was natural 
enough, surely, that for an hour before 
you came, having arranged all matters 
for the day, I should teel very lonely 
walking to and fro in this long apartment, 
with the portraits of our departed friends 
looking down upon me from the wall. I 
fell unawares into a mood of mind, to 
which you may guess I am but little ac- 
customed. ‘The thoughts of the past, of 
days long past, and of the short time that 
yet remains to us, got the better by degrees 
of every other impression, till at length, I 
might almost say, that to my fancy, a fu- 
neral shroud seemed to spread over the 
whole earth, covering thee and me, and all 
things! and I will not conceal it from 
thee, brother Walter, that my old weak eyes 
overflowed. I struggled against this unbe- 
coming mood, however, paced vehemently 
up and down; and at last became some- 
what excited. Well, you see that portrait 
of our grand-master, the amiable and ac- 
complished organist, whose death made 
the first blank in our society. Laugh at 
me, brother—lI desired you to laugh; but 
in sober carnest, I heard from the wall 
his well-remembered voice, softly but dis 
tinetly whispering—‘ Gerald, set a chalr 
forme!’ Then all the rest followed one 
by one articulately, and each in his own 
well-known accents. ‘And for me t00, 
Gerald !—‘ Don’t forget old friends !— 
‘Sct another chair.’ You may smile i- 
deed, but don’t sneer, for I did absolutely 
hear the whispering ; and you may despise 
the cranky nerves of an old civilian, but 1 
frankly avow that for the moment a ch 
shuddering of awe, if not of terror, crept 
over me. It may no doubt be that the 
voices were only my own excited brait; 
but never mind, | really heard them, a0 
felt bound to'do their bidding, and so the 
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placed, and our table arranged 
as you sec. But now this unexpected in- 
tercourse with ghosts—this waking dream 
or trance is ended. Since you have taken 
your place, my wonted intellects and com- 
nosure are restored. And so, brother, if 
ou think proper, we will draw the chairs 
od to the wall.” 

The major held up his fore-finger warn- 
ingly, and shook his head. But after a 
minute, under his bushy grey mustachios 
became visible a lurking smile, and his 
brows relaxed. ‘‘In good truth,” said he, 
“T little thought ever to hear from you 
an avowal of waking dreams such as these. 
[am rejoiced you think as I do, that they 
deserve to be laughed at. So much the 
better, for I have not spent the day over 
merrily, and am heartily glad of anything 
new by way of diversion. As to the 
chairs, by all means let them remain as 
they are; and let us thank God, that in 
His merey He has yet spared us to fill two 
of them, and once more welcome a New 
Year.” 

“Suppose, now,” said Gerald, also re- 
gaining a blithe tone, “‘ suppose that our 
departed friends did return to take their 
places, what have we to fear? Doubtless 
they would not appear in the guise of 
haggard spectres and skeletons, but would 
come in the spirit of love and friendship, 
as beneficent guests. For it could only 
be out of the sincerest affection for us 
that they would leave the realms of the 
blessed to revisit this cold, weary earth 
of ours !” 

“True enough,” answered Walter, ac- 

cepting the first proffered glass of punch ; 
“yet there are people in the world who 
have half-turned their brains over the 
ghost stories of romance, and who would 
ecrtainly feel rather nervous at the sight 
of these empty seats waiting to be occu- 
pied by the dead.” 
_ “On the contrary,” said Gerald, “ let 
it be a consoling thought for us that the 
soul one day frees itself and escapes from 
the incumbrance of old, worn-out earthly 
habiliments.” 

“And flings away its crutches!” ex- 
claimed Walter, raising himself, and cor- 
dially joining glasses with his faithful 
comrade. 

_ Thus, without knowing how, the two 
lriends were led into a conversation which 
promised to carry them cheerfully through 
the hours that, had yet. to run before the 
Commencement of another year. Each 
‘ssisng the recollection of the other, 
they revived characteristic traits of the 


chairs were 
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club’s departed members; and many a 
pleasant anecdote was called to mind, so 
that, for the time present, they lived their 
youth over again. During their dialogue, 
however, Gerald had frequently stopped 
short, listened, and turned inquiring 
looks towards the door, in which at last 
the old major participated. 

‘There can be no doubt about it,” at 
length said the merchant, “we are cer- 
tainly watched from the corridor. Lvery 
now and then I hear light steps rustle 
along the floor; and just now there was 
a confused whispering noise, as if a large 
party were communing together. 

‘“‘Nay then, ’tis full time that the 
matter should be cleared up,” said the 
major, moving from his chair But at 
that moment the folding-doors were gently 
opened, and through the twilight of the 
distance came forward a troop of dazzling 
forms, attired in robes of spotless 
white, with many-coloured wings on their 
shoulders ; little blooming angels, with 
their wreath of everlasting youth upon 
their glossy, ringleted heads, in solemn 
procession approached the now astonished 
old men. Their movements were directed 
by a Genius, who, in his attire, formed 
— the counterpart of the Elfin 

ing, as represented by the immortal 
poet of “Oberon.” A large white lily 
formed the sceptre wherewith he mar- 
shalled his five companions, arranging 
them round the table, each behind one of 
the six empty chairs. On the first sight 
of these voiceless, mysterious visitors, the 
friends involuntarily stood up with a 
strange feeling, not merely of amazement, 
but awe. Venturing, however, to scruti- 
nize their features a little more closely, 
they nodded to each other with significant 
smiles; then awaited in silence what their 
extraordinary guests might further intend 
to do. 

Now, the Genius of the lily-stalk raised 
the tall, nedding flower, directing it to 
two of his companions, who advanced at 
the signal, bearing wreaths of evergreen, 
which, raising in their tiny hands, they 
proceeded to the two old men. Mean- 
while the Elfin King spoke slowly and 
metrically :—‘‘ Like the constancy of 
friendship, like the hopes of the faithful, 
like the steerntbe of love, the wreath of 
brotherly concord is evergreen.” Then 
with his flower-sceptre, he made a sign to 
another of the supernatural guests, who 
advanced, bearing a resplendent vase of 
coloured erystal, filled with overhanging 
roses, aud the Genius thus said :— 
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‘‘Though roses no longer bloom in the 
winter garden of age, yet the gratitude 
of the young has preserved and cherished 
them for you.” ~ 

At another signal the fourth spirit ad- 
vanced and laid before the merchant a 
civic golden crown, and before his friend 
was laid the splendid diamond cross of a 
military order. Addressing Gerald, the 
Genius then said—“ The citizens of Grun- 
feld present this to their father ; and 
to Walter—“* Our Fatherland offers this 
homage to its brave champion and de- 
fender.’ At last, with a quicker step, 
the fifth of the celestial group advanced 
and encircled the friends together with a 
chain of flowers; whereupon added the 
Genius—“ Thus continue in fraternal con- 
cord on earth, and think of those who in 
communion with the saints, are united in 
Paradise.” 

The lively old merchant could no longer 
keep silence. “Ah! my dear, kind- 
hearted, clever little Julia,” he cried, lift- 
ing up the soi-disant Genius, and pressing 
her to his heart, “how beautitully you 
have played your part, and how much 
have you entertained and delighted us!” 
Then the old major caressed them one 
after another. As the reader may pos- 
sibly have conjectured, these unlooked-for 
cuests were five grandchildren of the 
deceased members of the club, 

“But who art thou, dear little crea- 
ture ?” said Gerald, raising up the sixth 
child; “ought I not to know thee >’ 
Julia was interpreter: “ Because Unele 
Knoman left no grand-daughter, mamma 
made choice of a poor orphan girl to 
come instead, and has presented her with 
a dress.” 

“Well done,” said Gerald, gazing in- 
tently on the child's dark blue eyes; 
“but thou shalt nol co unrewarded for 
coming in this angel’s guise to bring me 
a blessmg. From this hour I adopt thee 
as my daughter.” 

ss Partnership, brother!” cried the 
major; ‘“‘mind you, the angel’s blessing 
was for me as well as you.” 

“ Be it so,” answered Gerald. “I will 
educate the dear infant, and you shall 
give her a dowry afterwards.” “ A bar- 
cain,” responded Walter, “and if by that 
time our brethren im the other world 
should insist on having us among them, 
my Rodolph will take my place, and 
readily do honour to my promise.” 

The poor little orphan could scarcely 
comprehend the extent of her good for- 
tune, but in the fulness of her crateful 
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heart began to weep. Gerald, with Ca- 
resses, placed her on Knoman’s chair 
The other children were then arranged 
regularly in their grandfathers’ places 
They then began to grow exceedingly 
merry. Hach found a small goblet, eon. 
taining a tiny portion from the odoriferoys 
punch-bowl, and soon had enough to do 
in answering their host’s kind inquiries 
after parents, and uncles, and aunts, and 
cousins. So the last hour of the old vear 
glided imperceptibly away, and as the 
clock commenced striking, the friends 
arose, each grasping a full glass, and 
silently awaited the last moment. Already 
in the streets were heard numberless 
voices, each shouting out “ A good new 
year!”—more distantly sounded the re. 
port of fire-arms, an irregular few de joie, 
and from the market-place, according to 
a good old custom, was heard the beautiful 
hymu— Nua danket alle Gott.” 

The clock was silent — the joined 
glasses rang after it. But before Gerald 
and Walter could pronounce the first 
toast of the new year, Julia again stepped 
forward and waved the lily, in token that 
she had somewhat yet to say. The friends 
paused to listen, and the Genius thus ad- 
dressed them :— 


‘* With the sacred cup of the blythe new year, 
A blessing is yet in store; 
Think now ere the moment is o’er, 
Vhat is it that most in your hearts you 
desire, 
The wish that a Father’s love could inspire, 
Speak boldly and cheerily ; what is most 
wanted. 
By the mercy of God, that shall be granted.” 


Then Gerald and Walter gaily raised 
their glasses, the former exclaiming, 
“Brother, your dear son Rodolph!”’ and 
the other, “Old friend, your affectionate 
Reinhold!” * 

They had not long to wait. Without 
uttering a word, two young men rushed 
into the room, and in the next moment 
were clasped in the arms of their beloved 
parents. Rodolph, the ii/ituire, had left 
home as a private in the ranks, but now 
returned as captain of hussars. A deep 
scar was on his high intellectual forehead, 
and on his manly figure was displayed the 
Cross of the Order of Merit. Reinhold, 
the artist, returned in his travelling-garb 
from his long pilgrimage. During bis 
endeavours to depict the beautiful, he had 
himself bloomed up into a tall, stately, 
handsome youth. Neither of the absen- 
tees having been as yet expected at home, 
they had communicated with each other 














py letter, agreeing io mect at a place 
mutually fixed upon, and to make their 
»pirée ov Grunfeld in the morning of St. 
Srlvesier’s day, unexpected and unknown. 
The young painter, who was also a poet 
‘gs all painters ought to be), immediately 
paid his respects to those friends of the 
‘amily whom he inclined to trust with his 
nlans; he had just time enough in one 
dav to contrive and arrange the celestial 
dresses, to teach Julia her lesson, and get 
up the spectuele which we have so lately 
witnessed. 

To that silent mood in which the over- 
owing heart scarcely dares trust the 
ereatness of its happiness, succeeded the 
loud exultation of delight when one speaks 
without knowing what one utters—sees 
and hears without understanding—queries 
without waiting for an answer; but after 
all this, joy, growing, reflective, and in- 
telligent, dawns on the mind like the 
light of anew day. When thus thoroughly 
awakened,the old men looked around them; 
they saw the room filled by newly-arrived 
suests, parents of the ed-derané angels, 
school companions of the returned young 
men, connexions of Gerald’s house, and 
several oflice-bearers of the town, every 
one taking his own part in the happiness 
of the hour, and so increasing it for all. 
What a competition of saluting and ques- 
tioning, and narrating, was there now! 
Even Gerald’s evening adventure with 
the ghost must be repeated over and over 
to every new-comer as he entered. 

It ought not to be forgotten that the 
brilliant cross of a military order, and the 
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merchant’s golden crown, were not, as 
supposed, mere contrivances of a poetical 
imagination. Ever since his retirement, 
the veteran Walter, by his courage, vigi- 
lance, and wise counsels, had rendered 
good service to his country; and the 
diamond cross was veritably a gift of the 
reigning prince, who had 'made choice of 
the major’s worthy son Rodolph, as the 
fittest ambassador. In like manner the 
golden crown was truly a gift to Gerald 
from the citizens of Grunfeld, who grate- 
fully remembered the, assistance which 
from his ample fortune he had many times 
rendered them on occasions of great 
dearth and sickness. 

Already this young day of rejoicing had 
become four hours old, when the major 
raised himself on his crutch, resolutely 
declining the hospitable invitation of his 
friend to stay longer. ‘No, no,” said 
he, “for this new year’s morning we have 
had already enough of enjoyment, rather 
too much for children of seventy years 
old!” Yet at their parting once more 
the entire influence of the preceding 
night, with its overflowing cup of bless- 
ing, stole over the faithful hearts of the 
friends and deprived them of utterance. 
Once more, silent as when we saw them 
meet under the lime-trees, but now with 
emotions how different, they grasped each 
other’s lands, as if to cement, by the 
heartiest pressure, a new and everlasting 
concord; their looks were prayers, and 
irrepressible tears of gratitude and joy 
flowed over their time-furrowed features. 
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THE 


DEATH 


THE 


OLD YEAR AND THE BIRTH 


OF THE NEW. 


Farewet.L! thou old and dying year! 


Thy wrinkled brow is sad ; 


Thy cheek is wet with many a tear, 


Thy path with snow-flakes clad. 


Farewell! Farewell! 


Ilark ' to the midnight chimes, that tell 


y swilt- fled reign is o'er; 


Thou canst with us no longer dwell. 


Farewell for evermore ! 


Farewell! Farewell! 


Farewell, old year! what wasted hours 


Are passed away with thee ! 


We might have twined a crown of flowers, 


To gild thy memory ! 


Farewell! Farew ell! ! 


We might have raised some angel song 


We might have built some shrine 


‘Lo be to the surrounding throng 


A keepsake gift of thine ! 


Alas! Alas! 


Alas, old year! that thou must go 


So weak and 
Sound not the ¢ 
Entreating thee to stay ? 


“eyed away ! 
iimes like knells of woe, 


Farewell! Farewell! 


‘Thou sinkest, and the pine-trees’ moan 


Echoes thy parting breath ; 


And I—as there thou liest alone, 


But ah! 
He standeth at my feet— 


Weep o'er thy mournful death. 


Farewell! Farewell ! 


a lovely child is here! 


A joyous boy—devoid of fear— 


Hie speaks in accents sweet. 


Rejoice! Rejoice! 


Ile shows me with his little hand 


A path which lies before, 


lt leads up to a pleasant land— 


Now I can weep no more ! 


Rejoice! Rejoice! 


Fair child! though I ~ left undone, 


Within thy father’ S reign, 


The deeds of good that, scarce begun, 


Were cast away again ; 

Though man is w eak, though life is frail, 
Yet, hand in hand with thee, 

U'll strive more gallantly to sail 
O'er life’s tempestuous sea! 


Rejoice! Rejoice! 
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BORDER LIFE; 


or, THE MYSTERIES 


OF THE RED RIVER, 





CHAPTER IV. 
A PLEASANT ACQUAINTANCE, 


Very different indeed was the greeting 
of the beautiful sisters to the person who 
now joined them, from that which they 
had given a short time before to the dash- 
ing half-breed, who fancied himself in 
every way so much the superior. Mil- 
lingen’s handsome features and light but 
well-knit frame showed still some attenu- 
ation from his recent illness, although, 
on the whole, the remains of delicacy 
brought out into stronger relief, as some- 
times they will do, those more delicate 
marks of organic refinement which, partly 
physical and partly mental, appear to be 
the result of breeding and blood com- 
bined. His person, although thinner, was 
more symmetrical in outline ; his tread 
was more firm and elastic; and the pallor 
of his cheek only served to contrast well 
with the greater sparkle of his brown 
eyes, and with the quiet decision apparent 
in the curve of his well-formed mouth. 
His hunter’s dress and cap became him, 
too; and in a young man, not more than 
five or six-and-twenty, it was excusable 
if, in even so remote ascene, he paid some 
attention to his toilet, and had his hunt- 
ing frock and mocassins gaily braided 
with Indian art, while the single eagle’s 
feather in his cap gave an air of finish to 
his costume, which looked all the better 
lor the absence of pretension with which 
it Was worn. 

By this time the family at the factory 
and he had become pleasantly familiar, if 
not closely intimate. The young man 
himself professed, in measured but still 
wari terms, the gratitude he felt for the 
care aud attentions which had _ been 
lavished on him; which was met by the 
Counter-protessions of Father Ben, that 
he had been more than repaid for his 
trouble by the splendid opportunity 
afforded him of showing his skill and 
proving the efficacy of a score or two of 
hew medicines in the herb, root, and bark 
line, which were certain, he said, to cure all 
alter-patients, since they had not killed 
the first. The ladies of the fort, although 
ss demonstrative in speech, proved their 


wilingnene to endorse their uncle’s good 





opinion of their guest, by treating him 

d consideration signally 
contrasted with their determined cold- 
ness to the half-breed, but which never 


with a kindness an 


tempted him to step a single pin’s point 


beyond the due observance of a guarded 
and punctilious respect. It would be 
hard to gather from his general demeanour 
whether he preferred one sister to the 
other, although Imola, in her humility, 
began even now to suspect that the 


superior attractions of the lively and 
clever as well as lovely Abra were fast 


making an impression on him which he 
might find it difficult, if not impossible, to 


shake off. Whether Abra herself felt 
this, and was inclined to respond to the 
feeling, could not be judged as yet, 
although, in her secret heart, Imola 
thought it altogether unlikely that any 
one honoured by the preference of so ac- 
complished a companion, and thrown 
constantly in his way by circumstances, 
could fail to do so. In her lowliness, 
however, and from her pure and genuine 
affection for her twin sister, this neither 
surprised nor grieved her; she had be- 
gun, it may be, to feel that so pleasant a 
companion would be still more agreeable 
were he attached by a nearer and dearer 
tie—to wish (to her pillow), like Desde- 
mona, that ‘‘ Heaven had made for her 
such a man;”’ but her dreams and specu- 
lations had not a single taint of jealousy 
or envy in them, and she willingly ad- 
mitted that were he a thousand times 
better than she believed him to be—and, 
to own the truth, that was saying a great 


deal—Abra was in every way worthy of 


him, and could not fail to make him happy 
should he have the great good-fortune to 


gain her love. 


Eveit now, as he walked by their side, 
some such thoughts as these were cours- 
ing through her mind. Lingering behind 
them occasionally for a moment or two, to 
pluck a flower or admire a prospect, she 
thought as she looked at them that they 
were made for each other; and if the 
idea caused a momentary sinking of the 
heart, she resolutely repressed it, and 
when she joined them, strove with greater 
cordiality to promote their good-humour, 


and to encourage them to = each 
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other. she was too humble and ino- 
cent to perceive that the young hunter 
alwavs looked back to see what it was 
that caused her to linger when she loitered 
longer than usual; and that although he 
chatted and argued with Abra—whose 
presence and conversation, novel and 
original as the latter was, dissipated every 
shade of melancholy from his brow for 
the time, and made him as light-hearted 
and cheerful as a boy—still it was to her- 
self he most looked for approval in his 
sallies ; and so sedulously was every move- 
ment of hers noted and watched by him, 
that not even a pebble could obstruct her 
sath without being instantly removed by 
bis ready foot, and not a shade of colour 
could vary the tints of lercheek without 
an anxious inquiry on his part as to its 
possible cause. ‘True it was, that all 
this was done so unobtrusively and 
quietly, that it might well pass without 
particular notice by one whose self-ap- 
preciation was of so modest a character, 
and who, amidst the mid-day radiance of 
Abra’s acknowledged talent and beauty, 
fancied it impossible that her own mild 
lustre could ever be thought of for a mo- 
ment in comparison with so refulgent a 
star. Still it eas pleasant to receive 
these marks of attentive courtesy, trifling 
as they were ; aud still more so was it to 
remember, when they parted, that, by a 
series of good-natured manceuvres, not 
only had he encouraged her to speak 
more boldly, or at least more friendly, 
than she was accustomed to do, but had 
actually and positively deferred to her 
opinions and crowned them with his 
applause. 

On the present oceasion, Abra, amongst 
other things, took occasion to repeat to 
him the apprehensions started by Lamech 
Overend regarding the possible aggression 
of the Blackfcet ; and while she did so, 
Imola remarked that at first a strong 
shade of ridicule, finally increasing to a 
darker eastot grave displeasure, settled on 
his features and was evident in his voice. 
“We have heard the absurd rumour 
before, Miss Oruistead,” he replied, 
“although I did not know until now the 
source from whence it emanated. As a 
matter of precaution the Salteaux Chief 
has seut his best scouts on a reconnois- 
sace, and, as we presumed they would 
do, they have returned without having 
been able to trace the slightest marks of 
lurking foes. Savages as they are, they 
are far too sagacious to meditate mischief 
against such numbers or preparations as 
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they would meet at Fort Henry, and after 
having lost the flower of their warriors 
by their recent defeat. I cannot divine 
the motive that could lead to such pre- 
posterous fears ; although, whether they 
be true or false, it is our duty to be on 
our guard, in order to provide for possible 
treachery from within, as well as for pos- 
sible attack from without.” 

“You speak of treachery, Mr. Millin. 
gen,” said Imola, timidly ; ‘surely you 
do not think that Lamech Overend would 
conspire against his friends ?” 

The young man paused and looked her 
full in the face at this speech. Then he 
said, gravely— 

“JT did not mention the name of 
Lamech Overend, as you condescend to 
call him, or of any particular person, I 
think, Miss Ormstead.” 

“And even if you did,” interposed 
Abra, “ you were perfectly justified in so 
doing. In our position our wisest safe- 
guard is a provident caution in which all 
are included.” 

** But Lamech is known to us for years, 
Abra,” again interposed Imola. 

“Known to us how or for what, 
sister ?” asked Abra. ‘“ He has visited 
us when he could make profit by doing 
so, and he has quitted us without caring 
much, apparently, whether he found us 
living or dead at his return. We know 
nothing of him, save that he is a hunter of 
beasts, dexterous at his trade, and by 
nature a—in short,.a sort of companion 
with whom it is by no means pleasant to 
consort.” 

“There must be some good in hin, 
however,” said Millingen, with a chilly 
smile, ‘“‘when he can secure so ardent an 
advocate to plead in his behalf. I shall 
learn to respect him myself for the future 
for doing so.” 

“You will do it on wrong grounds, 
then, I assure you,” laughed Abra. 
“Tmola’s benevolent, philosophy includes 
everything and everybody, and her chi- 
valrous defence of a man who is so well 
able to take care of himself, and who 
cares not a button what the rest of the 
world thinks of him, is only a sample 
of her widespread charity. Ask her 
candidly whether she would rejoice or 
grieve when he quits the fort, and then 
Judge by her answer of the amount of 
sympathy or friendship he finds at her 
hands. It is not his fault that we are 
not now enjoying a row on the river, with 
him and his henchman Firefly as our 
guides ; and although J, on my own part, 
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jecidedly objected to the arrangement, 
ve might perchance have persuaded me, 
vs it is a tine day, had not Imola looked 
-o9 much horrified at the proposal for me 
-o think of listening to 16.” 

“J—J believe you are right,” said 
Imola, who had discovered the pique in 
‘he young hunter’s tone, and was not 
altogether displeased with it; “but then, 
vou know, Abra, itis very unpleasant to 
have a companionship perpetually forced 
on you, whether you like it orno. It has 
already spoiled our excursion to-day and 
sbliged us to turn back again.” 

«Yes, and our distaste to it has spoiled 
Lamech’s aquatic expectations of plea- 
sure, too: for lo! he is already on our 
‘rail, as L suppose [ may venture to phrase 
it.” 

In fact, she had already been prepared 
‘or his approach by having discovered the 
small and lithe figure of the Firefly glid- 
ing from cover to cover as the sisters 
walked on, until, when they were met by 
Millingen, he had darted off at a tangent 
and was seen no more. 

In another minute ortwo Lamech made 
one of the group. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN INTRUSION. 


Every one has felt, occasionally, how 
unpleasant it is to be intruded on by even 
an esteemed friend or acquaintance at an 
inconvenient time, or when we are un- 
prepared or indisposed to receive them ; 
and still more when, as in the present 
stance, the presence of any addition is 
particularly undesired, and when a cer- 
(ain consciousness of having made the new 
arrivals the theme of remark, leaves in the 
winds of those whom they join a sort of 
blank or void, from the fact of the im- 
possibility of continuing the conversation 
mthe same strain, and from a natural 
inability or indecision suddenly to find a 
‘ss personal one to supersede it. For- 
tunately, however, for Henry Millingen, 
1¢ was not a man to give way to more 
than a momentary feeling of this kind, 
aud, moreover, the explanatory declara- 
lions which he had recently heard from 
the beautiful lips of his companions dis- 
posed him to look upon Lamech—great a 
man as he thought himself—with a sort 
of disdainful pity, which inclined him to 
+ eration, It was not his manceuvre, 
“owever, which caused Abra to appro- 
priate the half-breed to herself by can- 


didly whispering to Millingen her wish 
that he should remain by Imola’s side 
until they reached home, although under 
such sanction he valiantly and delightedly 
took up the position assigned him, from 
which it would have taken far more po- 
tent weapons than Overend’s black looks 
and sarcastic inuendoes to drive him. 

Like all cautious men who suffer their 
temper at an odd time to get the better 
of their discretion, Lamech not only telt 
angry and disposed to quarrel just now, 
but increased his own heated discomfiture 
by feeling that the exhibition was both 
causeless and ridiculous. He was angry 
with the sisters for not having submitted 
to his wishes, he was angry with Mil- 
lingen for being found in their society, 
and, to cap the climax, he was doubly in- 
censed by the pertinacity with which the 
young man kept his place, and by the 
complacent smiles with which tLmola 
received his indistinct and half-whispered 
remarks. ‘True it is that, as a sort of 
compensation, the lively and_ spirited 
Abra gave him a more flattering share of 
attention than she usually accorded him. 
But, like Richard, he was “not in the 
vein,” either to give or to receive favours ; 
his eye was jaundiced and his mind dis- 
composed, and by the time the party 
reached the gates of the stockade, such 
bitter passages of wit had passed between 
the gentlemen that both Abra and Imola 
were delighted when there was a pro- 
spect of a break-up. Suddeniy, however, 
when they came within sight of the fort, 
the good-humour of Lamech appeared to 
return, and, without positively apologizing 
for his obvious ill-humour, he tried hard 
to do away with its effects. Even Mil- 
lingen came in for a share of his newly- 
found courtesy, and it might be taken as 
a mark of it that he invited the young 
hunter to prolong their stroll, in order 
that they might concert together as to an 
intended excursion to the marshes, in 
order to shoot game, on the morrow, At 
this proposal of his, Abra looked grave, 
and when Millingen accepted it, [mola 
turned pale, and as she stood beside him 
whispered in his ear— 

“J am sorry you agreed to go, Mr. 
Millingen,” she said, ina slightly agitated 
voice; “ Lamech Overend is not a man to 
be trusted when he is in a passion, and, 
although he cloaks it now, 1 am certain 
he is displeased. Can you not make an 
apology and stay at home ?” 

“You flatter me,” he answered in the 
same guarded tone, “by calling your 
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home mine, Miss Orustead, and still 
more by taking an interest in the welfare 
and safety of one of whom vou know so 
little. There is no sort of risk, however, 
believe me. IL am too proud and too 
happy at this moment to be tempted into 
a discreditable brawl, and, indeed, there is 
no reason to suppose that our friend me- 
ditates so egregious a piece of folly. In 
an hour I will be back to thank you for 
your solicitude in my favour, which, kind 
as it is, can hardly make me more grate- 
ful than Lam already to you and yours.” 

He bowed to her as a serf might bend 
to an empress who had enfranchised him, 
and then turned off to join Lamech, who 
stood moodily waiting his approach. 

For the first few paces both were silent, 
and then by way of saying something, 
Millingen asked for some details about 
the amusement which Lamech had invited 
him to join in. He was soon stopped by 
his surly comrade, however, who sneered 
as he said— 

“T rather suspect that you are playing 
with me a trifle, old fellow, and well 
know that it is neither of ducks nor 
veese | have got a word or two to say.” 

“T am only following your own lead, 
and taking you at your own word, how- 
ever,” was the indifferent reply. 

“Look you, Harry Millingen,” said 
the half-breed, making a dead pause in 
his walk, and suddenly confronting the 
person he addressed; “although I am 
somewhat of a gambler, L like to play on 
the square with every man, whether it be 
for hearts or halfpence, and therefore it 
is that, as I suspect we are both engaged 
in the same game at present, I should 
like to come to some proper understand- 
ing in the matter, which may prevent 
awkward or unfair means on either side 
hereafter.” 

“1 do not understand the language of 
the gaming-table,” replied Millingen, 
“and must therefore beg of you to ex- 
plain your meaning and sentiments in 
some other way. At present they are 
incomprehensible.” : 

“T have my doubts about that,” said 
Lamech, rudely; ‘but as you require it, 
I will put my meaning into language so 
plain as to be as clear as a dew-blob 
before it is sucked up by the morning 
sun. Of those two girls we have just 
left, which of them do you most preter, 
now ?” 

‘* [have sympathies sufficient to extend 
to both,” said Millingen, with a careless 
smile, ‘and as yet | have not had the 


presumption to analyse my fee] 
wards either.” 

“In other words, you do not care three 
straws about them longer than they serve 
your turn?” said Lamech. 

“My words admit of no such raseally 
construction, sir,” answered Millincey 
but still coolly. ‘You ask me a question 
which you have not a shadow of right to 
put, and then you construe my answer in 
a way which is offensive to them and ip. 
sulting tome. I cannot consent to con. 
tinue a conversation on such terms as 
these.” 

“ But it is necessary, and may be useful 
for you to hear what I have to say, for all 
that,’ said the half-breed. “1 meant 
you no offence oY putting a plain question 
in a civil way; but what can I think of 
a young feilow who has been spoon-fed 
and coddled by a pair of pretty girls, and 
yet accepts all the services they can ren- 
der him in a lordly sort of way, as if it 
were his right, and as if they were hardly 
worth looking at in return ?” 

“That is certainly a novel way of 
putting it,” replied Millingen, good. 
humouredly. ‘‘I have the consolation 
to know, however, that a somewhat fairer 
estimate of my acts is formed by those 
whose good opinion I value. It was not 
about myself and my shortcomings, | 
think, we are here to speak ; therefore be 
pleased to let my own sins rest on my 
own shoulders, and allow me to hear 
what you have to say on your own behalf 
as quickly as possible.” 

“Tam not accustomed to submit to 
the orders of any man, and shall there- 
fore take my own time,” said Lamech, 
proudly. ‘ Moreover -——” 

“*Pshaw! man,” broke in Millingen. 
“For heaven’s sake let us treat each 
other as sensible men and not like chil- 
dren or fools! Something or other 1s on 
your mind respecting Mr. Ormstead’s 
daughters —so much I can_ perceive; 
cannot. you therefore get rid of your 
burthen and have done with it? At 
word, cannot you look upon me as 4 
bufialo within point-blank range, and 
pour your broadside into me, without the 
necessity of all this wheeling and coul- 
ter-wheeling to gain an advantage which 
is already yours *” 

“You speak in a tone of triumph, 
young gentleman,” said Lamech, im 4 
still more sullen tone, “but as clever 4 
buck as ever you were has been brought 
to bay. In plain language, then, I have 
loved Imola Ormstead for years—n0! 
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ath the popinjay passion of a trifler 
yho takes her up when he has nothing 
netter to amuse himself with, but with 
-he ardent devotion of a man who has 
watched every leaf of her beauty unfold 
‘tself to the sun, and who is ready and 
willing to prove his love and vindicate 
vis claims at all hazards and against every 
opponent.” va 

“Tam quite ready to admit, sir,” re- 
lied Millingen, after a pause, “ that your 
ehoice does you credit, although in what 
nossible way it concerns me to hear of 
it Lam altogether at a loss to know. As 
we are on the subject, however, I must 
remind you that there is more than one 
person to be considered in such a matter 
us this. You may love Miss Ormstead 
as well as ever man loved woman, but 
should it so happen that she does not 
reciprocate your passion, what then are 
vou to dot” 
~ “She could love me—she would love 
ae if—if I had fair play!” exclaimed 
Lamech, fiercely. 

“Then why do you not try your 
chance at once?” suggested Millingen, 
nildly, moved by his agitation, which 
looked to be genuine and true. “ I owe 
it not to you, who have no claims on me, 
but to the young lady’s family, to herself 
and to myself, to say to you plainly and 
honestly that, so far as 1 am concerned, 
| have never uttered a word to her or 
she to me which could militate against 
your claims or pretensions, be they of 
what character they may. ‘This you may 
believe or disbelieve as you please; your 
sood or ill opinion is of no consequence 
‘ome; but it behoves me to have it well 
widerstood that I have not repaid kind- 
ness by pertidy, or accepted the hospi- 
‘ality of the father, hy endeavouring to 
‘teal without his knowledge the love of 
i being too pure and too innocent to 
enable her to estimate her own superior 
claims,” 

“Her own superior claims—to what 


cr whom ?” demanded Lamech, haughtily.— 


“What more or better can her father 
ask for her than a protector who has 
Noth the will and the ability to make her 
whole life a summer’s day 2? What more 
can she demand for herself than a strong 
arm and a loving heart, that will toil for 
uer, think for her, care for Ler in sickness, 
and Worship her in health P” 

_ “These are questions I am altogether 
‘competent to answer,” was Millingen’s 
reply; “nor am I sufficiently acquainted 
with the family feelings to conceive how 
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father—as I presume you are, or you 
would not venture to——” . 

“One moment, if you please, before you 
go further,” interrupted Lamech, fiercely 
“ What am I to understand by such ar. 
absurd introduction or allusion as this 2” 

“Precisely what it purports to be, 
neither more nor less,” answered Millin- 
gen. “As a single man, then, without 
responsibilities of such a kind as I have 
mentioned, your feelings are entitled to 
respectful attention ; and this, from what 
I have seen of Mr. Ormstead, I am quite 
sure they will meet. Further than this, 
it is uot for me to hazard an opinion on 
the subject. I might remind you, pos- 
sibly, that the fancies and feelings of a 
very young woman are like the lues of 
a seedling flower, the plumage of an un- 
fledged bird, or the morning shadows of 
a summer lake, not to be gauged by any 
certain rules or anticipated expectations. 
We must take them as we find them. 
Love in their hearts may be ready for 
flight; but, like the bee or the butterfly, 
his gyrations are ever fanciful, and no one 
can prophesy with certainty on what for- 
tunate flower he means to alight. Leaving 
this subject, however, itis necessary for 
me to say that Father Ben always insists 
on punctuality at his early dinner, and 
therefore I must break up our conference, 
in order to be in time.” 

Lamech made no objection to his going, 
and appeared too deeply engaged im his 
own meditations to be aware of what he 
said, or to give him a parting salute. 

“ Umph !” he said, at last, as he started 
from his fit of apathy, and looked long 
and fixedly after the vanishing figure 
of the light-footed hunter. ‘‘ What, in 
the devil’s name, am I to make of it all? 
Can it be that——but that is impos- 
sible—utterly impossible! The fellow’s 
advice was fair enough, too, although it 
looked confoundedly like the humbug of 
a player who was too sure of his own 
hand to care a curse for the best small 
trumps his adversary-could hold. Lose 
her L will not; I had rather lose my life 
twenty times over, since, like a con- 
founded jackass as I am, I have suffered 
the wench to twine herself round my very 
heart-strings, until the terrible idea of 
parting with her is a penalty sufficient 
for the sum total of all the sins 1 ever 
committed during my life. Father Bea 
is my sheet-anchor; he 1s in my power, 





they will be auswered when they are put. 
Of course, as a single man without any 
claims on you, either as a husban:! or a 
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and Lmust manage to keep him under the 
pressure of the screw, until he brings 
his own to bear on Imola, whose nature, 
fortunately, has more of the willow than 
the oak in its composition, and who, if 
all goes to all, will take me for better or 
worse, rather than be frightened out of 
her wits by contemplating the conse- 
quences of a downright refusal to do so. 
Yes, | must set at once to work on 
Father Ben; he is a tough old buffalo to 
deal with, but I know his feeding-grounds, 
and can starve him into compliance should 
he dare to send me to the wall. 


CHAPTER VI. 
\ MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 


Kary in the evening of the same day, 
Henry Millingen strolled forth from the 
factory, and took his way towards the 
village or temporary settlement of the 
Salteaux. As we have before said, it 
was situate on the verge of a forest, with 
a broad plateau of meadow-land before 
it, which again was bounded by a tri- 
butary of the river, which formed a delta 
as It diverged to the right and separated 
into branches. The village itself was not 
an irregular congregation of traditional 
wigwams, but, principally by the advice 
and supervision of Father§ Ben, was a 
well-laid-out and neatly-constructed col- 
lection of log-huts, round which ran a 
ditch and stockade, with flanking towers 
at the angles, in which sentinels were 
regularly placed and relieved. Within 
the stockade trees were planted ai in- 
tervals, amongst which the graceful 
aspen and the useful maple were con- 
spicuous ; and, in their domestic arrange- 
ments, as the tribe Was stationary, “or 
partly so, the females of it had“ been 
taught to be careful, and to collect about 
thei those comforts which in a nomadic 
state they had but little temptation to aim 
at. Consequent on the arrival of the 
young chief Orondooka, however, and 
his band, arrangements of a more ex- 
tensive character had to be made for 
their accommodation ; and tents, partly 
formed of skins, but well secured by 
posts and braces of timber, were pic- 
turesquely interspersed with those of a 
more stable character and riper age. One 
of these had already caused some specu- 
‘ation and exeited some curiosity at the 
fort. Lt Was a double tent, of much 
larger dimensions than the rest, the 
outer compartment of which was ocen- 





pied by Orondooka himself. The puzzle 
was, however, to find out who or wha 
was the inmate of the other. So far as 
sex went there was no mystery about it: 
every one understood it to be a female— 
whether red or white no one knew—as, 
except during the hours of night, she was 
never seen abroad, and even then she 
was enveloped in a large mantle or 
blanket, and her features completely 
shrouded by a thick veil of feathers 
which fell from her Indian cap and pre- 
vented her face from being seen. She 
was waited upon by an Indian woman of 
mature age, who hardly ever mixed with 
the rest of the tribe, and who hiad been 
chosen to attend her by Orondooka him. 
self. The young chief, reserved as Indians 
are in general on most subjects, was par- 
ticularly reserved on this. In fact, he per- 
mitted no sort of questioning on the sub- 
ject, and so well had he impressed his fol- 
lowers with the same spirit of reticence, 
that to gain a single pin’s point worth of 
information from the most giddy or gar- 
rulous of them was found to be impossible, 

Amongst others whom he had indoe- 
trinated with his own caution was his 
friend and “ brother,’ Harry Mulingen, 
whose answer to all questioners was, that 
the domestic arrangements of his pre- 
server was out of his province to mquire 
into, and that those who were desirous 
of particulars must apply to Orondooka 
himself, as he was altogether unable to 
furnish them. He went so far, however, 
as to acknowledge to Father Ben and his 
family his own thorough belief in the strict 
propriety of the association between the 
Indian and his mysterious ward, and 
stated that the feeling always uppermost 
in his mind must be, that for his friend 
to harbour a vicious or dishonouratle 
principle or thought towards any human 
being was impossible. 

Thus the matter rested for the present. 
Orondooka and his braves lived a great 
deal to themselves, making such prepara- 
tions for their winter hunting campalg? 
as they deemed necessary, mixing but 
little with the voyageurs or officers ol the 
fort, and still less with the band of half- 
breed hunters of which Lamech Overend 
was the leader-in-chief. It was generally 
understood at the factory that betwee? 
the Salteaux and the half-breeds a feeling 
of strong, but as yet undemonstrative, a2 
tipathy existed, which, on the part of the 
more prudent of the whites, was kept 
down by a prudential regard of their ow? 
safety when their hunting-grounds were 
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reached in winter, and which the red 
skins subdued at the command of their 
chief. But there was no love lost between 
‘hem, notwithstanding their present 
aceable demeanour; and as serious 
consequences sometimes proceed from 
the merest trifles, a perpetual source of 
‘eritation was kept up between these 
yarlike parties by the ostentatious pa- 
tronage which Lamech bestowed on the 
Blackfoot boy Firefly, and by the mis- 
chievous manceuvres of the red imp him- 
self to irritate’and annoy them. hat- 
soever his motives might be, he honoured 
the Salteaux settlement with his most 
attentive espionage, and more than once 
he had narrowly escaped the penalty of a 
sound drubbing, if not a more dangerous 
consequence, by being found lurking 
about their village at untoward times, or 
lurtively prowling—sometimes at dead of 
aiglit—in noiseless silence within their 
bounds. It might be by the antagonistic 
spirit of his race, or it might be by his 
master’s orders, that the young and subtle 
Dacoutah was prompted to subject the 
Salteaux to a series of petty annoyances, 
which kept him perpetually before their 
thoughts, and induced him, when he 
could indulge his acrid and biting hu- 
mour in safety, to indulge in a triumphant 
enumeration of the many defeats which 
they had sustained at the hands of his 
own tribe, and the certainty of their 
thorough extirpation in their next en- 
counter, should “the skulking Algon- 
quins” dare to face them except from an 
ambush, or with overpowering numbers 
at their back. 

_Even now, as Millingen approached the 
village, his eye detected the slight but 
agile form of the Firefly, winding like a 
shake among a covert of brushwood, 
which formed a belt or boundary to a 
patch of open sward, on which a party 
of Salteaux were engaged in hurling 
the spear at a target or mark, while 
Vrondooka leaned on a rifle which he 
held in his hand, and encouraged them 


»y his presence and applause. Indeed,” 


‘o narrowly was the young Blackfoot 
atent on watching the sport, or so 
‘nxlous was he to wriggle himself within 
ear-shot of their discourse, that Millingen 
Wis ose to him before the boy was 
‘ware of his proximity. Undaunted and 
undismayed by being caught in the fact, 
iowever, he raised himself to his feet, 
and still keeping himself concealed from 
the Salteaux, he nodded and grinned as 
1 sald in his imperfect English— 


“Firefly love see fine sport; but the 
Salteaux are squaws, and no good stay 
here long to see them tire esssstich 
and no hurt wood. Go, bring old Black- 
foot woman, with broom-handle for s ear, 
and she teach them how to hit. Bah! 
Salteaux are dogs, and Blackfeet are 
men.” 

So saying, with another grin, he uttered 
a yell of defiance, turned a summersault 
or two that would have done credit to an 
acrobat, and in two minutes more was 
out of sight. 

The Salteaux warriors, who heard the 
shrill ery of the boy, paused in their 
game, and Orondooka himself brought 
his rifle to the rest, and looked towards 
the quarter from whence it came. Their 
alarm, however, was allayed by the ap- 
pearance of Millingen, who explained to 
them what had occurred. 

“Tt is the business of the fox-cub to 
prowl,” the young chief said; ‘‘and the 
spawn of a Dacoutah is only fit to be a 
skulking spy. My brother has something 
to say ?” 

Leaving his followers to resume their 
game, Orondooka and Millingen walked 
towards the tent of the former, and 
entered its outer room. It was carpeted 
with skins, and the furniture, although 
rude, was clean and well kept. It con- 
sisted of a table and three or four stools, 
and in the corner was railed up the 
simple couch of its occupant. Between 
it and the inner chamber a thick and 
substantial screen was interposed, by 
means of skins neatly stitched together, 
in part of which a joining was left so that 
the inhabitants of either compartment 
could visit each other if they pleased. 

All these arrangements were already 
familiar to Millingen, and therefore 
taking one of the stools, while the Indian 
selected another, the young man pro- 
ceeded to detail to Orondooka the 
rumours of a Blackfoot intrusion, which 
the young girls had informed him about 
during their walk. Although the Salteaux 
chief undervalued and despised his ene- 
mies in a general way, as all Indians are 
prone to do, still he was too brave a man 
not to give credit where credit was due; 
and in his frequent contests with the 
Blackfeet and Stones, he had proved their 
intrepidity too often to doubt their daring, 
or question the fact that towards him and 
his warriors they must feel a deep and 
fiery spirit of revenge. But still he 
strongly doubted either their ability to 
resume warlike operations after their 
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late decided defeat, or their want of pru- 
dence in venturing at all near the fort, 
where white men and red men, who were 
known to be hostile to them, were now 
congregated; and although his habitual 
caution forbade him to call so desperate 
a venture utterly impossible, nevertheless 
his conclusions were against ifs possi- 
bility, unless, indeed, there were traitors 
in the camp who encouraged them to 
expect assistance from within. 

t was, perhaps, but natural that, in 
canvassing this particular part of the 
subject, their thoughts should turn 
almost simultancously on Lamech Over- 
end, who had adopted one of the tribe, 
and whose friendly feelings towards the 
Salteaux were extremely problematical. 
It was hardly credible, however, that 
from the mere wanton spirit of dislike to 
one party he should run the chance of 
involving others in danger and ‘probable 
ruin, with whom he had for years been on 
terms of friendship, and whose destruc- 
tion would bring down such discredit and 
loss to himself. On the whole, therefore, 
the benefit of a philanthropic doubt was 
given to the bold half-breed, although as 
the rnmour could fairly be traced to him 
and his band, it was resolved to keep an 
eye on him, and still more to send forth 
another armed reconnoissance to scour the 
woods and marshes, without publishing 
their intention of doing so. 

“ Half-breed a fool talk too much,” 
said the sagacious Orondooka; “ good 
enemy, bad friend,” he went on, with a 
grim smile. “Blackfeet not come be- 
cause he wish for them; cannot bring 
them back from their happy hunting. 
srounds, or put knives at rifles in the 
hands of dead men. Wish to frighten 
the white chief, and make better trade. 
Foolish! Father Ben good man—brave 
man—honest man! and Lamech Overend 
uot understand him—not understand 
himself. We know better. Aha! under- 
stand both—understand all. Hugh!” 

The instantaneous change from con- 
temptuous indifference to the most in- 
tense emotion in Orondooka, between the 
conclusion of the word “all” and his 
exclamation of the Indian guttural, was 
remarkable. Millingen himself had been 
startled by a slight bustle, followed by a 
suppressed shriek or scream proceeding 
from the inner room, but the emotion of 
‘he Indian far surpassed it. He started 
to his feet, grasped his knife in his right 
hand, and with his left tore aside the in- 
fervening screen which Separated the 





chambers, and dashed into the interior 
For a moment. or two, actuated by deli. 
cacy perhaps, Millingen stood motionless 
hesitating what he ought to do; at last 
however, he was about to follow i 
friend, when Orondooka suddenly reap- 
peared, dragging after him no less a per. 
sonage than the redoubtable Firefly 
himself, whom, by a single movement of 
his wrist, as it seemed, he tossed into the 
farthest corner of the tent. Hiastily re. 
questing Millingen to see that he did not 
escape, the Salteaux hurried out, while 
Firefly, gathering himself up, quietly 
waited to see the issue without moving a 
muscle or stirring a limb. In five minutes 
or little more, Orondooka again entered, 
and going over to the boy, took him by 
the collar of his gay hunting frock, and 
leading him to the door of the tent, said 
calmly— 

“Go, cub of a bad brood, and look that 
you return no more.” 

The boy started on beholding the pre- 
parations extemporized by the indignant 
chief to speed his departure, but instantly 
repressed every emotion of terror or 
anger, and drawing himself up to meet 
the emergency, prepared to start. In 
long and regular double line stood a party 
of the Salteaux band, extending from the 
mouth of the tent to the gate of the 
stockade, and far beyond it. Every man 
of these was armed with a bundle of 
switches or thongs, of some tough mate- 
rial or other hastily picked up, and 
through this formidable and contemp- 
tuous gauntlet the young Firefly well 
knew he had torun. But he craved no 
compassion and exhibited no fear. He 
planted his foot firmly, drew his belt 
tight, fastened his cap on his head, and 
then tossing his slender arm on high, and 
uttering what might be called his “tribe 
yell,” he flung his own slight weight with 
all his force against the person of the huge 
Indian who was first appointed to com- 
mence his course of flagellation, and by 
the sudden and unexpected impetus hav- 
ing broken the rank, he darted off to the 
right, bounded over the stockade like @ 
flying deer chased by a_ pack, plunged 
into the ditch, scrambled to the bank, 
and turning to the village, shook his 
clenched hand at his foes, and repeating 
the acrobatic feats which Millingen h 
witnessed not an hour before, started off 
towards the fort at a pace which the 
swiftest runner of the Salteaux would fin 
it hard to match and might be proud to 
envy. 
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Meanwhile, cowering and dispirited 
stood the brawny Indian whom the 
tactics of the energetic Firefly had dis- 
eomlited. He loosened his knife, and 
was about to join in the pursuit which 
had already joyously been taken up by 
the juniors of the tribe, when Orondooka 
laid his hand kindly on his shoulder, and 
said in their native tongue—“ Let him 
co; Orondooka ought to have been 
wiser, and having trapped the vermin, 
should have dealt with it himself. Brave 
men know how to handle the rifle and the 
tomahawk; their hands are degraded by 


the scourge.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
AN OFFER REJECTED. 


So early as seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Father Ben sat in his office or recep- 
tion-room, for it might indifferently be 
called either, prepared to receive a visitor 
who had demanded a special audience on 
particular business. It somewhat puzzled 
the chief factor at Fort Henry to make 
out what the business might be which 
required such privacy as was to be dis- 
cussed at an hour which interfered with 
his breakfast, and kept him back from 
the labours of the day. But, in the pre- 
sent instance and at the present time, his 
relations with the half-breed were too 
uncertain and delicate to admit of cere- 
mony, and thinking as he did, that some 
further and perhaps more selfish commer- 
cial proposal was likely to be the motive 
of his intended visit, he prepared himself 
to resist any further aggressions in that 

quarter with the most determined good- 

will. In fact, he had long been tired 

both of Lamech’s exactions and his pre- 

sence; the first injured, the other an- 

noyed him; but until the advent of 
Millmgen and Orondooka, he was com- 

pelled to submit to evils against which 

he could provide no adequate remedy. 

His new allies, however, had met him in 

a fair and liberal spirit, and were already- 
lar gone in their preparations against the 

buffalo, which promised to make the as- 

sistance of Lamech and his band super- 

fuous. At present, however, all this was 

done sub rosa; but its effect on Father 

Ben was greatly to lighten his mind, and 

nost decidedly to harden his heart against 

aly proposition coming from the person 

whose visit he now waited for, which 
— in the slightest degree unreason- 

able, 
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When Lamech himself entered, how- 
ever, it struck Father Ben that his whole 
demeanour and appearance were altoge- 
ther different from what he expected they 
would have been. Instead of his usual 
bold and somewhat insolent tone and 
manner, both were so subdued, and even 
humble, as to raise a suspicion in the old 
man’s mind that he was suffering from 
illness or depressed by ill-news. He 
waited to be asked to seat himself before 
he did so, and seemed so much at a loss 
how to open the communication he came 
to make, that Father Ben, by way of 
doing so, hoped he was not ill or had 
heard anything to affect him. Somewhat 
encouraged by the interest evinced by 
these questions, Lamech acknowledged 
that he was pertectly well in health, and 
had heard no tidings that could in the 
slightest degree affect his mind. 

‘But I do not deny, Father Ben,” he 
said, in a voice wonderfully dwindled 
down, and rendered even husky by agita- 
tion, ‘‘that I hope my mind will be 
easier when I leave this room than it is 
at this moment. I am not, as you know, 
aman to be daunted by trifles; and al- 
though many would call the business I 
came to speak about by no better name, 
still I do not feel it to be so, but on the 
contrary I honestly own that my success 
or failure in it must make either the 
happiness or misery of my life.” 

By this time Lamech had worked him- 
self into a mood more approaching to his 
usual one, and boldly raised his eyes to 
the open features of Father Ben, who 

was still completely in the dark as to the 
subject which was of such grave impor- 
tance to one whom he knew it was not 
easy to move or make an impression on. 

“I do not profess to be a good ad- 
viser on delicate matters,” he at last said, 
in a cold tone; “and to own the truth to 
you, I would prefer your selecting a more 
experienced friend.” 

‘That may not be,” answered Lamech, 
in a more decided voice; “the matter is 
one in which you are interested as well 
as myself, and which, in gaining your 
approbation of, I think will be doing a 
great service to both.” ; 

“That might be desirable, certainly,” 
replied Father Ben, with a slight touch 
of irony in his tone, “ particularly since 
in any of our former dealings the lion’s 
share of the profits somehow happened 
always to go to one side. It will be a 
novelty to one of us therefore, at all events, 
should we stumble on a course in which 
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neither will have to complain, and by 
which both will be benefited.” 

“I do not deny,” replied Lamech, 
laughing, “that with me a bargain 1s 
always the pleasanter the more profit it 
yields, and that in making one my first 
care is always to provide for myself. It 
is by such a course as this, and by taking 
care of what I gain by it, that I may now 
call myself a snug man, and might hang 
up my rifle and take to the plough to- 
morrow if I pleased. In fact, something 
of the kind has been latterly running 
through my head, and it depends a good 
deal ou you and Imola whether I carry it 
out or no.” 

Father Ben’s eyes dilated to twice their 
usual size at hearing so unexpected a 
speech as this, and for full three minutes 
he stared at the speaker, with his mouth 
also open, as if all utterance was sus- 
pended by the nature of it. 

“In the name of Heaven, my good 
friend,”’ he said, at last, ina tone between 
distaste and jocularity, ‘‘ what possible 
influence can either I or my mece have 
over any act of yours? or how can so 
excessively foolish a notion have got into 
vour brain? Speaking for myself, and 
knowing her nature and sentiments as I 
do, nothing could be farther from the 
minds of either of us than to wish to 
meddle im your affairs, or in any way 
to interfere in any act or movement which 
you may choose to adopt. To tell you 
the honest truth—for I ama plain, blunt 
man—I object to have my niece’s name 
mentioned in such terms by any one, and 
therefore I hope you will for the future 
lorbear to do so, when you know it to be 
unpalatable.” 

“You require an impossibility, Father 
Ben,” replied Lamech, gravely but 
calmly ; “it is to mention her name I 
came here ; it is to solicit your sanction 
to my asking her to become my wife that 
is the purpose of my visit; it is in the 
expectation that you would give my cause 
«fair hearing | mention it to you; and 

it is im the full feeling that I deserve 
your approval, and ought to obtain it, 
that tell you now | will be both sur- 
prised and disappointed should I fail to 
do so. lam ready at any moment to lay 
belore you a statement of my affairs, and 
to prove to you that ina worldly sense | 
am able to maintain her, while in a per- 
sonal one my affection is a guarantee that 
you could not place her in safer or better 
hands,” 

“Admitting the truth of a great part 


of what you have said,” was Father Ben’s 
uncompromising answer, “T must tel] 
you frankly that I object at once to ep. 
tertain your suit, even supposing my 
niece herself approved of it. Ido not 
think it would add to her happiness: ] 
am quite sure it would not add to my 
peace. Your wealth may be great, but 
we do not require it; and in everythin 
else, I tell you at once that the girl does 
not love you, and that by no possible 
effort on your part could you change her 
mind,” 

“ You have other views for her. I sup- 
pose >” asked Lamech, sulkily. 

“None, sir,” was the decided reply. 
“She is yet too young for me to have 
given a thought to her after-scttlement 
in life, and, so far as I am able to judge, 
she treats the matter with a similar in- 
difference. Simply, the whole subject is 
distasteful, and therefore I must ask you 
to mention it no more.” 

“1 cannot comply with your request,” 
rejoined Lamech, with a lowering brow 
and a quivering lip; “it is not so easy 
as you think to give up such hopes as I 
have nursed for years ; nor are you acting 
with your usual prudence and wisdom, 
so decidedly and causelessly to oppose 
them. For many years I have proved 
myself a good friend to you and yours; I 
should be sorry, therefore, ever to have 
cause to become your foc.” 

“T am accustomed to call a mana 
cood friend,” said Fatler Ben, coolly, 
‘who regards my interests without espe- 
cially looking to his own, and who rather 
feels for my necessities than seeks to 
make a usurious profit out of them. Ex- 
cept in the way of business, I have never 
called upon you for any exertion that 
would rob you of an hour of your time 
or take a penny from your purse. You 
brought your goods to my market, and 
you were paid for them; this conve- 
nienced both of us; but it gives you no 
more a title to call yourself my good 
friend, than it does me to call you the 
preserver of my life for selling me the 
product of your hunting, not a meal’s 
meat of which I had not to account for 
in sterling coin. Whether you may have 
cause to call yourself my foe hereafter 1s 
for yourself to decide. I seek for n0 
man’s enmity, but if its presence is to be 
the result of my inability to comply with 
unreasonable demands, | must only take 
my chance and learn to bear it as 
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‘udeed a choice,” said Lamech, gruffly 
‘and menacingly, “and I am to hope that 
vou will reconsider it.”’ 

‘Not for an hour—not for a minute, 
yor the tithe of it, Mr. Lamech Overend,” 
replied Father Ben, rising from his chair 
and standing as upright as a poplar. “It 
is clear that up to this point we have 
creatly misunderstood each other. I 
looked upon you as a sharp trader, but 
withal a reasonable man, who was too 
prudent to hector others, and too stout- 
hearted to bear being hectored himself; 
while you have looked upon me as a 
purblind puppet whom you could over- 
charge in your dealings, and frighten into 
compliance with any demand you choose 
tomake on him. These mistakes are now 
ended: in our business contracts for the 
future you must be prepared to submit 
to such reasonable reductions as I con- 
sider just, and in matters more private 
and personal, unless you wish to put an 
end to our intercourse altogether, not 
another word must be said.” 

During this decided speech Lamech’s 
features had undergone a variety of 
changes. Af the commencement a deep 
lush had tinted them with a deeper shade 
of bronze; while Father Ben alluded to 
their dealings and the advantages taken 
by the listener, the colour had receded 
and left him deadly pale, but towards the 
cnd he passed his hand across his brow 
irequently, and when all was done he 
paused for a moment or two, and then 
wdvancing to where the old man still 
stood, he stretched forth his hand, and 
sald, in a grave but composed voice— 
“I cannot conceal from you, Father 
Ben,” he began, “ that your decision ona 
inatterso Important to my feelings and hap- 
piness isto measourceof the most poignant 
regret. You must acknowledge, however, 
that i have treated you honestly in asking 
‘O° Your approval to my suit before I ap- 
pict to your niece; and in the same 
spirit of fair play I now promise you to 


]- 


‘tink of it no more, since you have so de-- 


aided it. ‘There are as good beavers in 
l€ rivers as ever were trapped—as good 
isi in the sea as ever were caught. 
“neeforth IT must only endeavour to for- 
set the dreams that have bewitched me, 
“id to prove myself more worthy of your 
‘lendship than I have done, by thinking 
‘ore of your interests and less of my 
“ee Having said so much, let me en- 
Teal you to be as guarded and cautious 
— others as you have been towards 
. Fam not satisfied with the turn 
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which matters are taking here; but as my 
suspicions are still only suspicions, I will 
not attribute evil designs or blame to any 
one, although I mean to keep my eye 
open to their possible attempts. Let the 
matter rest for the present; and should 
the proper time come, I will not hesitate 
both to act and speak.” 

As if afraid to wait for an answer to 
this conciliatory speech from the factory 
chief, he turned on his heel and left the 
room much more hastily than he had en- 
tered it. 

Meanwhile l'ather Ben quietly resumed 
his seat, and began a course of meditation 
which lasted for some minutes before he 
gave it breath. At last he spoke. 

“As I live by bread!”—this was a 
favourite phrase of his when rey 
nonplussed—* As ‘I live by bread!” he 
said, “but this is a tangled skein alto- 
gether. My little Imola! to think of 
such a wood-pigeon of a thing attracting 
the notice of such a cross between the 
bear and the buffalo as Lamech Overend ! 
And then to fancy his coming the strong 
hand over me, with his recounting of 
benefits which I never received—he took 
good care of that—-and his hinted threats, 
which I care just as little about. May- 
hap, the most surprising part of the 
matter is that he took my jobation so 
cosily ; but it is always so with your fire- 
eating salamander: show him the white 
feather, and he tramples on you without 
mercy; but let him see that you are just 
as ready to give as to receive either a 
word or a blow, and you bring him to 
your feet directly. Nevertheless, it ain’t 
natural in such a fellow as Lamech to 
bear 2 bruising so easily. One good thing 
is that he will be on the tramp ina month 
or so, and during that time I will have 
my eye about me to see that his promised 
good-behaviour is kept in full play.” 

With this prudent conclusion he dis- 
missed the matter from his mind, and 
began the regular business of the day. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A FAMILY CONFERENCE. 


PrupeEnt as he was, however, he lived on 
too familiar and kindly terms with his 
nieces not to suffer Lamech’s offer to leak 
out when he met them in the evening, 
and even though his guest, Henry Mil- 
lingen, was present and heard every a 
he said. Knowing as much as they i 

of Lamech and his acts, it can hardly be 
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said that their uncle’s revelation took the 
girls by surprise. It would have ap- 
peared rather strange had his frequent 
demonstrations not been attended by 
some such sequence, although it was 
evident. by Imola’s blushing and Abra’s 
cravity that the theme was not altogether 
to their mind. Father Ben, however, 
thought he had gained a victory, and was 
inclined to dwell on the details, although 
be candidly admitted that Lamech had 
gained on his good opinion by bearing his 
failure so meekly. 

“The fellow,” he said, “was well 
enough inclined to frighten me into terms 
if he could, and worked as hard as a bear 
at a honey-tree to make me say yes when 
[ was determined to say no. But when 
he found out his man, as I live by bread! 
L never witnessed a greater conversion 
from the ferocious catamount to the flying 
deer. I suppose it is Imola’s gentleness 
that has infected him, and it is to her my 
acknowledgments are due for converting 
a fierce hunter, without a particle of con- 
science, into a considerate friend, who 
will hereafter remodel his contracts and 
bottle up both his wrath and his love at 
my desire.” 

“It is an old saying, sir, that sudden 
conversions ure seldom sincere,” said 
Abra. 

“Aha! and I suppose Inola thinks in 
her heart that with such a prize in view, 
Lamech’s sudden twist is hardly to be 
counted on,” said Father Ben, who had 
mixed his second glass of rum grog. 

‘Imola is too happy at the consequence, 
uncle, to care for the cause,” said the 
gentle girl, blushing still deeper to hear 
her own voice on such a theme. 

‘And your other niece is too distrust- 
ful of his character to give more than a 
very limited credit to his professions,” 
said Abra. 

2 Then it is two to one against the poor 

devil,”” laughed Father Ben. “It only 
wants Millingen to put in his bass, and 
then we shall have a trio of dissent.” 

“ And if L restrain from doing so, it is 
by no means from a feeling that caution 
s needless,” said the young hunter. 
“ According to my estimate of his cha- 
racter, he is a man altogether ‘unlikely to 
forgive a slight or to forbear revenge, 
should the opportunity of taking it occur. 
Your own expericnce must tell you that 
so rude and thorough-seasoned a nature 
as his is the very worst material for good 
sense or right reason to oppose itself 
against when turbulent passion or offended 
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vanity —for such men have N00 proper pride 
—are the motives which actuate them 
One can understand the ferocity of a wild 
beast stung to madness by an unexpected 
disappointment of its prey, but to see it 
humble itself even in the heat of passion 
and stoop to lick the hand that deprives 
him of it, is not a miracle of our day, nor 
can we comprehend it without something 
more than a lurking suspicion of its good 
feeling being feigned. Having formed 
such an attachment—unwarrantable as it 
was in him to do so—he must be more or 
less than I think him, to hear of its utter 
extinction without a greater explosion as 
well as the most intense pain.” 

There was a short silence after this 
little burst, and then it was Abra who 
spoke. 

**T sincerely hope that he will have the 
cood sense to act up to his professions,” 
she said ; “although, fortunately, guarded 
as we are, we, the non-combatants of the 
fort, have little to fear from all that he 
can do. Mr. Millingen himself will ae- 
knowledge that it would be unwarrantable 
folly in us to let the nettle danger creep 
into our garden of safety without some 
special warrant for suspecting that it 
might sting our fingers and annoy our 
sense. ‘The man may uot be so bad as he 
seems after all.” 

“Tt is a pity that Lamech, when he was 
making his choice,” said Father Ben, “ did 
not take a fancy to you, Abra, rather than 
to Imola.” 

“He would hardly have been more 
successful, [I fancy,” was the smiling 
reply. “I should not like to sit at home 
for six or seven months in the year waiting 
for my husband who was hunting but- 
faloes in the interval, and who, when he 
arrived at last, might have just scus¢ 
enough to understand me when I spoke, 
even though he might often lack the good 
manners to answer me. It would require 
a romantic degree of attachment indeed to 
sacrifice all to a love so profound that the 
difference between pleasure and pall, 
convenience and its opposite, the reason 
able enjoyments of life and society, and 
the solitude of the desert or the cell of 
the auchorite is unknown, unfelt, and 
uncared for by it.” ; 

“Then no hunter has a chance with 
you,” said Father Ben. 

“No hunter, at least, uncle, who would 
not value me for my spirit of endurance 
still more than for my personal gifts all 
graces,” answered Abra, with a brilliant 
blush ; “no hunter like Lamech Overen¢s 
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who would indulge me before marriage, 
and look upon me as a squaw, or little 
better, after it.”” 

“But—but all hunters are not like 
Lamech Overend,” said the gentle voice 

Imola. 

‘ am aware of it, sister,” was the 
reply; “* had I thought they were, [ would 
have spared my harsh criticisms in the 
presence of one ol the tribe.”” And she 
powed to Millingen. 

“T am only a hunter on sufferance, 
Miss Ormstead,” said Millingen, gaily; 
“and as I have taken up the trade from 
eaprice, I may lay it down from no wiser 
or more reasonable cause. While I con- 
tinue to belong to the band, however, it 
is my duty not to suffer its fair fame to 
be sullied, and therefore, without calum- 
niating any one who belongs to the class, 
[ will keep a close watch over all, par- 
ticularly as a direct challenge to our 
cautious observance has been given in 
this absurd rumour about Blackfoot in- 
trusion, which I for one do not credit. 
We have one Blackfoot in our company 
already, and bad must be the best if the 
remainder at all resemble him, as I have 
some reason to remember that they do.” 

He then related the circumstance of 
the capture and daring escape of Firefly 
from the Salteaux warriors the day before ; 
and although the sisters were silent on 
the subject of the inhabitant of the inner 
tent, Father Ben—a little under the in- 
fluence of his supper allowance—broke 
ground. “They say she is as white as 
marble, as beautiful as Venus, and as 
eraceful as Diana,” said the old man; 
“if so, it is but a selfish trick in Oron- 
dooka to keep her all to himself, and 
thereby deprive us of the pleasures of her 
society, which we might otherwise enjoy. 
He has already introduced one acquaint- 
ance to us, who has proved such an ac- 
quisition that, naturally enough, we wish 
lor another from the same hand. Perhaps 
he is right, however, to keep his treasure 


out of sight of Lamech and ~his half- 


breeds, although Orondooka, for an In- 
dian, is one who might well satisfy the 
critical judgment of even a white beauty’s 
eye. I suppose they are married, or, at 
least, fairly promised, as we say. So far 
you might enlighten us.” 

am only a recent acquaintance of 
Urondooka’s,” replied Millingen, soberly, 
“and have as yet established no claim to 
Sica contidence as would entitle me to 
pty into his private arrangements or 
allurs, It is true, chance has placed me 
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in a false position as regards him, and 
now, whether I speak or let it alone, | 
am met on all hands by disbelief.’’ 

_ “Inthe cause of honour and friendship, 
it is your duty to bear so much and more, 
I think,” said Imola, more firmly. “I 
could not respect a man who only learned 
the secrets of a friend in order to betray 
them.” : 

“Imola is right,” said her uncle, ap- 
provingly, “and so, whether Orondooka’s 
beauty be white, red, or black, I shall 
never ask another question about her 
more.” 

One thing was evident from this after- 
noon’s conversation—namely, that Father 
Ben and his family were inclined to look 
upon the young hunter with a very 
friendly and confidential regard, although 
whether he deserved such implicit trust 
at; their hands was a matter which time 
alone could develope. It was in his favour, 
however, that he presumed nothing on the 
kindness with which he was treated, and 
in his demeanour was just as deferential 
as when he had been received as a wan- 
dering outcast at the fort. Perhaps, on 
the whole, his humility was greater ; 
although, again, whether this lowliness 
was assumed or real—whether it was a 
genuine offering of grateful respect which 
he brought to the shrines of innocence 
and beauty, or only a dark mantle in 
which to cover unfair or treacherous de- 
signs, was another germ in the womb of 
the future which experience was to bring 
forth. . It was somewhat singular, more- 
over, that the twin sisters, although they 
treated him in public with as near an ap- 
proach to familiarity as was permissible 
between young people of opposite sexes, 
in private seldom analysed his good or ill 
qualities—seldom introduced his name in 
familiar discourse, and, so far as appear- 
ances went, seemed to agree in a mutual 
resolution not to anticipate what time 
might bring forth by any premature com- 
mitment of their individual opinion, even 
to eachother. On almost every other 
subject they had a word to say or thoughts 
to interchange, but on this apparently 
inviting theme they were as reserved as 
though the subject was interdicted by 
authority, or rendered suspicious from 
some other cause, 

Meanwhile time passed over, and mat- 
ters remained as they were at Fort Henry. 
Whatever might be the feelings of La- 
mech Overend, outwardly, at all events, 
he submitted to his fate, and neither by 
word nor sign could his most envious 
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critic triumph over him as an ill-used or 
disappointed man. If he had grief or 
annovanee to bear, he bore it patiently ; 
and although it might be seen that his 
mood was more serious and his cencral 
manuer graver than before, still those 
who did business with him or mixed in 
his society were the first to acknowledge 
that he was gradually altering for the 
better, and might in time hope to be 
looked upon as an agreeable companion 
and a good-humoured friend. is visits 
to the apart ments of Father Ben, although 
uot given up altogether, were better re- 
culated and more curtailed, and whether 
Abra and Imola went abroad or stayed at 
home, they had henceforth no reason to 
accuse him of intrusion or too liberal 
an exercise of his own free will. It might 
be said, indeed, that his time was too 
much taken up at present by his prepa- 
rations for the forthcoming campaign 
against the buffaloes to permit of his 
constant attendance on the ladies at the 
fort as heretofore, and it seemed to those 
more immediately in his seeret as if he 
sought in constant occupation a means to 
drive the sense of discomliture away. 
He organized his band anew, and sought 
for recruits wherever they were to be 
found, among the professional voyageurs 
who navigated the craft on the river, or 
the trappers and hunters who visited the 
fort in their passage from one district to 
another in search of game, many of 
whom were glad to engage in an under- 
taking which promised a fair return for 
labour, and whose numbers were quite 
suflicient to deal with any foree which 
Indians, however warlike or revengeful, 
could bring agaist them. In fact, his 
squadrou of hunters was fast becoming 
a very imposing one—well mounted, well 
armed, and composed of men of undaunted 
courage, in whom the spirit of discipline 
was strong, Inasmuch as they well knew 
that in it their best chances of safety as 
well as profit lay. Besides, Lamech had 
earned for himself the fullest confidence 
of his followers, both by his talents as a 
leader and by his honesty as a keeper of 
the public purse. It was he alone who 
wade or ratified all contracts with Father 
Ben, and it was pleasantly observable 
to the latter, that when the new con- 
tracts for the ensuing year came to be 
made, Lamech evinced a much more 
liberal spirit than usual, and submitted 
with a good grace to deductions which 
he would have scotfed at before. Whether 
Lamech had got a hint that other bidders 
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were in the market against him, o; 
whether Father Ben’s ultimatum during 
their late conversation had made an jm, 
pression on his mind, certain it was that 
the effects were altogether favourable to 
the factory chief, who hugged himself jp 
the comfortable idea that his large esta. 
blishment would for the future be much 
better supplied at a greatly diminished 
cost. 

With this pleasant feeling on his mind 
Father Ben’s treatment and reception of 
the compliant half-breed was, if possible 
more cordial than ever, particularly as he 
remenibered that their association for the 
season was nearly at its close. It may 
have been something of the same feeling 
that dictated the change of manner in 
the sisters towards him also. A re. 
jected lover is always an object of com. 
passion when he will be content to be 
looked upon as such; and although by 
nature Lamech was not one of the sich. 
ing or pining class, whose cheeks grow 
pale and their limbs attenuated by senti- 
mental disappointment, still the sisters 
had reason to suppose that he felt it 
keenly from a few words (the only ones) 
uttered in their presence respecting it, 
as well as by their uncle’s account of the 
interview between them; and they were 
all the more grateful to him for the com- 
plete subduction of his passions, and for 
the gentle and gentlemanly change which 
had taken their place. They no longer 
in the morning feared the coming in- 
cubus which restricted their movements 
and fettered even their speech; they now 
roved about as free as air, and whether 
by day or by night, on land or river, in 
their uncle’s drawing-room or in the still 
cooler aud more pleasant bower in which 
they spent some of their happiest hours, 
they were free from all intrusion or com- 
radeship, save such as they themselves 
especially invited. 

Perhaps, if the exact truth were to be 
told, they might have wished this com- 
panionship to have extended more than 
it did—at least, in a particular direction. 
Unlike Lamech in his amorous days, 
young Millingen was always an agreeable 
person, either to sit still with in the fort 
parlour, or to wander forth with in an out- 
of-door ramble, to the pleasure of which 
his cheerful good-humour always contri 
buted. But, like the half-breed, Muilingen 
had his own affairs to attend to, and im 
conjunction with Orondooka was ¢2- 
grossed in preparations for leaving the 
fort. For the last few days they had seen 














put little of him, as he had again taken 
up his residence In the Indtan village, 
and had declined Father Ben’s invitation 
-) their Sunday dinner, pleading his 
want of time, and in a lighter way ex- 
cusing himself by stating that he was en- 
jeavouring gradually to wean his mind 
away {rom pleasures which he must so 
soon give up the indulgence of altogether. 
These declarations Abra somewhat re- 
sented, but Imola only sighed to hear. 
The elder beauty (for Abra, it appeared, 
had preceded her sister into the world by 
afew minutes) resented his coolness as 
a slight, while Inola altogether absolved 
him from intentional offence, and was 
quite certain that everything he said 
was true, and that everything he did was 
right. 

“IT cannot excuse him on such whole- 
sale terms at all,’ exclaimed Abra, with 
a smile and a blush; “like all men whom 
[ have ever read of—for, thank good- 
ness, my acquaintance with the faithless 
sex is limited—he sets himself up at an 
inordinate value, and fancies because we 
like his society that we cannot do with- 
out him.” 

“Ts this quite fair, sister ?” replied 
Imola. ‘“ What reason has he ever given 
us to accuse him of presumption, or of 
the silly vanity of enhancing the value of 
his society by being chary in giving it ? 
[ fear my suspicions are right after all.” 

“What suspicions, Imola?” asked 
Abra. 

“That he is not and has never been a 
favourite of yours,” was the answer. 

“Indeed! And what led you to so 
sage and likely a conclusion ?” again 
asked Abra. 

“The sum total of my observation is 
very small,” observed Imola, “ but in the 
aggregate——”” 

“Exactly; let us have the ageregate, 
then,” interposed Abra, laughing. 

“You may smile if you like, sister,” 
said Tnnola, * but you cannot make me 


believe that you care much for a person _ 


of whom you so seldom speak yourself, 
or whom you care so little to hear talked 
of by others,” 

“Take care, sister,” replied Abra, 
pointing her finger at Imola in a laughing 
Way, “lest in blaming my coldness you do 
hot exhibit your own warmth in the cause. 

ree months since, this young man was 
+ complete stranger to us ; and what has 

e done since we became acquainted with 
him to entitle him to the distinction of 
‘ang always in our thoughts? Had he 
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chose to pay ws such a compliment we 
should at least have earned it, for we 
performed towards him all the offices 
which Christian charity demands, and 
treated him with a degree of confidence 
which, as you see, by his present excuses, 
he undervalues or thinks lightly of.” 

“Qh! then you Aare thought of him, 
Abra, for all your disclaimers to the 
contrary!’ said Imola, returning jest 
for jest. 

“| acknowledge it,” was Abra’s grave 
reply, after a short pause. 

““And—oh, Abra! perhaps you are 
angry with him because he does not 
think as much of you!” exclaimed Imola, 
laying her hand on her heart. 

There was a touch of apprehension, 
almost of terror, in the tone as she said 
this, that caused Abra to look at her with 
great surprise. She did not answer for a 
moment, and before she could collect her 
thoughts to do so, Imola went on in 
the same strain—“*I ought to have 
known it,” she said, despairingly—“ I 
ought to have foreseen it all. To know 
you is to love—to idolize you. I have 
watched him day after day, and my firm 
conviction is that he loves you as you 
ought to be loved, and that it only re- 
mains with yourself to give him such 
encouragement as will make him the hap- 
piest man and you the happiest woman 
that ever the summer sun shone upon. 
I know it—lI feel it—I do, I do—and | 
—I congratulate you on your triumph 
and your love.” 

As she concluded this extraordinary 
speech, she threw herself into her sister’s 
arms and wept like a child. 

The moment was evidently a trying as 
well as an unexpected one to Abra, for 
she was silent for some time, and trem- 
bled as much as poor Imola herself. At 
length, as she smoothed down the golden 
hair that lay on her breast, and then 
raised up the blushing cheek and kissed 
it fondly, she said—* My own innocent 
darling, who are too good and humble 
yourself not to fancyall the world superior 
to you, you must learn to think more 
of vour own attractions, and more also of 
the discrimination of your friends. I 
pledge you my honest word that—that 
the person we speak of never addressed 
me in the language of love, and, still 
more, never looked as if he intended at 
some future time to do so. You must 
not transmute a foolish declaration of 
mine, uttered thoughtlessly, into an ad- 
mission of unmaidenly feeling which it 









































































would degrade me to yield to. What 
Henry Millingen might become to me 
in time, it is unnecessary now to specu- 
late on, since from this day forward, let 
bis feelings be what they may, mine for 
him can never be warmer than those of a 
friend. And now,” she went on, 1m a 
firmer voice— now, dearest Imola, since 
we have touched on a subject so delicate, 
let me remind you, my love, that I am not 
the only one whose feelings would be 
the better for a ropertregulation in the 
matter. It nocd | not do for either of us, 
my own darling girl, to be pointed at as 
a jove-lorn damsel who surrendered ker 
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heart before it was besieged, or 
it were, before she knew that the game 
to whom it was given was worthy of the 
gift. Let us wait and watch; ‘time jg 
never lost in a good cause; and it ig 
duty both you and I owe to the king. 
hearted man who shelters and loves ys 
to do nothing that can bring a shade to 
his brow or give a pang to his honest 
heart.” 

As if to end the conversation and 
leave her sister time to think over what 
she had said, Abra again kissed the con. 
scious girl on the forehead. and then left 
the room. 


BENEATIL THE MISTLETOE. 


Sexe! see! the merry dancers go, 
They banish sorrow, strife, and 


woe ; 


No sigu of care is on their brow, 
They're gay, and free, and happy now— 
Beneath the mistletoe. 


Oh! how it makes the warm hearts glow 

To see fair maidens smiling so! 

Youth, think you not it is a bliss 

To steal from maiden fair a kiss— 
Beneath the mistletoe ¥ 


They may be zvse for aught we know, 
But werry they should be also, 
Who call us from our mirth and say— 
“Tt is a folly to be gay 

Beneath the mistletoe !” 


Seek we their company ¢ 


No, no! 


if they don’t like us, let them go; 

Let us be merry while we may, 

For “tis not long we have to stay 
Beneath the mistletoe. 
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pall: rooms. for the purpose of keeping ‘complete’ suites of Bedroom | 


Furniture in thé different styles. 


“Japanned Deal goods may be-seen in-complete. suites of five or sim oy 
different colours, some of: them-light- and chaste;-and ‘othéts of a plainer 
description. Suités of Stairfed Deal Gothic Furniture; Polished Deal, Oaky7 | 
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able. to.see the.effect as it would appear in their. own room. . A suited 
very superior "Gothic’Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, an 
from time,.to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be 
added. : | | = 
. _. Bed.Furnitures ‘are fitted to the\Bedsteads in large numbers, so thataoy 
complete assortment may be seen, and the'effect of any particular patte 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. | _ 

A very large stock of Bedding (Heal & Son’s original trade) is placed 
on the Bedsteads. Se {i "ae 

The stock of Mahogany goods for the better Bedroonzs, and Japanned | 
goods. for jplain' and -Servants’; use, is very greatly increased, The entitg = 
stock is arranged in eight rooms, six’galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large; ground-floors, and “forms as complete an assortment of Bedroo 
‘Furniture as they think.can possibly. be desiréd, e : 

Every attention is paid’ to. the Manufacture of the Cabinet work, and © © 
large Workshops have been erected on the premises for this purpose, that =) 
the manufacture may be under their 6wn,immediate care. —_ 7 ee 

Their Bedding trade receives constant and personal attention, every 
-article-being-made on-the premises.-—- | : : * 
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